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VENICE." 


_ i are few spots in the continents of either Europe or 
Asia, over which the imagination lingers more fondly 
than the site of the old Venetian commonwealth. What. Rome 
gains by her immemorial antiquity and unbroken chain of tradi- 
tions, she loses by the pettiness of her recent history. Our 
reminiscences of Athens are too purely classical, and the ideas 
which her name conjures up are too remote from our daily expe- 
rience, to kindle any train of associations in the majority of 
even cultivated minds. At Jerusalem, the imagination is 
scarcely permitted to indulge itself, The character of the place 
is too sacred and too awful, and too much bound up with our 
most precious beliefs and aspirations, to permit of our giving way 
to the more purely poetical sentiments which she would other- 
Wise be calculated to arouse in us. But through Venice we are 
at once linked on to the old expiring classical world, if not as 
firmly as by Rome, yet sufficiently so to excite in us the same 
kind of interest, however inferior in degree. Her history for 
thirteen centuries is one undeviating record of material and 
moral greatness. Nota single degrading association is connected 
with her name; and thousands yet live who remember her asa 


1 History of the Venetian Republic; by W. C. Hazlitt, of the Inner Temple. 
London: Smith & Elder. 
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European power. The existing generation can yet reach back a 
hand to the last of her long line of rulers. The ashes of her 
independence are still warm ; may we add, that even the flame 
is not yet wholly extinct! Yet, practically, at the present day 
her history sounds almost like a dream. The wide-spread 
dominions, the boundless wealth, the formidable influence pos- 
sessed by a state whose continental territory was scarcely more 
extensive than Scotland; her naval and commercial supremacy, 
apparently so disproportionate to her geographical position, and 
therefore so analogous to our own ; her wonderful and mysterious 
polity, almost realizing the visions of Plato, and covering with 
boundless ridicule the puny theories of the democrat; the vague 
romantic reverence with which we contemplate her traditions ; 
her brave, haughty, and long-descended aristocracy, which could 
break but not bend; and the rich colouring of her daily life, 
which throws round the old Queen of the Adriatic something of 
the weird splendour of remote orientalism ; all combine to raise 
in us a tumult of poetical emotions when we dwell upon the 
name of Venice. Even her crimes and her vices, seen through 
the blue distance, do but heighten the effect of her attractions. 
Her impenetrable dungeons, and her cruel magistrates, invested 
with a Stygian majesty; her dark-eyed dames and her lawless 
lovers; the gondola shooting through her moonlit waters on its 
mission of adventurous gallantry; the lady hending from the 
lattice ; the bravo lurking in the shade; dash with streaks of 
purple the history of her wars and embassies, like the flush of 
‘passion on some brow of imperial dignity. Such was Venice 
while the children of Charlemagne still wore the crowns of 
Europe. Such she continued to be till the greatest of Charle- 
magnhe’s successors pronounced her doom. Such she may again. 
become, cleansed of her corruptions, and absolved from her guilt, 
if the heir of that successor will it. 

We are all acquainted with that felicitous couplet of Pope, in 
which he compares the progress of ambitious men with the rise 
of the Venetian state— 

“Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows, 
From dirt and seaweed, as proud Venice rose ;” 


and this was literally the case. Romantic as the origin of Venice 
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may sometimes seem, no historian has as yet thrown any doubt upon 
the main facts of that familiar story. The old Veneti, a people of 
North-Eastern Italy, said to be of the same race as the Etruscans, 
were the last inhabitants of the peninsula to submit to the arms of 
Rome, and the first to refuse submission to her barbarian con- 
querors, Their maritime skill and their devotion to commerce 
certainly lend some colour to the tradition that they too were 
emigrants from Tyre; while it may not perhaps be wholly fan- 
ciful to suppose that, in the character of their modern institutions, 
we may trace some resemblance to the aristocratic system of 
Etruria. Be this as it may, it seems clear that the first settlers 
on the lagoons were not a miscellaneous confluence of exiles and 
outlaws, nor yet any wandering horde of pirates or brigands, 
The inhabitants of Venetia who fled from the approach of Attila, 
fled in an orderly and compact body, carrying with them the tra- 
ditions, the organization, and the arts of a highly civilized society. 
At first, no doubt, the exigencies of daily life compelled the 
suspension of conventional claims and customs. But no sooner 
had the infant state surmounted the preliminary labours of pro- 
viding for the daily wants and the personal security of its mem- 
bers, than the old ideas reappeared upon the surface, and 
reasserted their familiar supremacy. Venice was always an aris- 
tocracy. Her earliest form of government was the administration 
of justice by twelve magistrates chosen annually from among 
the chief families. Becoming dissatisfied with the instability 
and turbulence which attended this system, she exchanged it for 
a dictatorship which lasted somewhat less than a century. This 
was in turn succeeded by the government of two, after the 
fashion of the Roman consulate, And this, in the middle of the 
third century of her existence, was finally merged in the famous 
and long-lived Dukedom. 

Of the immemorial independence of Venice, more may have 
been said than is exactly borne out by history. But her recog- 
nition of the Roman, Gothic, and Byzantine sceptres, though 
ostensibly kept up for some centuries, was always rather nominal 
than real, She contributed her quota of provisions to the 
royal household at Ravenna ; but, in return for this act of ho- 
mage, she was.allowed perfect freedom in every essential point. 
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As early, however, as the end of the seventh century, Venice had 
been declared a free republic, in a treaty between Charlemagne 
and the Byzantine emperor, though she continued attached to 
the latter by ancient ties of friendship, and her existing commer 
cial interests, almost to the Turkish conquest. But Venice at 
this time escaped a greater danger than any which could have 
threatened her from the pretensions of the Eastern empire. The 
great Emperor of the West never quite abandoned the notion of 
re-uniting the two sovereignties in his own person ; and to this 
end the annexation of the Adriatic republic to his own dominions 
seemed the first and the final step. As Venice lay, so to speak, 
midway between the two contending parties, there was of course 
a French faction and a Greek faction within her walls. Charle- 
magne adopted the usual measures which are employed in such 
cases, He flattered and caressed his partisans, holding out to 
them the prospect of political predominance and private gratifica- 
tions, could they succeed in inoculating the people with a taste for 
the French alliance. We are not to suppose that those Venetians 
who espoused his cause were necessarily traitors to their country. 
There is no reason to believe that they suspected his real designs ; 
and it might possibly be a moot point which of the two connec- 
tions promised the greater advantages to the growing commerce of 
the republic, Happily, however, for Venice, the Greek party were 
enabled to retain their predominance ; and, when Charlemagne, 
availing himself of the first pretext for hostilities, directed his son 
Pepin, the young king of Italy, to attack the Venetian lagoons, 
his forces were repulsed with loss, and the independence of the 
Republic established on a still firmer basis. This benefit, how- 
ever, had been dearly purchased, The citizens had abandoned 
al] their outermost islands, to intrench themselves in the central 
one of the Rialto. The destruction of private property had natu+ 
rally been enormous, But the patriotism disp!ayed on this occa- 
sion was the foundation of Venetian greatness, Venice had 
learned her own strength ; and had proved by experience in what 
lay her true safety, The galleys of Pepin had been stranded in 
her shallow waters, and his men suffocated by thousands in the 
mud of her numerous canals, These, then, were her natural 
defences ; and, to make the most of them, she must build her 
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dity in their centre. A new Venice now, therefore, rose on the 
Rialto; and painters and sculptors were employed to adorn her 
palaces with memorials of the battle of Albiola. 

The above action, followed by, as it were, the second foundation 
of Venice, was fought in either 804 or 809, A.p.; and, for nearly 
four hundred years to come, the republic went on extending her 
commerce, and gradually perfecting her polity, without obtaining 
any notable accession of territory. By the end of the tenth 
century she had monopolized the trade of the Levant, and she 
had acquired such a footing in Dalmatia and Croatia as seemed 
to justify her sovereign in assuming the title of Doge of these 
provinces. But it does not appear that she ever obtained any 
lawful or recognised suzerainty over more than their seaport 
towns and the adjacent islands. Even these were repeatedly 
wrested from her by the kings of Hungary, with whom she 
maintained a sort of running fight during the greater part of her 
earlier career. Venice, in fact, seems to have been in exactly the 
same plight as all great mercantile states whose immediate subjects 
are confined within a limited area, Three-fourths of her available 
fighting men were wanted for her fleets: the result of which 
was, that while, partly by her naval superiority, partly by the 
commercial advantages which it was in her power to confer on 
her dependents, she had little difficulty in establishing her em- 
pire along the coasts of all the neighbouring seas, she was never 
able for any length of time to maintain her hold upon the inland, 
and was always liable to be driven out by the concentration of 
a powerful hostile force on any given point. 
¢ About the middle of the eleventh century Venice took the 
important step of abolishing hereditary succession to the Dogeship. 
The immediate reason of this change is to be sought in the tyran- 
nical misgovernment of the particular family which had arrogated 
the right to the crown. But this family had never been recog- 
nised as a legitimate royal family, reigning by the grace of God, 
and as much raised above the highest subject of the realm as he 
in turn above the fishermen and sailmakers of the lagoons. It 
was as a family nearly on a level with the rest of the aristocracy, 
and there could be therefore no conscientious scruples against 
reducing it to its former condition. Practically, we have no doubt 
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that the reform was advantageous, In a small community like that, 
of Venice, the existence of a royal house constituted a fatal 
schism in the very heart of the governing classes. It made two 
parties of what should only have been one; and always carried 
within itself the possibility of turning the populace into arbitrators 
between the crown and the nobility, It was only, however, by 
very gradual steps that the Venetian constitution assumed its 
latest proportions. After the change above recorded, two great 
evils, in the opinions of the aristocracy, still remained to be 
remedied, Although the chief magistrate had now become 
elective, no change had been made in the powers which he 
wielded; and these were so loosely defined as to afford to 
any enterprising Doge a pretext for the most arbitrary exer- 
tions of prerdgative. In the second place, the only deliberative 
assembly as yet known to the constitution was the old Arrengo, 
or general open air council of the entire people, a mode of con- 
sulting public opinion compatible only with the lowest civilisa- 
tion, and most elementary systems of government. Accordingly, 
in the year 1172, a further reform was introduced, which con- 
tained within itself the germs of the future oligarchy. The 
Arrengo was not abolished ; it was merely, like the tiers éat of 
France, discontinued, on the understanding that it would still be 
convoked on emergencies of unusual gravity. A substitute for 
it was obtained by dividing the city into six wards, each of which 
was to elect two representatives, who in turn were to select from 
their respective wards forty citizens. These six representative 
bodies, of forty members each, when thrown together formed the 
legislative assembly of four hundred and eighty. These were 
elected annually. The Doge, on the other hand, found his inde- 
pendence cireumscribed by a body of six privy councillors chosen 
from the six wards, without whose consent none of his acts hal 
any legal authority. Their term of office expired with the 
Doge’s life. Interposed between the guasi popular and quasi 
royal institutions, was a senate of sixty members chosen out of 
the deliberative assembly. According to the theory on which 
the latter body was established, its members were restricted by 
no limitations of age, property, or rank. Virtually, of course, a 
majority would be chosen from the nobility, as the wealthiest and 
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Venice. . z 
most influential class in every ward. And here we see one very 
obvious reason why the Venetian aristocracy maintained their 
ascendency so long. They themselves were the active men of 
the state. Among them were to be found the wealthiest and 
most enterprising merchants, as well as the ablest captains. There 
was no division there between noble and roturter, corresponding 
to that in France, and based upon the distinction between the 
ownership of land and every other kind of wealth. The nobles 
dwelt in the city, and were as naturally returned to the legisla- 
tive assembly as the Beckfords and Sawbridges of former days to 
our own House of Commons. The aristocracy, however, as a class, 
were not contented that even this mere semblance of popular 
rights should be continued. It is supposed by many writers that 
they were influenced by the example of Genoa, where domestic 
faction was more powerful than patriotism, and was gradually 
paving the way for the ruin of the Republic. The Venetians 
might have thought that, as long as even the forms of popular 
election remained, they were never safe from the same danger. 
But, whatever their motives, it is apparent that, during the 
whole of the thirteenth century, they were gradually prepar- 
ing the population for further changes, which were at length 
partially accomplished in the year 1298. It was then resoived 
by a vote of the legislative assembly that its own members should, 
for the future, be chosen by the forty-one nobles who were 
charged with the election ef the Doge, and that they should be 
taken, not from the public at large, but from that portion of the 
existing representatives who had occupied a seat for four years, 
As these, however, would not furnish a sufficient number, a com~- 
mittee of three was to be appointed out of the forty-one to select 
other candidates, and these in turn were to be balloted for by the 
forty in the same way as the others. Thus the election of the 
assembly was entirely taken out of the hands of the people; and 
the design of the patricians was finally consummated in 1317, by 
the celebrated Serrar Del Gran Conseio, by which the Assembly 
was closed against all families who had not been among the class 
of nobles for two hundred years. The Council of Ten was esta- 
blished about the same time (1310), merely for a temporary pur- 
pose, like the Roman dictatorship, It was afterwards, on various 
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pretexts, prolonged from time to time, till at length in 1335 it- 
declared itself a permanent part of the constitution. 

We must now return to the course of the external history of 
Venice. We have seen that, before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, she had obtained possession or guast possession of Dalmatia ; 
and it was during the succeeding century that the ceremony of 
the marriage of the Doge with the Adriatic was first instituted. 
The event which gave rise to this custom was a great victory 
obtained over the Genoese and German fleet in the year 1177, 
on which occasion the Pope happened to be on the same side as 
the Venetians. Moreover, he was at Venice when the victorious 
fleet returned home, under the command of the Doge Ziani. 


The Pontiff, turning to Ziani, offered him a ring, with these words: 
“ Take this, my son, as a token of the true and perpetual dominion of 
the ocean, which thou and thy successors shall wed every year on this 
day of the Ascension, in order that posterity may know that the sea 
ve to Venice by the right of conquest, and that she is subject to 
her, as a bride is to her husband.” The Doge accepted the symbol ; 
and it is said that in 1177 was performed, for the first time, that 
whimsical and pompous ceremony known to the Venetians themselves 
as the Andata alli Due Castelli, by which the annual marriage of 
Venice with the Adriatic was celebrated down to a period within the 
memory of living men. 


It was early in the thirteenth century that the Venetians made 
their first great stride in the way of territorial dominion. In the 
year 1204 they formed an alliance with France to lay siege to 
Byzantium, and the result of the expedition, which proved per- 
fectly snecessful, was, that Venice found herself mistress of a large 
number of islands in the Grecian Archipelago, and in the Mediterra- 
nean. The whole Eastern Empire, in fact, was partitioned between 
the victorious allies; and though the French in time lost their 
hold upon the metropolis which again returned to the rule of an 
imperial dynasty, the Venetians never wholly lost the footing 
which they then acquired. It is on this very question, however, 
that we notice the gravest defects in Mr, Hazlitt’s volume. His 
account of the actual territory at any time possessed by the 
Venetians, is vague and meagre in the extreme. This is a very: 
grave fault, and more especially so in a history intended for. 
Englishmen ; as nothing can possibly be more important or more, 




















Venice. oe 
interesting than to trace the gradual acquisitions of so small a 
state at the expense of her neighbours, and to observe what ex- 
tent of conquest she was permanently enabled to hold. 

Shortly after this expedition.to the East, it was seriously pro- 
posed in the Venetian assembly to transfer the seat of empire to 
Byzantium. The proposal, it appears, was only rejected by one 
vote, which was afterwards known as “the vote of Providence ;” 
though it would not be easy to shew that the scheme in question 
was without many reasons in its favour. In the arguments for 
and against it which are reproduced by Mr. Hazlitt, the balance 
is, in our opinion, all in favour of the change. There remains, 
of course, the sentimental and patriotic reason—the attachment 
of the Venetians to their native soil; and against that we do not 
wish to say one word. It is by itself, perhaps, sufficient to out- 
weigh every other. But the more material reasons against 
migration, adopted by the opposing speakers, are of the weakest 
description. 

It was shortly after this period—i. ¢., about the middle of the 
thirteenth century—that the grand competition began between 
Genoa and Venice, which lasted for nearly a century and a quarter, 
reminding us rather of the struggles between Athens and Sparta 
than of any more modern rivalries. Although, however, fortune 
fluctuated considerably, and the Venetians were continually 
reduced to the most critical situations, the balance of success 
remained with them. It was during this period that the republic 
proclaimed herself sovereign of the Adriatic, and compelled all 
other seaport towns upon the coast of the Gulf to pay toll to her 
officials. This right she insisted upon in the teeth of the most 
formidable opposition, and one by one her enemies were compelled 
to give way. 

So the “ wild horses of St. Mark” went on upon their path of 
glory, their “necks clothed with thunder,” right up to the end 
ef the fourteenth century, when Genoa finally sank before the 
indomitable will and stable government of that superb aristocracy, 
and Venice had no longer a rival either in the mart or on the, 
wave, The treaty of Turin, however, in 1383, left her exhausted: 
by a long war, and contented with the conditions of a peace not 
entirely glorious, But she soon rallied from her prostration, and 
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became ere long indisputably the arbitress of Italy, and appa- 
rently on the highway to become a leading European power. 
During the next two centuries her influence and splendour 
reached their culminating point. She fought for thirty years 
with the Visconti of Milan, and issued triumphant from the 
contest. But with the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, 
an enemy appeared upon the scene before whom she was ulti- 
mately destined to succumb. Nevertheless, up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the republic maintained a struggle with the 
Ottomans upon equal terms, and succeeding in preserving and even 
extending her Mediterranean and Grecian conquests. During 
this period her position in Italy was one which her children 
may well look back upon with pride. Before the close of the 
fifteenth century she had acquired the rich island of Cyprus; and, 
in the first decade of the sixteenth, she signalized herself by her 
heroic resistance to the league of Cambray, formed against her 
by France, Spain, Austria, and the Pope. Partly by her valour, 
and partly by her diplomacy, Venice triumphed over this formid- 
able coalition ; and now, as the tide of war was gradually ebbing 
away from Italy, we find the arms of the republic chiefly exercised 
against her ancient enemy the Turk, though even with him she 
remained at peace during the middle of the sixteenth century. 
In 1571, however, Selim IL. succeeded in taking Cyprus, which 
the republic was never afterwards able to regain; yet in more 
than a hundred years from this time she had not retrograded, 
and we find her, in as late as 1699, receiving the whole Morea at 
the hands of Turkey by the terms of the treaty of Carlowitz. 

- Venice had now flourished in meridian splendour for at least 
five hundred years, and in a position of very considerable eminence 
for nearly a thousand. Her decline was now approaching. The 
conquest of the Morea was her last great military achievement ; 
and in 1718, it was wrested from her hands once more after a 
desperate struggle of three years’ duration. From this date the 
policy of the Venetian government began to undergo a change. 
Strict neutrality, peace, and enjoyment of her well-earned 
wealth, had succeeded to schemes of aggrandizement. Reposing 
proudly on her traditions, ruled by an aristocracy which, however 
selfish and exclusive, was unquestionably wise and temperate, 
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Venice abandoned herself to the luxurious lethargy in which Italy 
was for the most part wrapped, and seemed to think she had done 
enough for glory. During the long years of the eighteenth 
century a peace party grew up within her walls, not wholly unlike 
that which decided the fate of her Grecian prototype in the days 
of Demosthenes, Indeed, the examples of both Athens and 
Venice are most instructive to all great commercial states, which 
have a constant tendency to become forgetful of those higher 
obligations, respect for which is absolutely essential to the’ pre« 
servation of their moral greatness, They are only too apt to 
imagine that all other nations will reason like themselves; and 
to imitate the rich man in the parable, who bade his soul take 
her ease ; eat, drink, and be merry, for she had much riches laid 
up. That night his soul was required of him. So Athens kept 
on repeating that Philip couldn’t wish to invade her, till she found 
herself prostrate at his feet. And so at length, when the storm of 
the French Revolution burst over Europe, the Venetians fondly 
trusted that the new dispenser of crowns would heed the appeal 
which they could justly make—to the peaceful disposition and 
neutral policy of their country. Relying on this broken reed, they 
succeeded in outvoting the party which advocated more energetic 
measures, and left Venice at the mercy of the invader. Her citi-+ 
zens, long unused to war, were averse alike to its expenses and its 
toils. They had long found, in art, in literature, and the elegant 
vices of luxurious idleness, a substitute for the sword of their an- 
eestors ; and history tells us how next to impossible it is to waken 
men from this pleasing dream. What Venice could have done, 
had she devoted herself to energetic resistance sixty years ago, we 
cannot say. But she did nothing, and fell, though not without 
dignity, yet without glory. 

Such is a brief outline of the fortunes of the famous republic, 
which Mr. Hazlitt has only brought down to the middle of the 
fifteenth century. With his assistance, we will now take a glance 
at her most characteristic laws, customs, and manners, in the days 
of her ancient splendour. Her civil and criminal code do not 
present any very remarkable features ; the former was compara- 
tively reasonable; the latter was not sanguinary; though the 
theft of money above forty lire, or about £300, was a capital 
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offence. The’ laws of debt, however, seem to have been, on 
the whole, remarkably favourable to creditors. It was pro- 
bably necessary, in a commercial state, to afford facilities to 
credit ; and we see from the usury laws, that it was rather the 
person than the offence against which the vigilance of the state 
was directed. When an action was brought against a citizen for 
the recovery of a debt, if the suit was decided against him, the 
judge) granted a writ of ne exeat ducatu, but nothing more 
gould be done by the plaintiff till the expiration of twelve 
months; at the end of that time, if the defendant still beld out, 
immediate execution was granted. Thus we see, that in any 
ordinary case Antonius would have had plenty of time to make 
good his obligations to Shylock; and indeed, when so large a 
portion of the population depended vpon commerce for their 
incomes, and before bills of exchange, and other modes of antici- 
pating the value of a cargo had come into vogue, it was perhaps 
unavoidable to grant liberal terms to all creditors. In the penal 
code of Venice, mutilation held the same place which it did at 
that time in most European countries. Forgers and coiners 
were condemned to the loss of a hand ; burglars, adulterers, and 
ravishers were punished by “exoculation” as well, unless in the 
two latter cases a suitable indemnity was forthcoming. Of capital 
punishments there were four kinds— 

Starvation, decapitation, strangulation, and hanging. The first was 
accounted the most cruel ; the second was generally adopted by prefe- 
rence in cases of political conspiracy ; the third was the rarest and the least 
ignominious; and the fourth was the common method of disposing of 


‘ordinary malefactors who were doomed to suffer the extreme penalty of 
the law. 

- In the starving process, the condemned, having been led to the 
Campanile, was there enclosed in a large wooden cage with iron bars, 
suspended by a strong chain from a pole attached to the building ; and 
he was fed on a diminishing scale with bread and water which he 
received by letting down a cord (so strong is the love of life!) until the 
unfortunate wretch, exposed to every weather, perished of cold, hunger, 
and misery. Such was a method of punishment in extreme cases, which 
is known to have prevailed largely in the Peninsula during the dark 
ages, and to the invention of which the Venetians are not believed to 
de entitled. 


: Torture, at all events in the better days of Venice, was used 
‘only under such precautions as robbed it of its worst features, 
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No person could be subjected to the process, “ unless a certain 
number of the privy council,and the forty electors were present 
to take depositions, and to observe that no undue cruelty was 
exercised,” ; 

Of the administrative system of Venice, the naval part is of 
course that which excites the most interest in an Englishman, 
Down to the middle of the fourteenth century, Venice, according 
to Mr, Hazlitt, had no regular ships of war. She was dependent 
for an efficient fleet upon her grand mercantile marine, out of 
which a sufficient number could always be impressed to meet an 
emergency. The government paid a certain price for the use of 
these vessels if it was demanded, which it frequently was not; 
and, at the cessation of hostilities, they were returned to their 
original owners. The organization of their fleets, however, for 
actual service, showed less practical wisdom than many other 
parts of their system ; though, no doubt, it had its origin ina 
jealousy that was not wholly groundless, inasmuch as we find it 
to have been in use among the Spartans in ancient, and the 
Dutch in modern times ; both of which states, in the aristocratic 
structure of their governments, bore a nearer resemblance to 
Venice than to any other European state. The practice to which 
we refer, was that of appointing certain civil assessors to supervise 
the operations of the commander-in-chief, and to tender him their 
advice upon any more than usually critical occasion. The ill 
effects of this system were often discernible in the history of 
Venice; and once it nearly led to the deepest humiliation of the 
republic, by causing a disastrous defeat at the hands of the Genoese, 
at the end of the thirteenth century. The laws which regulated 
her mercantile system would doubtless at the present day be con- 
sidered vexatious, No vessel was allowed to lade more than two 
feet and a quarter above the water line, or to stow away goods 
between decks. Consignees were compelled to remove their 
goods from shipboard within two days of the ship’s arrival in port, 
or to pay a fine to the state of two lire* a day, for every day 
beyond that time. It is probable, that partly the construction of 
the vessels, and partly the fact that a considerable revenue was 
‘80 raised in a tolerably unobjectionable manner, were the justifi- 


1 The small lire, probably, of which two made a ducat. 
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cations of this practice, which would doubtless be regarded with 
great impatience in among ourselves. 

In what we now understand by police, Venice was at one time 
as deficient as other states of the period. But the peculiarities 
of her government, and we may perhaps surmise the construction 
of the city as well, led to an early improvement of this department 
of state. The jealous spirit of an oligarchic corporation would 
encourage the employment of spies; and the facilities afforded by 
her numerous and badly fenced canals for the perpetration of 
deeds of violence, would greatly enhance the necessity of a bold 
and active watch. From the union of these offices sprang the 
modern Venetian police, which was deficient in none of the odious 
features which a secret detective force is commonly found to 
manifest. 

The social evil in Venice was treated with opprobrium, but 
with few or no efforts at suppression. Young women who chose 
that mode of life were obliged to wear a parti-coloured dress ; 
and the houses which they frequented were set apart in a particu- 
lar district. Beyond this arrangement no interference was at- 
tempted; although these abodes of the sisterhood were too 
frequently the refuge of outlaws, assassins, and conspirators. One 
attempt that was made to suppress them altogether signally 
failed, and was never afterwards renewed. 

Of the monetary system and existing wealth of Venice, Mr. 
Hazlitt has brought together many very interesting particulars, 
As at Athens, no inconsiderable share of the public expenses were 
allowed to be defrayed by individual liberality. We have seen that 
merchants frequently gave up their ships for the service of the state 
without demanding any compensation ; every great family, more- 
over, was obliged by law to maintain an armoury, from which it 
was required at an emergency to furnish arms for the state. 


In truth, says Mr. Hazlitt, while the Venetian nobility sought from 
the earliest times to be exclusive in the enjoyment of political power, it 
courted rather than evaded ihe responsibilities of such power; and, 
whatever might be the vices of the system of government which it 
established, neither excessive taxation, nor arbitrary levies, nor oppres- 
sive im were often to be reckoned among them. To one class 
indeed the Republic was made to owe her greatness; and the debt was 


more thar fully repaid. - 
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We should be glad, however, of a much more complete account 
of the Venetian system of taxation than Mr. Hazlitt has given us; 
and in his statement of revenue and expenditure he has been 
guilty of a strange oversight. He has given us the table of 
revenue, but has forgotten the table of expenditure. From the 
former we learn that the gross revenue of Venice, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, was equal to about a million sterling of 
our money ; that of this about two hundred thousand was absorbed 
by the expense of collection, leaving about eight hundred thousand 
pounds for the uses of the state. Of this whole amount, as far 
as we can gather from Mr. Hazlitt’s mode of statement, rather 
less than one-fourth was raised by direct taxation. In what pro- 
portions it was allotted to the various requirements of the state 
we should have been glad to know, and perhaps in a future 
edition Mr. Hazlitt will remedy the omission. At present all 
we know is, that for the Doge’s privy purse and household ex- 
penses a sum was allowed of three thousand lirea month. But, as 
Mr. Hazlitt does not tell us whether he means the larger or the 
lesser lire, we are again thrown upon conjecture. The larger lire 
equalled ten gold ducats, or seven pounds of our money; the 
lesser one only half a ducat, or about seven shillings. Twenty-oue 
thousand pounds a month, equal to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year, seems a large sum in those days even for 
Venice. Yet one thousand pounds a month, which will be the 
amount if we assume the smaller coin to be intended, seems nearly 
as much too little.’ Our readers must judge for themselves which 
is the more probable estimate of the two. But we cannot impress 
too strongly upon all writers of history, the necessity of minute 
explicitness on all such points as these. 

Of the private wealth of the Venetians we have a fuller and 
more satisfactory account. 

The mansions, which studded the Grand Canal and other leading 
thoroughfares, fetched enormous sums. The possessor of a fortune 
which certainly did not exceed 150,000 ducats, ; Scone Foscari, was 


accounted, relatively speaking, a needy man; and his expensive habits 
and large family conspired to make him still poorer: yet the palace, in 


* We have, in fact, understated our case, for in the year 1450 the ducat 
equalled not three but six smaller lire. The gold ducat between fourteen and. 
fitteen shillings. 
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which the Doge lived before his accession to power, and also for a few 
days in October, 1457, after his retirement, cost him 20,000 ducats. <A, 

number of residences on or near the Rialto were estimated at 
10,000 and 15,000 ducats, and 5,000 or 6,000 ducats was quite an 
ordinary figure. The house, which was purchased by the Commune so 
far back as 1348 for Jacopo da Carrara, grandfather of Francesco 
Novello, cost 5,000 ducats. In 1413, among the rewards of Pandolfo 
Malatesta, Captain-General of Venice in the Hungarian War, was a 
dwelling, for which the Procurators of St. Mark’s paid 6,000 ducats ; 
and in 1429 the Palazzo Giustiniani at San Pantaleone was bought for 
the Lord of Mantua, ex-Captain-General of the Signory, for the sum 
of 6,500 ducats. In the same year, the Government, desirous of doing 
honour to the Waiwode of Albania, a Venetian citizen, procured for 
him the house of the patrician Nicolo Morosini, at an outlay of only 
D. 3,000. The prices demanded for shops in the choicer and more 
fashionable localities at the same time was exorbitant. The smallest 
counter on the Rialto itself did not let for less than 100 ducats a year, 
and for the Bell Hotel at the Pescheria, with a frontage of little shops, 
the Sanudo family received annually 800 ducats. Tenements which, at 
the beginning of the ys century, used to let for fifteen or twenty 
ducats, had become in the fifteenth worth, according to their situation 
and their proximity to the ducal residence, six, eight, ten, or even 
twelve times as much! In the more sumptuous of the private edifices 
in and about the Foscari period (1423-57), there were not unfrequently 
single apartments upon the decoration of which 800, 1,000, or even 
2,000 ducats had been expended by the proprietor, principally in gild- 
ing, mosaic or other carving, marble, and glass. Of the celebrated 
Furnaces at Murano the richer classes were munificent patrons ; so large 
was the demand for the article in the metropolis alone, that in all the 
better neighbourhoods every street had its own glass warehouse, which 
depended exclusively for support upon the tenants of the few mansions 
spread along on each side of it. 


The famous funding system, which the Dutch borrowed from 
the Venetians, and the English from the Dutch, sprang up as 
follows :— 


In the latter half of the twelfth century, the Government borrowed of 
half-a-dozen merchan’s the sum of 150,000 silver marks = £300,000 at 
least. From this transaction dated their origin the National Debt and 
the Monte- Vecchio. - It was not till twelve or thirteen years later, that 
a Chamber of Loans (Camera degl’ Imprestidi:), with its staff of 
functionaries (Camerlenghi), was called into existence, and that the 
Funding System was made a branch of the political economy of the 
State. The confidence which was felt almost universally in the stability 
and good faith of Venice, encouraged an extensive resort to the Monte- 
Veechio and afterward to the Monte-Nuovo. Foreign princes and 
arm deposited their money in the Funds as the securest investment 
which could be made ; the right to hold Venetian scrip was a privilege: 
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which could not be obtained without legislative sanction; and the sums 
registered in 1428 represented an aggregate of 9,000,000 ducats of gold, 
the interest upon which, paid half-yearly at Lady-day and Michaelmas, 
was 130,000 ducats. The subjoined table shows the fluctuations in the 
interest paid upon the debt during twelve years from 1386 to 1398. 

* * * 7 * * 


The marketable value of the Funds was liable to rapid variations. 

At one time (1440) they were as low as 18}. So far as can be ascer- 
tained they were never higher than 59, at which figure they stood during 
a few months in 1409; but before the end of the year they had sunk to 
45. In 1425, they were again at 58, It can scarcely be matter of 
surprise that the fluctuations were so frequent and so violent, when each 
ship which entered the Lagoons brought tidings of the prospect of a new 
war with Milan or Hungary, or a report of a fresh revolution at Genoa 
or Bologna. Our astonishment must be rather that, at such an epoch 
and such a cycle of the world, any State should have succeeded even 
imperfectly in establishing a Funded system, and in imparting to it a 
moderate degree of equilibrium. 
' The feudal system exercised but a limited and temporary in- 
fluence on the community of merchant princes. The spirit of 
the constitution was diametrically opposed to the formation of a 
landed interest and the growth of military tenures. In very 
early times, while some waste lands were to be found even in 
the limited territory of St. Mark, these were let out to the re- 
tainers of the Doge on easy terms, but on a strictly feudal prin- 
ciple. Tenure by knight service prevailed in many of the 
Venetian dependencies, in Candia for instance, and Corfu, but 
was wholly unknown to their mistress, whose strength lay not in 
horses or in riders, but on the waves of which she was the queen, 
and the commerce which flowed into her ports. 

Villeinage, however, was not wholly unknown to the Venetian 
aristocrats. But it is not on record that the serf was treated with 
any thing like cruelty or severity. Indeed, the annals of the repub- 
lic, from her first establishment amid “the dirt and seaweed” of 
Pope, down to the moment whea her latest Doge fainted at the feet 
of her conqueror, are honourably free from any stain of wanton fero- 
city. Her rule, if now and then harsh on individuals, was conducted 
on the most enlightened principles as regarded the public welfare, 
No popular revolt ever agitated her colonies, No reports of un- 
cultivated farms, or an impoverished peasantry in her home 
dominions, ever reached the ears of Europe. To the last, Venice 
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shewed herself conscious of the high mission with which Provi- 
dence had intrusted her, and, ia great part, undeserving of the 
sudden destruction which overthrew her independence. 

Notwithstanding her almost exclusively commercial character, 
Venice shewed herself fully alive to the claims and the impor- 
tance of agriculture. The farmer experienced from the state every 
possible stimulus and encouragement. “ Drainage by hydraulic 
pressure, artificial manuring, and other inventions, were patronized 
and fostered.” When the land was poor, the cultivator was ex- 
empted from taxes. If his property were injured or destroyed 
by war, he was sure of a liberal compensation from the public 
exchequer. His interests were consulted by a law which forbade 
money-lenders to accept oxen or other beasts of burden as a 
security for advances, Rivers were made navigable, trading 
distinctions were removed, and leases were freely granted. In a 
word, as Mr Hazlitt sums up— 

Nothing can be more scandalously untrue than the too generally 
received notion that, in pursuing her conquests, Venice obeyed merely 
the instincts. of a blind and selfish ambition. The Venetians had in 
common with their neighbours Italian blood, the Italian name, an Italian 
soil and sky; but it was a very broad constitutional line which sepa- 
rated them from Rome under the Colonna, or Milan under the Visconti. 
In social refinement, in moral and intellectual culture, and in general 
civilization, Venice stood on an unapproachable eminence. 

The manner, appearance, and amusements of the Venetians 
were magnificent rather than gay, as became the lords of such an 
empire, and the feudal descendants of the Marcelli and Emilii 


Their dress was rich but sober, <A long black or blue gown, with 


tight sleeves, red stockings, and high leather shoes covering the 
ankle, was the costume of the men indoors. A loose cloak, lined 
With ermine or squirrel, and a velvet cap, with a sword-belt of the 
same material, completed theirequipment inthe streets. The ladies 
wore very much the same dress in form, but composed of gayer 
colours, and adorned with the most costly jewels. Young ladies 
displayed more of their arms and bosoms than the matrons did ; 
and both used a good deal of pain to relieve the sallowness of 
their complexions, the result of an indoor and highly artificial 
life In the portrait of a Venetian lady in evening dress, which 


We'find in Mr. Hazlitt’s work, we observe that she wears a very 
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large turban over hair arranged @ Vimperatrice; that she has 
a very short waist, and wears an outer garment open in front, 
adorned with enormous hanging sleeves, apparently richly em- 
broidered, and showing the arm nearly as high as the shoulder. 
She has rather a full face, with an expression of mingled humour 
and voluptuousness; and is, we should say, from twenty to twenty- 
three years of age. 

In manner, the Venetians were refined above their neighbours. 
They were especially remarkable for the frequency of their ablu- 
tions ; and forks were in use among all the well-to-do class at a 
very early period of their history. 


Two meals in the course of the day ordinarily sufficed. The first, 
called dinner (prandium or pranzo), was taken at or about noon. The 
other, a lighter repast, was taken at an early hour in the evening. At 
the Palace, the dinner was served in the principal hall; and the Doge 
and his Ministers who resided with him ate in public. His Serenity 
supped in his own apartments. In Venetian cookery, garlic, onions, and 
all sorts of spices, were used ; eggs were plentiful enough; beans, peas, 
cabbages, and other kind of vegetables, were well known ; and afier the 
first course of meat, wine and confections, of which the ladies were ex- 
cessively fond, were frequently introduced at the tables of the more 
affluent. Pigeons and other birds were common. Bologna sausages 
were even then in vogue. All kinds of ae pheasants, par- 
tridges, hares, were eaten, either roast or boil In fish, salmon, lam- 
preys, eels, and trout, were among the delicacies known at this time. 

The evening amusements were varied enough. There was dancing 
and singing ; and for those who did not dance or sing there was instru- 
mental music, and for such as did not care for the viol, or the guitar, or 
the cittern, there was a chess-table. To many of the pastimes by 
which the wealthier Italians beguiled their leisure, a nation of islanders 
was necessarily to some extent a stranger; nor is it known that the 
Venetians were partial to the winter diversion of snow-balling the ladies, 
which was so much in vogue on the Terra-Ferma. But convivial meet- 
ings, concerts, and serenades were soon introduced into the Republic, 
The musical instruments chiefly preferred came from Germany. In the 
words of the old Sienese poet, Fulgore da San Geminiano, who admira- 
bly paints in his sonnets the life of his day,-— 

“ Canta, danza alla provenzalesca 
Con instrumenti novi d’ Alemagna.” 


In the latter part of the thirteenth century, Bartolomeo Giorgio, a Vene- 
tian, naturalized the Provencal song, and created a notable reform in 
Venetian poetry, which had hitherto consisted of little more than popu- 
lar ballads and snatches. San Geminiano relates that in his own town 


oy was the day for serenades, and Wednesday for receptions, and 
s. 
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The aspect of the city in the zenith of its glory must have been- 
splendid and picturesque in the extreme. It was, says Mr. Haz- 
litt, the Goshen of Italy. Pilgrims, merchants, ambassadors, 
were constantly arriving at the great central station on the Eastern 
route, The products of every clime, the costume of every nation, 
glittered on her quays and in her dockyards, English merchants 
already rendered emulous of so fair and flourishing a com- 
merce, and English envoys charged by the liberal and farsighted 
Plantagenets with messages of good-will and proposals of inter- 
course to the great maritime republic; Greek and Frenchman, 
Turk, Egyptian, and Syrian, the heavy-browed German, and the 
sparkling Florentine ; all met together in that vast. emporium of 
riches, and paid their court to that subtle and sagacious aristocracy. 
The constant recurrence of fairs and festivals threw an air of gaiety 
over the otherwise too serious avocations of the thronging thou- 
sands. The Venetian hotels were famous throughout Europe. The 
shops blazed with every newest invention for either luxury or 
ornament ; glass, bronze, and jewels, velvet and cloth of gold 
dazzled the eyes of the northern visitor; and even strangers from 
other parts of Italy carried back word to their countrymen, that 
the Venetian houses were not “like the dwellings of citizens, but 
like the palaces of kings and princes.” The Venice in fact of the 
fifteenth, was the London and Paris of the nineteenth, century 
combined, 

Mr. Hazlitt has left us so rich a piece of word-painting, 
descriptive of the general appearance of the city, that we here 
insert it entire. 


. . Let the mind’s ~ conceive a ruder Amsterdam, a city permeated by 

eanals, and divided into deep water-streets of low wooden tenements, 
interspersed, even somewhat thickly in the leading thoroughfares, with 
dwellings of greater LS peracy built on a better model and of a more 
durable material, and studded in every quarter with Christian temples 
for the most part of the plainest architecture, not a few on the other 
hand possessing considerable beauty of structure, though more remark- 
able for the richness of their ornamentation than for the regularity of 
their design. Let us present to our fancy a few hundred lamps fed 
with olive-oil, distributed through the streets and alleys, commencing at 
the Sacred Niche at the corner, and renewed at each third or fourth 
door, shedding over the surrounding = a light, a little more powerful 
indeed but far less. brilliant, than which is emitted by the glow- 
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worm. Imagine thoroughfares similar to those of the Dutch Capital, 
‘sometimes finding their termination in the mn, more frequently 
abutting upon squares skirted on three sides by public or private edifices, 
and on the remaining side opening from a wharf-lined quay to the sea. 
Picture those quays and squares a scene of perpetual bustle and excite- 
ment, the theatre of an uninterrupted procession of men. On one spot, 
a group of sailors, loosely dened in jackets and caps, are quarrelling 
perhaps about their last wager. Within a stone’s throw of the place 
where thesé men are standing, is a decently attired female, who is kneel- 
ing in an attitude of devotion before an image of the Virgin, enclosed 
in a recess at the angle of the nearest street. At another point, two 
persons who, if a judgment may be formed from their exterior, belong 
to a much higher class of society, are conversing together in a subdued 
tone. The elder of the two, a Venetian patrician, is drawing the atten- 
tion of his visitor, a gentleman of Verona, to a large house of the Lom- 
bardic type immediately before them on the right hand ; there, said the 
Venetian, had lived in former times a celebrated member of his family, 
and there was his memory still cherished by his descendants. A little 
farther onward to the left, he points out a second building of equal pre- 
tension, where the existence of a terrible plot, he whispered, had of 
late been discovered by the Government. After a short pause, the two 
passengers proceed on their way, warned of the approach of the hour of 
vespers by the bells of many churches, which are mingling their chimes 
in the stillness of a summer evening. 


A summary of Venetian art, science, and literature, completes 
the fourth volume. It is brief, but apparently well executed, 
and not such as to bear being broken up or abridged. We shall 
now therefore take our leave of Mr. Hazlitt ; and, as we have 
given our readers a sketch of the past of Venice, will conclude 
this article with a few remarks upon her future. 

There is no doubt that when we talk of our neighbours the 
French going to war for an idea, we intend to express something 
that we believe to be very silly. But, although it is a tendency 
of the French mind to attach an importance to the theoretical 
and speculative aspect of affairs which we are very far from doing 
in this country, we should remember that, even with them, the 
“idea” is not invariably genuine. It is sometimes invented and 
propagated by the leaders of parties to serve a temporary pur- 
pose, without being understood or assented to by the masses of 
the people. The idea of nationality, and likewise the idea of 
geographical, otherwise called natural, boundaries, which have 
stood forth so prominently in European history during the last 
ten years, owe, we suspect, a great deal more to the ambition of 
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French rulers than to the spontaneous sentiments of the ruled. 
A nation is an entity which grows together by accidental circum- 
stances, and often finds the influence of long habit and cherished 
tradition more powerful than any appeals to the eternal fitness of 
things, or to affinities of race and language. It may be very 
true that the inhabitants of two provinces, separated by an imagi- 
nary line, speak the same tongue, and acknowledge the same 
common ancestry. Yet centuries of separation will have bred in 
each of them a body of distinct and peculiar associations, which 
are not only a second nature, but nature itself. We can no more 
say at what stage in its career a province becomes a nation, than 
we can say when a brook becomes a river, a coppice a wood, or a 
wood a forest. Yet, when once the line has been passed, it is 
difficult for a nation to repass it, and, having once been an 
empire, contentedly to become a mere canton. To foreign con- 
quest a nation may submit as an inevitable necessity; but she 
submits under a tacit protest. She has succumbed to brute 
force, and has not ceded one fraction of her claim to start 
again into independent life when the opportunity offers. In 
this there is no disgrace, States cannot all be equal; and 
for the weaker one to yield to the stronger, when abandoned 
by her allies, is no more inglorious than the loss of any other 
unequal contest. But to sink down voluntarily from a position 
of ancient glory and political eminence, into the federate mem- 
ber of a parvenu kingdom, is a voluntary abnegation of dignity : 
a confession of innate inadequacy to sustain the réle of a great 
people, which cannot but embitter the satisfaction otherwise 
experienced at liberation from a foreign yoke. We speak these 
words advisedly ; and we apply them to the general condition of 
the Italian peninsula, as well as to the particular state of 
Venice. But they do apply with peculiar force to the present 
situation of that famous and unfortunate city. As long as she 

continues under Austrian rule, her degradation is felt to be pro- 

visional. It forms part of a system which the growing sense of 
mankind is learning to condemn ; and it stands in contrast only 

with her former independent greatness. Shake off the one, and 

nothing then remains but the other. To escape from Austria is, as 
things now stand, to reconstitute Venice. As the present Italian 
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patriots wish things to stand, it would be to annihilate her for 
ever. Amalgamate Venice with an Italian kingdom, and she sinks 
down to the level of Apulia or Romagna. But while she remains 
held down by the bayonets of Austria, silenced, oppressed, and 
broken-hearted she is still Venice, and may still rise again to bear 
the banner of St. Mark aloft over subject peoples. 

Our readers will see to what these remarks are tending. We 
do not regard with a favourable eye the contemplated absorption. 
of Venice in the new Italian kingdom. In the preceding 
remarks we have glanced at the loftier, the broader, and the 
more purely moral and sentimental aspects of the question, 
But, if we take it in its practical bearings, the conclusion at which 
we are pointing will not appear less reasonable. There can 
be no doubt that the one great obstacle to. the final settlement 
of Italy is the condition of Venice. Italy can never rest with- 
out her; Austria cannot safely or honourably relinquish her. 
To yield up this flourishing province for a sum of money, would 
so shatter the prestige of Austria in the eyes of all Europe, that 
we may be certain the young and high-spirited emperor will try 
every other expedient before he has recourse to that. A war 
undertaken by united Italy for the recovery of Venice, would be 
of very doubtful issue ; and, even if successful, would, we fear, 
lead to further difficulties, paving the way for the renewed inter- 
ference of the greater powers. It is probable that the Venetians 
would at the present moment purchase their release from Austrian 
control at any price that was offered them. But then the ques- 
tion arises, how far they would eventually be contented to become 
the subjects of a king of Piedmont. On this point we own 
we entertain the very gravest doubts. Europe has yet to test the 
temper of those Italians, who have no such past to look back 
upon, beneath the pressure of a foreign yoke. Naples, and 
Tuscany, and Rome may hail, with shouts of applause, the ally 
who opens their dungeons and restores their freedom. But, 
when the first burst of enthusiasm is over, will they easily forget 
that he is a conqueror? Nations, as we have said, cannot 
denationalize themselves in a few months. For nearly a 
thousand years Naples, and Piedmont, and Venice, have been 
separate nations, To mould them into one would require two 
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centuries Of peace, good government, and perfect freedom from 
foreign interference. Englishmen know how long it was before 
even Scotland, with all these advantages, accepted the imperial 
yoke without sullen reluctance. Ireland has not done so yet. 
But Venice at least has greater reason to hug her independence 
than either Ireland or Scotland. She is the superior, whereas 
they were the inferiors. Her imperial splendours are coeval with 
the period when Sicily was overrun by the Normans, and Pied- 
mont had not merged from barbarism. Is it to be expected that» 
she would so easily forget the glories of the “former Temple,” 
or acquiesce without a murmur in the irrevocable sacrifice of her 
brilliant heritage ? 

. We venture, therefore, to propose the restoration of Venetian 
independence as by far the best solution of the present embarrass- 
ments of Italy. The condition of Venice would then cease to be 
@ grievance to Italians, and a stumbling-block to the French 
emperor, at the least possible sacrifice of dignity to the emperor 
of Austria. In fact, it would be no sacrifice at all: it would be 
an act of magnanimity that would elicit the sympathies of 
Europe, and an independent exercise of power that would 
strengthen his moral influence. We are certain that this measure 
would be in every way advantageous to Austria; nor can we 
doubt that it would be equally beneficial to Europe. The con- 
solidation of all Italy into a compact and powerful kingdom is a 
doubtful issue of the present situation ; and, if not doubtful, re- 
mote. What wars, and factions, and miseries, may yet be in 
store for that unhappy country, it is painful to conjecture ; but 
-one certain salve to her bleeding wounds would be, the reconsti- 
tution of an independent state between central Italy and the 
Germans. Venice, restored on these terms, would present no 
temptations to the House of Hapsburg one quarter so strong as 
she would present if handed over to Victor Emmanuel, whom 
Austria has such good reasons to hate with an enduring hatred. 
Venice would then be, in some respects, an Austrian creation, 
and Austria might be expected to watch over her interests with 
something of pride and self-complacency. If it be said that 
Venice could not hold her own; would be too weak, in fact, to 
preserve the independence conceded to her; we reply, that in 
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the present state of European opinion such weakness would be: 
her strength. Does Holland or Belgium, does Bavaria or Greece, 
hold her own in virtue of her intrinsic strength? These countries 
are interposed between powerful rivals, each of whom knows 
that the slightest act of aggression on his own part would be the 
signal for counter interference. To a restored Venice, with a 
government at once constitutional and aristocratic, and devoting 
herself with hereditary zeal to the arts of peace and the extension. 
of commerce, England would stretch a willing hand. Austria 
would have no reason to be jealous ; and France, already perplexed 
by departure from the treaty of Villafranca, would find herself 
relieved from difficulties that threaten to be insurmountable. 
There is little doubt in our own minds that all parties already 
regret they did not adhere to the terms of that engagement. 
The unexpected tenacity of Francis the Second, may ere long 
create a reaction that will add to the difficulties presented by 
Rome and Venice. If the Roman Catholics and Republicans 
unite to oppose the King of Piedmont, his Neapolitan majesty will 
again become master of the situation: and this, doubtless, is the 
contingency to which he is looking forward. The effect of his 
recent manifesto upon the minds of his subjects may be much, 
little, or nothing. But it is evidently not the language of a man 
who believes that the game is up. If the coming spring find him 
still upon Italian soil, he will very soon be fighting with Austrian 
battalions by his side ; and, if a dexterous appeal be made to the 
jealousy which southern Italians are well known to entertain 
towards Piedmont, affairs may yet take a turn which will astonish 
European diplomatists. We only glance at these possibilities for’ 
the sake of their general application. Should the scheme of a 
United Italy begin at length to appear less plausible, some other 
settlement of the present state of anarchy must be entertained. 
For our own parts, and looking merely to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, we believe that the following arrangement 
would be perhaps as satisfactory as any thing that has yet been. 
proposed. Let the King of Naples be restored under solid gua- 
rantees for the better government of his dominions. Let the | 
central duchies be placed under the protectorate of Sardinia, 
preparatory to their being amalgamated with his dominions at. 
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sotne future timé ; and let them for the present be subject to the 
viceregal authority of their former rulers. Let Venice be 
declared independent, and a free port, and placed under the 
joint protectorate of Austria, France, and Great Britain. We 
believe that this compromise would be really for the good of all 
Ktaly. Italy would be wholly Italian; but Austria would pre- 
serve her honour, and France her plighted word. Naples would 
have a constitution ; yet the rights of treaties would be respected. 

—— Siquid novisti rectius istis 

Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum. 
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Med autumn: in London, when parliament and the Italian 
4 Opera are closed, when even the law-courts are deserted, 
and when the shooting season, with its extraordinary feats of 
keen-eyed, dexterous sportsmen has already been exhausted of 
the few and well-known paragraphs without which no newspaper 
in the month of September is considered complete, then the 
“Thunderer” for a time is enveloped in clouds of dulness, like his 
own Printing-house Square in a November fog; and as no sub- 
ject of actual interest, out of which the least light can be 
sttuck, exists, the editor in self-defence, and to expel the dark- 
ness which would otherwise be “felt” in his columns, is obliged 
to invent one. We are not disposed to undervalue the talent of 
the journalist who does this with success. For the most part, 
he has not only to furnish the major part of the discussion, but 
also the materials to be discussed. He is, in fact, in the 
position of the talker who finds himself called upon to faire les 
Jrais de la conversation, which is an art—perhaps a gift—that 
only the most accomplished talkers possess. Russian din- 
uersy French wines, matrimony, and the grave, have in turn, 
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though not in the precise order in which we have men- 
tioned them, been brought forward in the columns of the 
Times, to see whether something could not be extracted 
from such promising subjects to amuse, perhaps even in- 
struct, the reader during the terrible mornings of the dull 
season in. London. Every one remembers, a few years ago, 
the morte saison being enlivened with letters and leaders 
pointing out the advantages of cheap burials. “Nous sommes 
presque tous mortels,” as the courtly preacher observed in 
his agreeable funeral sermon, and why should money be 
wasted at “nearly all” our interments? It might, to be 
sure, have been urged on the other side, if there were any 
literary undertakers (in addition to the editors of memoirs and 
biographies), that the profession of undertaker is sometimes the 
most painful, and always the most disagreeable, in the world, and 
that bad—in the sense of disagreeable—work ought to be well 
paid. A man will give his poems for nothing to a publisher, or 
will even pay to have them brought out in the hope of gaining 
a pleasant reputation; he will also, with similar motives, act for 
nothing in an amateur play ; but when it comes to a question 
of “funerals performed,” we can understand that the per- 
former wants money, and plenty of it. It must be remembered 
that in France, which the correspondents of the Zimes used to 
speak of as an enviable country to live in, because one can get 
buried there so reasonably, funerals are under government 
direction, and a man goes into the “ Pompes funébres” as intd 
the post-office or the government bank. 

There then was the question of early marriages, and, above 
all, of getting married on three hundred a-year—a plan which 
found but little favour with those who had tried it, but which 
those who had married on three thousand a-year, and those who 
persisted in remaining single, seemed to think might have its 
advantages. 

The evident superiority, in a sanitary as well as in a gustatory 
point of view, of French wine over British spirits, has beew 
called attention to in the Times during more than one autumnal 
recess, and was adverted to quite recently in connection with 
the new tariff Then, in the eating way, the necessity of dining 
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in the Russian style, if you happened to have enough servants, 
was insisted upon last year nearly every day for three months; 
the great supporter of the Muscovite mode displaying, by the 
way, his gross ignorance of Russian dinatory customs, by recom- 
mending his epicurean followers to conclude their banquets 
with “caviar on buttered toast,” which, we venture to say, would 
disconcert even the grease-proof stomach of an Esquimaux. 
« G. H. M.” has since been to Moscow, and has learned that 
caviar must be eaten not at the end, but at the beginning of 
dinner, and not on buttered toast, but, if with any thing solid, 
then with dry bread, and in any case with an obbligato accom- 
paniment of some tonic wine or liqueur, in the style of Madeira, 
or the vermuth of Turin, or the “bitter” of Amsterdam. 

But the public had dined all through one autumn with 
G. H. M., and had dined so well that they wanted no more of 
his repasts for the present ; and that year having satisfied its 
hunger and allayed its thirst (as far as it was possible to do so by 
reading of luxurious Russian dinners and cheap French wines), 
it has given itself up unrestrainedly to smoking—that is to say, 
to writing about it in the columns of the Times, which has pub- 
lished letters against the practice, in favour of it, and concerning 
it in all sorts of ways. The grand signal for the discussion was 
given by Sir Benjamin Brodie, in a letter which came certainly 
with all possible authority except that of experience, but which 
was soon found not to be unanswerable, and which has hitherto 
been best answered, not by scientific men, but by the smokers 
themselves. We cannot say for our part that we think such a 
letter as Sir Benjamin Brodie felt it his duty to address to the 
Times was not needed, only we are of opinion that it would have 
done more good if it had not been written so evidently from a 
tobacco-hating point of view; and if the writer had himself 
been a smoker, (odious supposition for Sir Benjamin!) so that 
he might have spoken of the effects of the baneful drug from 
his own personal knowledge. It may be urged, to be sure, that a 
physician does not’ always know, from his own personal ex- 
perience, what the effect of laudanum, or any other poisonous 
medicine that he is in the habit of prescribing, is on the human 
frame ; but at least its effects have been carefully and scientifi- 
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cally studied by others, and this, we maintain, has not been the 
case with tobacco. All the doctors tell us about it is, that it in- 
jures us, and that it does so by reason of a noxious oil which it, 
contains, one drop of which suffices to killa cat. How many drops 
of prussic acid, we wonder, would kill a man? Certainly very few ; 
but we do not for that reason refuse to eat almonds, from which 
prussic acid is extracted. If it be said that almonds are found 
by experience to be very harmless things, so we reply is tobacco, 
as long as it is smoked in moderation; and here the real question 
arises—what constitutes moderation in smoking, and what ex- 
cess? Ifdoctors would tell us this, and would also point out 
what form of tobacco-smoking is least likely to put us in the 
position of the cat who died a victim to nicotine, they would 
be rendering a far greater service to smokers, than they do by. 
wholesale condemnations of a practice which is becoming more 
general every day,‘and which every day is regarded with a greater 
amount of toleration by society. Reasons of a certain scientific 
yalue have been given for not eating salt; also reasons in abun- 
dance for eating it. But, whatever might be written on the sub- 
ject, no man would give up taking salt with his meat because it 
was proved to him that it did him harm, when he was conscious 
that it had no such effect upon him. We know how terribly un- 
scientific such a means of judging as we have just suggested 
must appear; but in matters of diet it is the one which indi- 
viduals, nations, and the whole human race have followed from the 
earliest times. Writers who have treated the food question in a 
scientific or quasi-scientific style, have generally been humourists 
like Billat Savarin, and the very notion of showing “ what to eat. 
and drink and avoid,” on scientific principles, excites in us the 
same feelings that we experience in reading the scenes in 
Molitre’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, when the learned professors 
teach M. Jourdain very simple things in a very complicated man- 
ner. It can be demonstrated scientifically that bilious people 
ought not to eat fat, but, also, fat is a thing which bilious people 
naturally avoid. There are good scientific reasons too for eating 
bread and cheese together; but they were eaten together long 
before the chemistry of food was invented; and if a number of. 
ignorant food-chemists had assured us, that to combine such, 
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things was a’grave dietetic error, those who liked it, and found 
that it did them no harm, would have gone on eating bread and 
cheese just the same. 

Tt cannot be said, however, that natural instinct prompts 
us to smoke tobacco, and-all smokers have to go through a long 
and nauseating apprenticeship before they can learn to like it. 
Why this is done, it is scarcely worth while to inquire. Love of 
imitation, and the vanity belonging to most young men, of wish- 
ing to do like their elders, are doubtless among the principal 
reasons; but, however this may be, we accustom ourselves like 
Mithridates to our poison, and, when we are accustomed to it, it 
really seems to lose its noxious qualities, while it is very clear 
that it ceases to act upon us as an emetic. A man’s stomach 
suits itself to tobacco, as his general temperament will suit itself 
to an unhealthy climate. To a person once acclimatized, New 
Orleans is no more unhealthy than any other city; and is it not 
possible that tobacco may present no danger to those who have’ 
gradually habituated themselves to‘its use? ~The tobacco-smoker 
appears to us to be much in the position of any one who habitually 
drinks fermented liquors. Wine disagrees with, and is distasteful 
to a child; but to a man who drinks it in moderation it is uninju- 
rious, and sometimes even beneficial. If he drinks wine to excess, 
he undoubtedly injures himself; and so does every one who 
smokes to excess, or who indulges beyond reasonable limits in 
any excitant. 

- Macnish, in his interesting essay on “ Drunkenness,” gives a 
very ingenious explanation of the fable of Prometheus and the 
vulture: ‘The fire that Prometheus has stolen is alcohol, which, 
like a vulture, gnaws into his liver. Balzac, in his “ Traité des 
Excitants Modernes,” assures us that coffee will consume in a 
similar manner those who take it to excess. It is well known 
that persons recovering from a severe fever, or suffering ‘long 
afterwards from ‘the effects of one which they may fancy has 
entirely left them, cannot with impunity tike even a few spoon- 
fuls of what, to persons in sound health, is doubtless « very 
harmless beverage. Chenavard, ‘the painter (those who are 
aequainted with the Luxembourg gallery will remember his 
admirable designs for the glass-windows of the Royal Chapel at 
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Dreux), used, as Balzac tells us, to go from café to café, as a 
workman goes from tavern to tavern, and, to use Balzac’s own 
words, “est mort brilé.” Strangely enough, Balzac himself died 
of excessive coffee-drinking. Wine, he assures us, had no effect 
upon him; and he was habitually a water-drinker at his meals, 
Tobaceo he avoided like the plague; he feared it for many 
reasons, but chiefly because he regarded it as a destroyer of 
energy. Journalism and cigar-smoking sufficed, according to 
him, to explain the paucity of great works produced in France 
at a period when the country possessed an abundance of able 
writers. The cigar indisposed them for continued exertion, and 
the journal asked them for nothing, indeed, would accept nothing 
from them, but articles, short tales, and fragments of novels, of 
which it was positively an advantage that each should be finished 
separately. “The writer,” says Balzac somewhere, “should, 
like the ancient knight, kecp his arms always bright and ready 
for service,” But, if Balzac never obscured his intellect, he cer- 
tainly indulged in what he thought best calculated to stimulate 
it. He avoided the cigar, and was convinced that some.half- 
dozen of his friends in the literary and artistic world, who had. 
died. of that terrible “softening of the spinal marrow” which, in 
a certain class, has attacked so many during the last twenty 
years, had, in fact, been killed by tobacco-smoking. On the 
other hand, he would sit up night after night, working inces- 
santly, and stimulating his energies with repeated potions of 
coffee, so strong that, by his own account, a few spoonfuls of it, 
would have produced in most persons all the symptoms of a fever. 
Indeed, human nature would appear to be so weak, that wher-, 
ever men take stimulants, and whatever stimulants they take, a 
certain number are sure to indulge in them to excess. The, 
Temperance Society has, no doubt, done an immense deal of good _ 
in. England, and total abstinence seems a very proper thing to 
prescribe for people, to whom it would be vain to recommend 
moderation in the use of intoxicating liquors. But we have yet, 
to learn that teetotallers, inaccessible though they be to the, 
temptations of drink, are equally sure not to yield to the attrac-_ 
tions of other vices just as enervating and destructive. Those who. 
abstain from one particular vice through motives.of prudencealone,; 
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may yet give themselves up to another which they think they can 
cultivate with impunity, or without any further loss than is 
involved in paying away the money actually spent in gratifying 
their favourite propensity. If a man gives up drinking from a 
conviction, that to run the chance, of getting intoxicated, by 
making even one step in that direction, is sinful, then we have 
a right to suppose that his religious feeling will make him lead 
a life of sobriety in all respects. But if he becomes a water- 
drinker because he is unable to drink fermented liquors tem- 
perately, and because, if he drinks them intemperately, he cannot. 
pursue his occupation the next day, then he is doubtless a 
sensible man for taking “the pledge ;” but he is not necessarily: 
a virtuous one, any more than a man can be called virtuous 
because he puts away money every year in the savings bank. 
But, principle apart, are the tea and coffee drinkers likely to 
drink tea and coffee to excess? Is it probable, for instance, 
that they will be led on to take “just one cup more,” as men 
dre sometimes led on to take glass after glass of wine and 
spirits. We think not, in spite of Balzac’s unhappy end, which 
might have been prognosticated from his own confessions, and of 
what Balzac had himself told his readers about the fate of 
Chenavard. Still, every body knows the effect six glasses of 
brandy and water would produce on any ordinary man. And 
if any one doubts whether excessively strong tea be equally 
injurious, let him pour a pint of boiling water on six spoonfuls 
of half black tea half green, and drink the infusion in the usual 
manner. Unless he has habituated his nerves to an excitant 
of such a strength and character as this, he will find his temples 
throb beneath its influence ; his sense of touch, of sight, perhaps 
even of: hearing, will be deranged; he will, perhaps, suffer more 
from his forced wakefulness, with its inevitable visions, than a 
drunkard would suffer in consequence of a terrible debauch. 
We do not say positively that tea and coffee do as much injury, 
either physically or morally, as spirituous liquors; but they are 
excitants, and may be taken to excess, and we should like to’ 
know whether teetotallers—say those who have been teetotallers 
for a dozen years—ever drink more or stronger tea and coffee 
than is good for them. Again, and above all, do they smoke. 
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too much? We have been acquainted with teetotallers who 
were great smokers—who in fact smoked almost perpetually ; 
and we should like to know whether, as a rule, teetotallers 
smoke more or less than those who do not debar themselves 
altogether from intoxicating drink. In fine, do teetotallers 
(we speak not of the newly converted, but of those whe have had 
a long experience of the system) manage to get through life with- 
out stimulants of any kind? Is there at the present moment any 
nation in the world that does not indulge in some particular 
excitant, if not in several (such as tea and opium in China, and 
coffee and tobacco in Turkey) ; and has there been any instance of 
such abstinence on the part of any nation since the world began ? 
To speak only of modern times, what did our forefathers take in 
the way of stimulants before alcohol, tobacco, tea, or coffee were 
known—for all these things are comparatively of recent introduc- 
tion into Europe ? 

The only records to which we can look for information as to the 
customs of the English during the last century, in connection 
with the subject we are discussing, are the earliest of our novels, 
and especially those of Richardson. From these it certainly 
appears that Englishmen did not smoke much in the eighteenth 
century, but that they drank at least three times as much 
as they do now. Lovelace, though drinking was by no means 
his favourite vice, used to drink at all hours of the day, and so 
did all his friends, even to the quietest and most respectable 
ones. Pamela’s father, wishing to look neat and cool after a long 
walk, and before presenting himself to Mr. B., puts on a clean 
collar and drinks a pot of ale. Mr. B. himself is described as 
an eminently sober man; but it is mentioned as a remarkable 
fact, that after the first dinner party at which his wife was 
present, very few of the gentlemen made their appearance in the 
drawing-room in a state of intoxication. 

Which are the nations most particularly celebrated for their 
addiction to particular stimulants ? 

In 1732 tobacco was made a legal tender in Maryland at one 
penny a pound; and at present, in some parts of Siberia, tea, 
moistened with bullocks’ blood, and pressed into cakes of a 
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certain size (“ brick tea,” as it is called), serves as a standard 
of value in place of money. The Turks say that coffee without 
tobacco is like meat without salt; and the sober and gallant 
Spaniards have a proverb to the effect, that a cigarette, a glass 
of water, and a kiss from a pretty girl, will support a man for a 
day. Tojudge from the significant customs, and equally signi- 
ficant proverbs that we have quoted, it would appear that the 
Siberians are great tea-drinkers, and that the Americans, the 
Turks, and the Spaniards, are pre-eminent among the tobacco- 
smoking nations of the earth. It is difficult, however, to recon- 
cile all these proverbs and customs with statistics. The Ameri- 
cans and Turks certainly consume more than their fair share of 
tobacco, but not so the Spaniards; nor can the Siberians pass 
for extravagant drinkers of tea, when it is remembered that, in 
the towns of Russia proper, every one takes tea twice a-day, 
and that, notwithstanding this, the entire amount of tea imported 
into the Russian dominions is to that imported into Great Britain 
in the proportion of 1 to 64. The great majority of the Russian 
peasants, however, are too poor to buy tea except on holidays 
and on special occasions ; then, in all parts of Russia, tea is drunk 
much weaker than in England, so that the Siberians may after 
all be, in their way, great tea-drinkers, and their custom of 
making use of tea as a substitute for money, may really have 
that significance which one is inclined to attribute to it at first 
sight. We may perhaps explain in a similar way, the seeming 
contradiction between the facts, that the Spaniards in their na- 
tional proverbs celebrate, with much emphasis, the all-importance 
of tobacco; and that, according to the official returns, the average 
consumption of tobacco per head in Spain is only 4°75 pounds, 
whereas in France it is. 5°50, in Austria 6°75, in Holland 8°25, 
and in some parts of Germany as much as 12°50. Yet there may 
be as many and as constant smokers in Spain as in Germany— 
indeed, according to veracious travellers, such is decidedly the 
case ; only in Germany men smoke tobacco in pipes, whereas in 
Spain they consume it almost invariably in the form of cigarettes. 
We fancy a pound of tobacco will last a cigarette-smoker at 
least three times as long as it would last a pipe-smoker of equal 
fumigatory application. 
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Balzac, in the “T'raité des LExcitants Modernes,” already 
referred to, remarks that the destinies of a nation depend on 
its food and regimen. Gin and whisky killed the North 
American Indian (Brillat-Savarin says somewhere, that alcohol 
has been as formidable a destructive agent as gunpowder). Who 
knows that the abuse of chocolate has not had something to 
do with the degradation of the Spanish nation, which, just when 
chocolate was discovered, was about to recommence the Romans’ 
empire? Tobacco,” he continues, “has already punished the 
Turks and the Dutch, and threatens Germany.” “Smoking na- 
tions,” he afterwards observes, “ such as the Dutch, who were the 
first people in Europe to smoke,”? are essentially apathetic and 
dull Holland has no surplus population. The ichthyophagic 
diet to which she has given herself up—the use of salted provi- 
sions, and a certain Touraine wine, strongly impregnated with 
alcohol—counteracts, to’ some extent, the effects ot the tobacco ; 
but Holland will always belong to whoever likes to take it—it 
only exists through the jealousy of the other cabinets, who would 
not allow it to become French. 

It is quite certain that the Turks lose their energy at a very 
early age, and also that they are great smokers (there are, how- 
ever, no statistics on the subject, the Turks being doubtless too 
lazy to prepare them); the general quietude of the Germans 
has also, very possibly, something to do with their eternal pipe- 
smoking ; but the Dutch, at Waterloo, proved themselves as 
good soldiers as those of any nation; and Holland, since the 
peace, has been doing an immense colonial trade, and has been 
gradually enriching herself. It is notorious, in particular, that 
she has known how to profit by her position in Japan; and 
she has free institutions, which her adverse critics do not poseess, 
and the great majority of her population lead, d:ubtless not an 
active, but an easy and comfortable life. We think, then, that 
to say smoking has ruined the Dutch is a double error. We 
have seen that the average annual consumption of tobacco there 
per head, is 8:25 pounds; whereas in Northern Germany, where the 
people certainly cannot be said to be worn out, it is 1250. Com- 


_ 4 This is an error, Tobacco was introduced into Europe by the Spaniards 
in 1559. It was uot smoked generally in Holland until 1570, 
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pare, too, the consumption of tobacco in Northern Germany and in 
Austria—that is to say, the numbers 12°50 and 7:50. Yet 
there is more real activity (though we admit that there is less 
liveliness) in Prussia and in the German States of the North than 
in Austria. In Great Britain we smoke only 4-75 pounds per 
head ; but in the United States they smoke as much as 7°60. 
Finally, in the Papal States there is less tobacco consumed than 
any where else in that vast region of the globe which supports 
eight hundred millions of people among whom it is in use. Yet 
will any one say, that the energy of the inhabitants of the Papal 
States is to that of the Americans (which, according to Balzac’s 
theory, ought to be the case) in the inverse proportion of the 
amount of tobacto smoked, snuffed, and chewed by each—that 
is to say, in the direct proportion of 7°50 to200? The citizens 
of the United States smoke more, and drink far larger quantities 
of spirituous liquors than the subjects (recent and actual) of the 
Pope, while they also drink considerably more tea than any nation 
in Europe except England. 

We think the statistics we have quoted sufficiently show that 
no theory can be formed upon them, either as to the injurious or 
uninjurious nature of tobacco. We would rather not be so heavy as 
the Germans, whose smoking power is represented by 12°50; nor 
so inane as the Italians of the Papal States, with whom it is only 
2-00." It is plain that moderation in the use of tobacco will 
not make a nation strong; but it of course does not follow, that 
its use in excess will not render a nation weak. Indeed, the 
deleterious nature of tobacco is better shown by an analysis of the 
drug itself, and by exact observations of its effects on those who 
smoke it, for the first time, than by any collection of facts bearing 
upon its effects, whether connected with individual classes, or 
with whole nations of smokers. We shall say no more about the 
smoking of nations, further than that, on the whole, the north of 
Europe smokes a great deal more than the south (as, by the 
way, it also drinks more), and yet it is not weaker than the 
south. As to classes, the only instance we know of in which 


In France, the annual consumption of tobacco per head averages in 
pounds, 5°50 ; in England, 4-75 ; in Russia (where the upper classes, never- 
theless, smoke large quantities of cigarettes), 2°50. ; 
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smokers and non-smokers, subject in other respects to precisely 
the same influences of diet, temperature, lodging, and general 
habits, have been compared, occurred at the Polytechnic Schools 
of Paris, where all the advantages of steadiness, application, and 
proficiency in study, were found to be on the side of the non- 
smokers. But who can say that tobacco obscures the intellect, 
when in England our three greatest writers in three different 
branches of literature—Tennyson, Thackeray, and Carlyle—all 
smoke? A doctor, speaking at one of the meetings of the Anti- 
Tobacco Association, held recently in Edinburgh, said positively 
that he had a patient suffering from paralysis brought on solely 
by smoking ; and, what was still more extraordinary, that this 
person’s body, or a portion of it, ceased to be paralysed when he 
ceased to smoke, and that the partial paralysis returned as regu- 
larly as he took to smoking again. “ Here,” said the speaker, 
“is a man who, if he wants a day’s paralysis, has nothing to do 
but to take a cigar.” This was a strong case, indeed—too strong 
and too exceptional to be of much use as a lesson. Nor, to our 
thinking, does the result of the comparison instituted at the 
Ecole Polytechnique tell, by any means, so plain a story as it 
appears to do at first ; for at all schools the boys or young men 
who smoke, commit breaches of discipline in other matters as 
well. We should be very much astonished if a similar experi- 
ment at one of the German universities should show that, between 
an equal number of smokers and non-smokers, any appreciable 
majority of prizes fell to the share of the latter. 

We think every one admits that excessive smoking is injurious, 
and this, as we have said, can be demonstrated as plainly as that — 
opium is a poison. But did any nation ever contrive to get on 
without some sort of excitant with which to dispel that “ inexo- 
rable wearisomeness” which, in the words of Bossuet, “forms the 
greater portion of human life?” If every age and every nation 
has its favourite stimulant, which is the most harmless, tobacco 
or alcohol? and is habitual smoking as likely to lead to as bad 
results, physical, moral, and mental, as habitual spirit-drinking ? 
We may preach and form associations as much as we like; our 
modern life is so harassing, or so “inexorably wearisome” to the 
majority of men, that artificial pleasures, such as wine and tobacco 
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give them, seem at times almost necessaries. People will not 
abstain from all fermented liquors, or from all tobacco, because 
a man now and then dies of delirium tremens, or from paralysis 
brought on by excessive smoking. But it would be a good thing 
if Sir Benjamin Brodie, or some other competent authority, would 
tell us what sort of fermented liquor is likely to be the least in- 
jurious; and in what form, if we must smoke, we can consume 
tobacco with the greatest chance ofimpunity. It may be a suicidal 
habit to drink whisky, and smoke wet shag tobacco in short 
clay pipes, when it would be as harmless, as it is agreeable, to 
smoke very old Havannah cigars, or the light and fragrant 
tobacco of Turkey, rolled into cigarettes, and to drink the 
nourishing, exhilarating, and not too stimulating wine of Bor- 


deaux. 








History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke. By Thomas 
Macknight. Vol. III London: Chapman & Hall. 


4 We first two volumes of this work, which were published 

in the beginning of the year 1858, brought down the life 
of Burke to the death of Lord Kockingham, in July, 1782. Lord 
Rockingham, as our readers may remember, had been Prime 
Minister for a short time in 1766, and during the intervening 
sixteen years, all that was best and purest in the Whig connec- 
tion had ranged itself beneath his banner. Of this party Burke 
was the virtual leader in the House of Commons and in the 
press. His parliamentary speeches shed a lustre, which certain 
Whig writers have endeavoured to depreciate, on the opposition 
benches, but which must have had a vast effect in sustaining 
the self-respect of the party; while his political writings, as 
powerful as Junius and as polished as Cicero, exercised a cor- 
responding influence upon the general public. In those corrupt 
days of narrow-minded politicians, the adhesion of a man like 
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Burke, of high integrity and broad philosophic views, must 
have been of inestimable value to the cause which he espoused. 
That Burke should have been unconscious of the true position. 
which he occupied is impossible; but he disdained to act upon 
it; and when Lord North was finally compelled to retire in March, 
1782, and Lord Rockingham was again summoned to the helm, 
Burke nobly left himself in the hands of his party chiefs, and, 
as he had once before observed, left them to discever the rank 
he held in Parliament, for ‘‘he would not explain it himself.” 
The result is one about which politicians will differ to the end 
of time. One party declares that Burke was shamefully ill- 
used by being a second time excluded from the cabinet. Another 
party maintains that he had really no right to claim a seat in it, 
the real practical work of the opposition having been done by 
others, and principally by Charles Fox. A third party, who 
are probably nearer to the truth, say that Burke’s services to 
his friends were indeed inestimable, and that, had it been merely 
a question of what reward his advocacy merited, no post in the 
government would have been too good for him; but, they add, that 
this was not the only question—that the Whigs had other points 
to consider as well as the recompence of adherents, however 
able or deserving—and that the stability of the new cabinet was 
an object that might justly take precedence of all other consider- 
ations. Burke, they say, was too acrimonious and too fastidious 
to work well with other men; his theory of party obligations 
was more perfect than his ability to act upon it; and that, over 
and above these points, he had made himself so personally 
obnoxious to George III., that his presence in the cabinet 
would have been a fatal obstacle to that reconciliation between 
the Crown and the Whigs, which was naturally the first end to 
be accomplished by the new ministers. Such, we believe, is a 
tolerably faithful representation of the arguments on both sides. 
Mr. Macknight seems rather to avoid the controversy, and has 
not given us the benefit of his opinion upon the behaviour of 
Burke’s colleagues. ‘This is certainly an omission; but not 
having any profound confidence in this gentleman’s reasoning 
powers, we do not deplore it very deeply, and are not sorry to 
plunge at once into his narrative, which is clear and spirited, 
and free from much of the over-fine writing which disfigured his 
earlier volumes. 
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The present volume starts from the formation of the Shelburne 
ministry, immediately after the death of Lord Rockingham. The 
consequence of the king’s refusal to continue the administration 
of his affairs in the hands of Mr. Fox, was, as our readers may 
remember, a coalition between that statesman and his old enemy, 
Lord North. Between these two persons differences existed, 
as Mr. Macknight very truly observes, as deep as it is possible 
to conceive of between two English ministers. It was not this 
or that particular measure—this war or that treaty— about which 
they were at variance. ‘They represented respectively two en- 
tirely different principles of government; Fox being the leader 
of that party who, professed to walk in the footsteps of Walpole, 
the Pelhams, and the Duke of Bedford, and to make the King 
of England a nonentity; and North of those who sided with 
George III. in’re-establishing the authority of the crown. The 
numerical majority which their union gave them for a time, was 
a poor equivalent for the general odium which it incurred; and 
which, ere long, caused their own followers to drop away, and 
invested their opponents with a popularity which, perhaps, nothing 
else could have conferred on them. We are happy to know 
that, in this disgraceful transaction, the share taken by Burke 
was comparatively trifling. Mr. Macknight’s chapter upon his 
conduct during this crisis of affairs is very well worth reading. 
It is temperate, sensible, and clear. Without absolving Burke 
from all blame, he yet points out that he had hardly any other 
course to pursue than to acquiesce in what his party agreed to. 
But if he did do this, it was of little use to do it by halves. Mr. 
Macknight blames him for having advised the followers of the 
late Lord Rockingham to join the coalition. Yet he had no 
alternative between doing this, and forming them into an inde- 
pendent party, with himself at their head. This conduct would 
have been open to more misconstruction than perhaps the good 
to be gained by it would have justified him in incurring. 
However this may be, the consequences of this unprincipled pro- 
ceeding, fell as heavily upon his own head as upon the parties 
more immediately concerned in it, whose exclusion from office 
was, of course, shared by their lieutenant. 

In the short-lived coalition ministry Burke was again made 
Paymaster of the Forces. But his real importance was shown 
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by the fact, that the cardinal measure of the new administration 
was intrusted to his hands. What is commonly called Fox’s 
India Bill, was in reality Burke’s; and a tolerably fair account 
of it will be found in the present volume. Whether the odium 
attaching to the coalition ministers communicated itself to the 
bill which they now brought forward, or whether the really vicious 
principle of the bill completed the sum of their unpopularity; 
whether, in short, the bill destroyed the coalition, or the coalition 
the bill, is likely to remain a moot point for ever. We are 
inclined to believe that it was just six of one, and-half-a-dozen of 
the other. Whether the wisest measures could have reconciled 
the public mind to the origin of the Portland ministry, is perhaps 
more than doubtful. But the measure in question seemed 
studiously framed to bring out into bold relief exactly its worst 
points. The public was disgusted with the oligarchic and ex- 
clusive character of the Whig connection; and the proposed 
Indian government would be an oligarchy within an oligarchy. 
The public had been shocked at the violation of principle in- 
volved in the union between Fox and North. The confiscation 
of vested rights in the abolition of the company’s charter, seemed 
only a further development of the same spirit of lawlessness. 
Every corporation in the empire trembled for its rights. And 
here, no doubt, lay the practically weak point of the entire bill. 
Whether the apprehensions of the municipalities were well found- 
ed or ill, they were most unmistakeably sincere; and enabled 
the opposition to point triumphantly to the country, and to 
appeal to a majority of the people. This cry it was that ruined 
the coalition. It gave the king courage to intrust that extraor- 
dinary credential to Lord Temple, and it made the nation blind to 
an exercise of prerogative, against which, however justifiable, 
they would at any other time have raised a tempest of obloquy. 
So fell this memorable coalition, which England did not love; 
and so succeeded to power that immortal minister whom it is 
still her pride to recollect. 

Mr, Macknight’s remarks on the whole transaction are 
moderate, and certainly plausible. He is bound to defend the 
India bill; and he naturally condemns the king. About the 
former we express no opinion, except that it was conceived, as 
might be expected from Burke, in too purely theoretical a spirit. 
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The propriety of the king’s interference to ensure its refection in 
the Lords, by letting it be known that he should regard as his 
personal enemy every peer who voted for it, is a much more 
interesting question. Why, it may be asked, did the king adopt 
this particular mode of making his authority felt? Why not 
have refused his assent to the bill after it had passed through 
parliament? The reason no doubt was, independently of the 
hazardous nature of such an experiment, that it would not have 
ensured the mortification of the coalition ministers, or have 
given him a sufficient pretext for dismissing them from his 
counsels, By the plan which he employed, he placed them 
in collision with the upper branch of the legislature. By the 
other plan, he would only have placed himself in collision with 
both branches. The king saw that the country would gladly 
be rid of the coalition. Was he justified in doing informally, 
for the sake of that object, what, if done formally, might have 
failed to secure it? No rule can be laid down to meet such 
cases as these. Each must be judged upon its own merits. 
Doubtless, we may admit as a general principle, that it is better 
for the sovereign to use his legitimate influence through the 
channels appointed by the constitution, than through any irre- 
gular machinery. The amount of good to be obtained by a 
departure from this principle, can be the only measure of its 
wisdom. And we are on the whole inclined to think that in 
this case his majesty was right. 

Burke drew up a long and formal remonstrance against this 

. exercise of prerogative. But it came to nothing. While the 
overpowering majority returned at the ensuing election for the 
minister in whose favour it had been employed, shewed that the 
English people had, by the rough logic of common-sense, resolved 
that the offence was a virtue. 

The next business of importance in which Burke was engaged, 
was the impeachment of Warren Hastings, with every stage of 
which our readers must be completely familiar through the 
splendid essay of Macaulay. Mr. Macknight’s narrative is, 
however, extremely interesting; though we cannot read it 
without a feeling of melancholy, suggested by the situation of 
the chief actor. We do not believe that Hastings was rightly pro- 
.secuted ; but we have no doubt that Burke was even passionately 
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in earnest, and his error was a génerous and noble one. He 
had no personal animosity towards Hastings, like his coadjutor 
Francis. He scarcely thought of the impeachment as a party 
move, like Fox. His whole soul was stirred with compassion 
for the sufferings of the Asiatic races, and his imagination, says 
Macaulay, was fired by the pomps, antiquities, and imposing 
traditions of the Indian monarchies. Such being his motives, it is 
distressing to find that he was deserted by his friends, and almost 
personally insulted by his enemies, in the discharge of what he 
considered to be this sacred duty. The neglect sunk deep into 
his heart, and embittered even his hours of relaxation. The 
taunts goaded him to fury, which by his libellers was spoken of 
as madness. But, if he was indeed mad, it was only as St. Paul 
was mad; and one of the greatest blemishes in a recent cele- 
brated work,’ more remarkable, however, for the width than 
the depth of the author’s acquisitions, is the resuscitation 
of this stupid old slander, which, originating as a mere joke 
among the Treasury underlings, gathered strength among credu- 
lous gossip-mongers, till it actually assumed something like 
a serious form, though not one that we should have thought 
could for a moment have imposed upon any man of ordinary 
common-sense, or accustomed to ordinary habits of investi- 
gation. 

The intense labour of the Hastings prosecution, and the morti- 
fication which attended on its failure, were immediately followed 
up by all the exciting horrors of the French Revolution, and the 
murder of the royal family. At this point the interest of the 
biography deepens. Burke was at Beaconsfield when the news 
first reached him of the storming of the Bastile. To this outburst 
of popular feeling he did not refuse his sympathy, though he 
could not help an under-current of suspicion that all was not as 
well as it looked; and that the recent act of violence was rather 
characteristic of men stung to fury by oppression, than of states- 
men with the necessary leisure and security to form a political 
constitution. Events soon shewed that these suspicions were 
not ungrounded. The invasion of Versailles by the mob fol- 
lowed four months afterwards; and the king and queen, after 
many insults, were carried back to Paris, the virtual prisoners 


1 Mr, Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation.” 
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of the populace. As the bloody drama unfolded itself with ever- 
accelerating rapidity, Burke’s sentiments on the subject gradu- 
ally became stronger and firmer. At first, when urged by a 
young French correspondent to express his opinion of events, he 
had maintained a rigid silence. Before the year was out, how- 
ever, the progress of the revolution in France, and the conduct 
of its friends in England, left no doubt in Burke’s mind that he 
should be doing more good than harm by the publication of his 
own views. The reflections on the French Revolution, ad- 
dressed in the form of a letter to M. Dupont, the young 
gentleman aforesaid, were commenced in October, 1789, but 
not published till the 1st of November in the ensuing year. 
It is not too much to say, that the book burst upon the 
European public like the voice of some ancient prophet. In 
England no other subject was talked of, and thirty thousand 
copies were sold before Christmas. Mr. Macknight has 
given us a very good analysis of this famous treatise, and 
he has, of course, a large majority on his side, when he pro- 
nounces “that in all the range of English prose it would be 
difficult to find any thing surpassing these pages of brilliant elo- 
quence.” Our own opinion does not coincide with this. In the 
description of Marie Antoinette, it is the sentiment rather than 
the language which has achieved so vast a popularity. That 
‘goes straight to the heart. The concluding sentences, indeed, 
which are an apostrophe to chivalry, and not to the fallen queen, 
po merit Mr. Macknight’s eulogy; and could not have been 
intended by Francis to come under the appellation of “ foppery,” 
which he bestowed on the earlier part of the celebrated passage. 

But, whatever we may think of the style of this famous 
work, there can be no two opinions about its power. It seized 
‘on the fluctuating opinion of the English people, and fixed it in 
a lasting mould. While men were looking on at thé revolution, 
“astonished, uncertain, and alarmed, like Belshazzar and _ his 
lords, at the handwriting on the wall, Burke suddenly appeared 
like one inspired, to proclaim the meaning of the phenomena. 
“There were a few recalcitrants—the majority in the highest 
‘places. But an overwhelming majority of the public bowed to 
‘the interpretation of the great statesman, and never again hesi~ 
tated. The steadiness of the English mind during the trials 
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and terrors of the next five-and-twenty years ; our single-handed 
defiance of half the continent ; the victories of Nelson and Wel- 
lington ; and the preservation of our oldest institutions—are, in 
our opinion, not remotely attributable to the eloquence of Edmund 
Burke. 

The parliamentary result of this open declaration of opinion, 
so adverse to that of Fox and Sheridan, was a separation be- 
tween Burke and Fox, to be followed shortly after by that 
schism in the Whig party which avenged all the former slights 
to which Burke had been exposed. The separation scenes be- 
tween the two great Whig leaders are well described by Mr. 
Macknight ; but they are so well known to all our readers that 
we shall not recapitulate them. Of the Whig party in general, 
about one hundred and fifty came over eventually to the side of 
Mr. Pitt, leaving Fox with a following that fluctuated variously 
between fifty and eighty. 

It having been stated in the Morning Chronicle, that the 
Whigs of England had decided on the quarrel between Fox and 
Burke—that the former was judged to have maintained the 
pure Whig doctrine, and that consequently Mr. Burke was to 
retire from parliament—the latter statesman conceived that he 
was called upon to vindicate himself from the imputation, and 
to show what the true Whig doctrine really was. This was the 
object with which the “* Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old” 
was written. ‘The piece was composed for the most part during 
his residence at Margate, in the summer and autumn of 
1791; and an interesting picture is afforded by Burke pacing 
the sands while he was rounding his periods, and then hurrying 
back to his lodgings to correct the last batch of proofs from 
London. The appeal is, in our opinion, the finest of all Burke’s 
political writings ; while, as a piece of English composition, we 
dissent from Mr. Macknight in ranking it second to the “ Reflec- 
tions,” as we consider it to be plainly the superior. 

While Burke was at Margate, plying his pen in defence of his 
conduct and principles, his son Richard was at Coblentz, on a 
secret mission tothe Frenchprinces. This whole transaction seems 
to have been singularly ill-judged upon Burke’s part. It was not 
wonderful that the French princes, who had seen such astonishing 
effects produced in their own country by a few savans_ and 
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litterateurs, should imagine that the author of the ‘Reflections ” 
was a much more powerful person than he really was. But for 
Burke himself to have fallen into the same delusion is indeed 
strange, and can only be accounted for on the supposition, that 
the success of his “‘ Reflections,” and the sudden change from 
neglect to popularity which it had produced, had for the moment 
clouded his judgment, and given the rein to his imagination, 
The royal refugees, then residing at Coblentz, begged his advice 
upon the best method of restoring the French monarchy. Burke, 
elated by this condescension, actually sent his son as a sort of 
private plenipotentiary to their place of exile, and requested that 
an accredited agent might be sent to himself in turn. This was 
accordingly done. The uctual advice which Burke gave to his 
new disciple was as wise and as honest as we might expect, 
though wasted on the prejudiced minds to which it was addressed. 
But the mode of communication was such as could hardly be 
expected to recommend itself to the English government, while 
it naturally afforded a fertile theme for the opposition wits. Pitt 
and Dundas did all they could to show their contempt for the 
proceeding witbout alienating Burke, who now sat upon their 
benches; but Fox and his dependents had nothing to restrain 
them from making fun of it to any extent. And Mr. Burke’s 
arrogance now figured in all the Whig newspapers, alongside of 
Pitt’s unbending stiffness and Dundas’s accommodating pliability. 
The loss of this son, in the year 1791, was Burke’s bitterest 
affliction, as his allusion to him in the ** Letter to a Noble Lord” 
is oue of his most touching and eloquent effusions. 

About three months before his son’s death, which took place 
in the month of August, 1794, Burke had retired from parlia- 
ment. In the autumn of the same year, Mr. Pitt announced to 
him the king’s intention to bestow on him a pension. The 
offer and its acceptance seem to us to require no defence; and 
here, perhaps, Mr. Macknight has shown a little lack of judg-. 
ment. He asks why, if Barrt, or Dunning, or Doddington, 
received large grants of public money without any complaint 
being made, Burke should not have done the same? To argue 
in this way, is to throw the victory into his opponent’s hands. 
Burke was neither Barr}, nor Dunning, nor Doddington. It 
Was just because he was Burke that the outcry was made. 
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When a man whose sole object is a pension obtains it, nobody 
cries out because there is nothing remarkable in it. Servants, 
spies, satellites, even honest and laborious drudges, must be 
paid if they are used, and it is well known they cannot be dis- 
pensed with. But when a leading statesman, a commanding 
genius, and a man of the loftiest integrity, places himself on a _ 
level with the drudge and the satellite, mankind will inevitably 
complain. It will not do, therefore, to defend Burke’s pension 
by simply saying that Doddington had one. We must take 
broader ground than that. Men who, feeling a conscious voca- 
tion to the political life, devote themselves, without any patri- 
mony, to the promotion of political principles, deserve every 
encouragement from the state. If they keep their hands un- 
sullied, and prove, by their services to the public, that they had 
not mistaken the bent of their genius, they can hardly be 
rewarded too highly. Nothing should be omitted to allure such 
men into politics; for they are nature’s statesmen, born with a 
comprehension of principle which ordinary men never attain, 
and with an aptitude for affairs which others acquire but imper- 
fectly with long practice. This is the true justification of the 
pension conferred on Mr. Burke; and this, we believe, was the 
spirit in which he determined to accept it. 

Burke did not live long to enjoy his late-won affluence. He 
could indeed say with greater truth than Johnson—* It has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it.” He never recovered the death 
of his beioved son. The loss of Reynolds, occurring about the 
same time, increased his melancholy; and he lingered and 
languished among his fields and woods at Beaconsfield till 1797, 
when he expired, after an illness of some months’ duration, about 
the midnight of Saturday, the 8th of July. He was buried in 
the village church by the side of his son Richard, where, fifteen 
years afterwards, the ashes of his widow were deposited. Poli- 
tics, however, could not be banished from his grave. Fox was 
not present at the funeral; and the pall-bearers, says Mr. 
Macknight with unconscious satire, were principally the dis- 
tinguished members of ‘the old Whig party.” 
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1, Some Account of Domestic Architecture in England; by the 
Editor of the “Glossary of Architecture.” 3 vols. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. & J. Parker.) 

2. Remarks on Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and 
Future ; by G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 2nd Edition. (London: 
J. Murray.) 


“NEW edition of Mr. G. Scott’s agreeable and suggestive 
treatise will be accepted as a hopeful sign by very many 

whose notions of architectural fitness differ from those avowed 
with such calm self-confidence by Lord Palmerston. In this 
work, the best known, and perhaps most liberal-minded of 
our living architects has striven briefly, practically, and in 
popular terms, to point out the right way of developing a 
beautiful and national style of secular architecture, in harmony 
at once with past teachings and present needs. On such a text 
no fitter or timelier commentary could easily be found than the 
three elaborate volumes published, and for the most part com- 
piled; by Mr. J. H. Parker. In these we are presented with a 
careful and well-nigh exhaustive retrospect of English secular 
architecture from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, illus- 
trated, as such a book should be, by numberless drawings, 
remarkable not less for the manner of their execution, than for 
the beauty, strikingness, and variety of the subjects drawn. 
They enable us to realize the steady growth of our different 
Gothic styles, from that of the noble Norman hall at Oakham 
castle, to the richer and more intricate beauties of Eltham 
palace ; from the simple old dwelling-house with its two or 
three rooms, that sufficed for our fathers in the days of the first 
Plantagenets, to the picturesque breadth of Agecroft hall, or the 
princely glories of Great Chalfield. The drawings are made to 
illustrate the letterpress, and each has its own value apart from 
the other. In one-page we are invited to look at the broad 
embattled front of Pembroke castle, or the lofty interior of 
Penshurst hall; in another we are glad to pause before the 
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ruined arches of Mayfield palace; in a third our interest is 
demanded for some striking detail, like the window of Broughton 
castle, the sideboard at Lincoln, or the cistern and lavatory in 
Battle hall. The introductory pages of the first volume lead us 
back to the dim days of Bede, and beyond those again to the 
monuments of the Roman occupation; and the last volume 
brings us down to the latter days of that brilliant period, within 
which most lovers of our old architecture are content to range 
for the best samples of artistic beauty, and the fittest starting- 
point for like achievements in the future. 

Of late years our English architecture, in some at least of 
its developments, has betrayed a very marked improvement 
on that mean and ugly counterfeit, which seems to have 
satisfied the hearts and soothed the eyes of our careless fore- 
fathers during the whole of last century. The tide of spiritual 
and artistic feeling has begun to flow back over the waste 
marshes, and to stir afresh the stagnant pools, left by the long 





reactionary slumber, which followed the fierce blood-storm of 
civil and religious warfare that swept for mingled good and evil 
over the England of Strafford, Cromwell, and William III. 
There has been a stirring among the dry bones of forgotten creeds 
and mouldering traditions; and some day, perhaps, the skeleton 
now slowly shaping out therefrom, may clothe itself with the 
flesh and sinews of a living beauty even greater than the first. 
The natural bent of all imaginative feeling to find fit symbols in 
outward forms, has closed up the gulf which our Puritan sires 
fancied they saw lying between the material and the spiritual 
world. Holiness and refinement have been allowed once more 
to come together, and the love of outward beauty is no longer 
frowned down by a fear of stinting the homage due to the 
infinite Maker of all beauty. It is no longer deemed by most 
people a sacred duty, to set apart for God’s worship the very 
ugliest buildings that human hands can fashion, or to limit to 
the use of their own drawing-rooms the employment of those 
faculties which seem specially adapted todo Him honour, At 
least one good result of the late Tractarian movement has been, 
to quicken in many minds the growth of that lurking desire for 
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less rude and scanty aids to religious devotion, out of which the 
movement itself in no little measure sprang. Not only have our 
newest English churches generally managed to look less like the 
humbler meeting-houses; but Wesleyan, Presbyterian, even 
Independent chapels, are beginning to challenge a closer com- 
parison, in point of outward beauty, with their more conspicuous 
rivals, In the case of our older churches, too, the reign of false 
economy and sanctified Vandalism is nearly over: beautiful 
roofs are brought to light by the easy removal of some over- 
lying plaster ; stone columns, rich carvings, and graceful colours, 
look out again, after long hiding under layers of barbarous 
whitewash ; portentous pews give place to seats of less uncomely 
proportions ; and arches which a modern architect might well 
despair of rivalling, reveal to modern eyes the fulness of that 
symmetry which frightful galleries and ambitious monuments 
had long done their worst to mar. 

But the spirit of improvement does not invariably work in com- 
pany with knowledge. This new order of things, however hopeful, 
has yet to get itself established on sure and rational grounds. We 
have seen the error of our past ways ; but the true path to future 
excellence has still to be searched out through the fogs that hang 
around our returning senses. It will not be enough for us to 
tread over again in the well-marked footsteps of the men who 
wrought their marvels at Canterbury, Winchester, York, Oxford, 
Exeter, and Salisbury. To rub off a thick coat of whitewash, 
and to paint over the traces of former colouring, are good deeds 
in their way. So also is it a good thing to study the great 
works of great masters. But it will not be enough for us to call 
back into fuller life the long-slumbering glories of our medieval 
churches, or to build up new ones that might be taken for more 
or less faithful copies of the old. The work of restoration; 
indeed, bids fair in many cases to be both thoroughly and beau- 
tifully done; sometimes even, if we may so phrase it, too 
thoroughly done. Nothing that a healthily refined taste could 
wish away, steps in to spoil the exquisite enjoyment of an hour 
passed in Exeter cathedral, or the fine old church of Ottery St. 
Mary, with its richly coloured chancel-roof, and noble blending 
of many styles. Only a lack of funds delays the perfect reno- 
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vation of that graceful masterpiece of perpendicular art, the 
church of St. Mary Redcliffe, at Bristol. The grand old pile at 
Canterbury, and its less known sister at Ely, have both been 
restored in a manner worthy of their old fame. The beautiful 
chapel of Merton College has been rescued in good time from 
the decay into which it seemed fast falling. And many an old, 
time-scarred, mean-looking parish church has, with the help of a 
few tools and a little patience, been made to reveal strange 
glimpses of a beauty all unforeshadowed in the stories of the 
oldest remaining villager. 

But of any wholly new developments of older art few signs 
have hitherto been borne up to the surface of passing affairs. 
Our architects generally content themselves with repeating some 
pet tune through any number of slight changes ; while art-pro- 
fessing builders can only succeed in treating us to a very lame 
and mangled rendering of the tune they specially affect to play. 
Most of our modern churches are either new editions, revised 
and sometimes altered, of well-known originals, early English, 
decorated, or perpendicular; or they are mere stiff, ungainly, 
pretentious samples of that conventional style which passes with 
the vulgar for real Gothic, but savours to more tutored minds of 
the worst spirit of paltry meeting-house barbarism. As a work 
of modern art, and a specimen of costly, if not always tasteful 
decoration, the new church in Margaret Street stands nearly 
alone among English essays of a recent date, and may fairly 
claim high rank with those of any former age. Even that is 
Jess remarkable for its individual forcefulness than for its happy 
adaptation to the wants of a very peculiar site. Another sample 
of rare excellence shines forth in the new church of All Souls, 
Halifax, built by the architect of the new improvements made 
at Exeter college, Oxford. Fashioned and furnished after the 
taste of that age, when the simpler beauties of the early English 
were first relieved by somewhat of that ornamental richness 
which marked the later decorated style, this noble record of 
Mr. Scott's genius speaks as loudly for the good sense as 
for the princely liberality of the patron who left his archi- 
tect free to carry out, as seemed best to him, the work 
his own munificence had set going. In the graceful bold- 
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ness of its outlines, the stately proportions of its spire-topt 
tower, the effective forms and archings of its deep-cut windows, 
the general beauty of its carved and painted work, and the 
careful finish of every detail within and without, there is surely 
much to enchain the most fastidious eye. The inside of this 
church especially, from roof to floor, from transept to transept, 
is one rich yet noble harmony of expressive forms and colours.’ 
And yet the last result of all that beauty is rather to remind 
us of the past than to lead us onward in the future. At any 
rate, with one or two exceptions, no thoroughly original genius 
has yet left his mark on the architecture of this age. We 
have still, as it were, to master the very rudiments of an 
art whose final teachings have been scattered to the winds 
by the blundering of ignorant interpreters, or overlaid by the 
dust and cobwebs of ages of neglect. After a long night of 
sleepy bewilderment, varied by reckless wandering after false 
lights, our first steps te a purer knowledge must needs be taken 
backward among the past centuries, in search of lost clues and 
mislaid appliances. Our faulty bearings have to be set right. 
Like parrots, monkeys, and young children, we are fain just now 
to imitate, without understanding, what the men of other days 
have done. In good time, we trust, it may be given us too to 
act for ourselves, to take our stand on the same common ground 
of first principles, and to shew that the informing spirit of our 
old architecture could rise again to astonish the world with new 
triumphs over the materials wherewith it happens to work. 
Meanwhile that hopeful prospect lies very dim in the cloudy 
distance. Few of us, in this age of stir and struggle, have 
yet got even a glimmering notion what those principles 
really are. Architecture itself is not a subject on which many 


' Talking of Mr. Scott, all lovers of true art must regret to hear that his 
beautiful and masterly design for a town hall in Halifax, on its finest site, has 
been rejected, by a municipal clique opposed to his great supporter Mr. 
Akroyd, in favour of a “classical” design, by Barry it is true, but in a bye 
street, with no frontage, and without one large room: a town hall, in fact, 
without a hall! Such an issue will, of course, wear a very different face to 
those who look out for fresh samples of that “new style” which some enthu- 
siasts saw budding in the Crystal Palace, and which a writer in the Builder for 
10th November congratulated his readers was being daily developed in “the 
new asylums and almshouses.” ‘Town halls, it would appear, from motives we 
suspect to be partly political, partly pecuniary at least in Halifax, are still to 
jorm a melancholy exception, 
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people care to think deeply, or dare to have very decided 
opinions of their own. Not being troubled with Lord Pal- 
merston’s weakness, they would rather leave all that to the 
professional men. A Corinthian column with a standing figure 
a-top—a mighty portico that leads in to nothing—a wing 
in sham Gothic, added on to a frontage in debased Roman— 
an arch surmounted by a huge equestrian statue—all pass with 
most of them for the right sort of thing, especially if they have 
cost a heavy sum to build. They have no time, if they ever 
have the will, to ask themselves why a statue should be set up 
in the clouds beyond the power of human recognition, or what 
business a Corinthian column has in a country, of whose various 
settlers none ever came from Hellas, and whose architecture has 
nothing in common with any known monuments of the land 
where Lais flirted, and “ Timoleon’s brother bled.” A glaring 
mixture of impure styles will often escape the censure of eyes 
unnaturally sharpened to pick out the flaw in a neat-looking 
bonnet, or the weak point in a well-turned ankle. And the 
professional men themselves are often no better than blind guides, 
Not only have our leading architects shewn hitherto slight 
proofs of truly creative power, but hardly six of them all seem 
qualified to interpret for the outside world the simplest teach- 
ings of their art. Delirant reges. If the question of a national 
architecture is still to settle—if the Tites and Barrys of the pro- 
fession can still be found ready to make a death-stand against 
the daring beauties of Mr. Scott’s modernized Gothic—it is no 
wonder that the unthinking and unlearned many should either 
let themselves float away on a sea of ignorant fallacies, or settle, 
like Gallio, into a state of thorough indifference touching the 
points at issue. While even gentlemen of superior parts, varied 
accomplishments, and some early acquaintance with the good 
things of classical lore, can be guilty of such reckless blunders 
as one may continually mark, or hear them making in parlia- 
ment and elsewhere, we can hardly look for tokens of a sounder 
knowledge, or a deeper interest in these matters, among those 
who stand on the lower levels of our social life. 

There are at least two enormous fallacies still current among 
all classes at this day. One is, that we have and can have no 
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such thing as a national architecture; the other, that, even if 
Gothic be best for building churches, it cannot anyhow adapt 
itself to all our private and secular wants. To these we might 
almost add a third, that Gothic was merely the barbarous out- 
come of a popish age, and cannot therefore be worthy to shew 
forth the wondrous movements of this enlightened era. That 
these, and other like fallacies, have been ably combated and 
eloquently disproved again and again—that Messrs, Scott and 
Ruskin have but lately dealt them most telling blows—that the 
works of Messrs. Parker and Ferguson, and the very pictures in 
the Jilustrated News, rise up in ceaseless protest against them, we 
need hardly remind the general reader. But for all that they 
continue to hold their ground. 
“Non Hydra secto corpore firmior, 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem,” 

than these idols of the market keep facing the combined attacks 
of reason and information. Lop off one of their heads, and 
swiftly comes another in its stead. Gothic may do for a church, 
perhaps even for a college or an almshouse ; but how about a 
railway station or a bridge? Folks may choose what style they 
please for their own dwellings, but we will have no enthusiasts 
meddling with our public offices. Even should a select commit- 
tee decide in their favour, we will admit none of their old-world 
revivals into Downing Street. And then, if you still refuse to 
chime in with the vulgar creed, you are bidden to look with 
shame at that new church in the west end, or those new dwell- 
ing-houses, crisp with “ carpenters’ Gothic,” in some rising 
watering-place, both of them run up by builders, or planned by 
gentlemen whose notions of pure Gothic were about as accurate 
as those of Lord Palmerston are on the difference between old 
Grecian and later Roman art. 

That a style so infinitely expressive as the Gothic most as- 
suredly is—so rich in striking forms and cumulative effects—so 
simple in its essential parts, yet capable of well-nigh boundless 
adornment—so musical in its seeming discords, and graceful 
amid its wildest imaginings, should by any sane person have 
been considered barbarous, is a startling proof of the wide 
range of human possibilities, During the last century or so, 
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such a notion came naturally enough to men who took their 
manners and morals also from the French; who thought Con- 
greve better than Shakspeare; read Chaucer by the light of 
Pope and Dryden; and could hardly keep from yawning over 
Gray. When the mighty Elizabethan drama was judged by 
French rules, and Strawberry Hill was a pitiful exception to the 
rage for pitiful parodies of a foreign style, itself but a bastard 
offspring of old Rome, you could hardly wonder at the eyes 
that saw no special beauty in those soaring spires—those towers 
that, slender or massive, singly or in pairs, brooded in calm 
majesty over clustering roofs of noble pitch and broken outlines 
—that long vista of graceful pillars bearing up tiers of arches 
till all seemed blended in one over-arching glory, like that of a 
stately palm-forest in Ceylon. In those days, whatever was un- 
classic—that is, unborrowed, true to English nature—was deemed 
barbarous. But how, in these latter days of spiritual renewing, 
enlarged tastes, and unsparing worship of nature, any man of 
sense and learning can hold to so un-English a belief, is more 
than our limited reason can quite explain. 

“ The eye sees only what it brings with it, the power of seeing.” 
There is a colour-blindness of the soul as well as of the body. 
It is a narrow unartistic mind that refuses to see well-ordered 
beauty under the most different shapes. Do the twining peri- 
winkle and the clustering wild-thyme belong to a more barbarous 
type of comeliness than the rose, the hyacinth, or the tulip? 
Do we better appreciate Shakspeare the more we disparage 
Dryden? or is Byron’s poetry the less wonderful because he did 
not write in the style of Tennyson? Has Beethoven less music 
than Mozart? No man of large heart and broad culture would 
think of measuring all forms of beauty by one Procrustes-pattern, 
No man of deep feeling would dare to call Gothic art barbarous, 
any more than he would blame our greatest poet for not having 
obeyed the rules of Aristotle. There is a beauty of York 
minster, and a beauty of St. Paul’s cathedral; a beauty as 
grand, orderly, and intelligible in the oue as in the other. 
To set up either of them as the one true standard of abso- 
lute grace, would be as absurd as to find fault with a lovely 
Englishwoman for not having the shape and features of a 
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Phryne or an Aspasia. The true-seeing eye will do full 
justice alike to the slender luxuriance of the Alhambra and 
the chaste proportions of the temple of Minerva, to the un- 
speakable shapeliness of the Taj, the massive sternness of the 
nave ot Gloucester cathedral, and the solemn gracefulness of 
Westminster abbey. All these are very beautiful in their several 
ways; but no two of them will bear to be tried by the same rules 
of conventional art. Each of us will doubtless prefer that one 
which comes nearest his own pet ideal; but in a candid mind 
they will all awaken more or less markedly the same flow of 
satisfied ecstasy that wells up at the hearing of “ Home, sweet 
home,” or Handel's “Te Deum ;” at the reading of “ Macbeth” 
or the “ Lotus-eaters ;” at the sight of Mont Blanc, the Thames 
at Richmond, or, best of all, a beautiful and well-dressed English 
lady. 

With regard to the Popish character of Gothic art, we think 
that very little need be said here. Its connection with Romish 
tenets seems about as easy to make out as that of Irish protes- 
tantism with a keen hatred of wooden shoes. They who put 
forth so very wild a charge—which might as fairly be applied to 
clocks, cannon, fiddles, town-halls, salmon-fishing, archery, and 
a hundred other things in present use—only remind us of that 
unhappy gentleman who saw the spectre dodging every where 
among his curtains, and perversely declining to become invisible, 
even when the doctor had planted his own body right in front 
of the unwelcome visitor. There is one style of Gothic indeed 
pre-eminently popish—the starved, unwholesome, spiritless style 
of a modern Jesuit college or chapel, which bears much the 
same resemblance to genuine Gothic, that a glorified saint of 
the Orcagna pattern bears to the living flesh and blood of 
Raphael’s Madonnas, 

The two chief fallacies first named commonly twist about each 
other like the strands in a cable, and one line of argument will 
settle both. There is every possible kind of evidence to shew, 
that England had for many hundred years a distinctly national 
architecture, called not unmeaningly the Gothic, which can be 
traced through all its continual changes, from the Saxon of 
many days before the conquest, down to the corrupted forms of 
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the Stuart period. What kind of architecture that was, how 
rich in ever-changing beauties, how flexible in its multiform 
developments, how suitable to every phase of social feeling, to 
every purpose of social life—how stately, awful, tender, severe, 
graceful, humorous, quiet, ornate, cheerful or sad by turns—any 
one may guess who has ever tarried among the exquisite details 
of the medieval courts at Sydenham, or turned over the pages of 
Mr. Parker’s instructive volumes, or travelled over a few English 
counties, or passed a single day among the curiosities of an 
old cathedial city. From all parts of the country hosts of wit- 
nesses seem to rise up in its favour, faster than one could call 
them over. In the yet living grandeur of Canterbury, Warwick, 
Windsor, and the ruined glories of Raglan, Tintern, Mayfield, 
and Netley—in the picturesque stateliness of Newstead, Knole, 
Penshurst, and Holland house—in noble old parish churches 
at Bristol, Dorchester, Boston—in the crowded beauties of match- 
less Oxford, or the quaint old houses of quiet Dartmouth— 
in many a humble village, where a grey church-tower, or an 
ivy-clasped cottage with its tall gables, cosy porch, and wide 
oriel, shines gem-like through the surrounding commonplace, 
he who runs may read the lessons such things assuredly proclaim 
to all eyes that dare to look out for truth alone. During all 
those centuries England clearly had one order of architecture, 
common alike to church and castle, to country-house and college, 
to the highest devotional purposes and the lowest earthly needs; 
and that order was the Gothic—not the Gothic of France or 
Germany, nor the bastard Gothic of southern Europe; but a 
growth peculiar to this country, drawn chiefly from its old 
Saxon roots, then quickened by wholesale grafts of our Norman 
kindred, and always modified from time to time by a thousand 
silent influences, like unto those which shape out for good or 
evil the character of every rational member of an organized 
brotherhood. 

Had the people of England ever been broadly divided into 
several distinct castes, or into two great bodies of an overruling 
priesthood and an obedient laity, one might have looked for some 
marked unlikeness between the essential features of a monastery 
and a baron’s castle, of a church or chapel and a private dwelling. 
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house. But the facts are far otherwise. Even in the days of born 
thralls and cruel forest-laws, English society was never built in 
horizontal layers, and the lower we come to our own times, the 
more gradually do different classes seem to blend and dovetail 
into each other. Brahminism was unknown, and our kings have 
never offered public sacrifices, as Roman consuls and emperors 
were sometimes wont to do. The halls of Christchurch, Hampton 
court, or Penshurst, bear the same close family likeness to Merton 
chapel or Westminster abbey, that the Alhambra palace bears 
to a mosque in Cairo, or a mausoleum in Agra, Raglan castle 
and Tintern abbey look much like copies slightly altered from one 
same-pattern. The comely old manor-house, with its clustering 
gables, arched doorways, and large mullioned windows, set here 
and there in charming disorder, stands halfway between the 
grandeur of Windsor castle or “Tom Quadrangle” and the 
simple beauty of a Devonshire cottage, with its quaint wooden 
porch, and pretty little lattice windows nestling under, or maybe 
peering out from, the tall roof of overhanging thatch. 

And the more we con the fruitful records of that long archi- 
tectural past, the easier it becomes to mark how thoroughly the 
buildings of each successive age can tell their own story to our 
times. From the scantier remains of ancient Saxondom, we pass 
to the more varied monuments of Norman and early English 
kings and priests and barons; stout old rock-built castles with 
broad moats and frowning keeps, massive old church towers 
once fit to stand a siege, a few monasteries of like strength, one 
or two old Oxford colleges, part of the great hall of Westminster, 
and parts of some great cathedrals. Thenceforth the stream of 
evidence keeps ever widening, and embracing new forms of social 
life; grim old castles, with their small rooms and low stories, 
give way to princely palaces with noble banquet-halls, and gate- 
ways battlemented less for use than show; gloomy-looking 
naves and towers are relieved or displaced by the long-drawn 
aisles and fairy-vaulted choirs of York, Westminster, or Glo’ster, 
and by the graceful heaven-reaching spires of Salisbury and 
Lichfield ; the monks of Tintern and Netley rear their glorious 
piles ; and Oxford grows more and more beautiful with stately 
yet calm-looking quadrangles, where the scholar may pause from 
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severer studies, to feast in halls or worship in chapels that pro- 
claim at once the bountiful devotion and princely taste of their 
several founders. And now the dwelling-houses of different 
kinds, the pretty parsonage, the straggling grange, and the 
lowly cottage, begin to dot the country with their picturesque 
forms, just visible through the roadside elms, instead of huddling 
and hiding together behind the walls of a few scattered towns. 
And as, in the early warlike days, every building seemed like a 
fortress, and walls of immense thickness let in the light of day 
through mere slits and defensive loopholes, and floors were 
strewn with sand or ashes, and gentlemen lay on straw, and 
comfort meant plenty of salt beef and strong ale; so in those 
later times of growing peace and refinement, architecture took 
its tone from passing circumstances, disguising rude strength 
and naked grandeur by a show of airy polished grace, and an 
easy wealth of plastic decoration; breaking up its main lines with 
many a deep buttress, or tapering pinnacle, or carved turret; 
revelling in doorways of richest moulding, in windows of noble 
size and exquisite tracery, in clusters of tall slender shafts 
crowned by capitals of matchless beauty, in roofs of many- 
branching timbers or finely carven stone, whose every boss or 
curve brings out the strength or beauty of the whole design. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were perhaps the 
palmiest days of our national architecture. In the sixteenth its 
fashion changed not always for the better ; and with the days of 
puritan ascendency its downward course was quickened into a 
run. Marred already by the unwholesome breath of the mis- 
called new-birth in Italy, and further left to stagnate during the 
civil wars, it seemed wholly to fade out under the combined 
encroachments of German coarseness and French irreligion. It 
was a bad day for the poor sufferer, when the genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren was employed to raise his Palladian master- 
piece on the ruins of old St. Paul’s. Noble as it is on the whole, 
its ugly windows suflicienily prove the inability of even so great 
a master to conquer the inherent faultiness of the style he made 
so popular. His feeble successors have, for the most part, been 
content to repeat and multiply the ugly windows, without any of 
the beauties which had once relieved them, And so, for many a 
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long day, darkness ruled over the land of Walter de Merton and 
William of Waynfleet, of Wykeham and Wolsey, and nearly 
all sympathy with their glorious conceptions died out from a 
world of intellectual scoffers and gambling libertines ; and while 
our finest old buildings were sinking into uncared-for decay, 
nothing was to be seen in their stead but uncouth, unmeaning 
parodies of old Greek or new Italian styles, the latter being 
themselves a compound of several others, and hardly liker 
what they pretended to be than a Burmese pagoda is like a 
Mahomedan mosque. 

But the reaction came at last. Gothic art was not dead, but 
sleeping. Its spirit is once more at work, reflecting and modify- 
ing by turns the general progress of a refined and serious age. 
The great poets, and the one great novelist of the last generation, 
did much to deepen the newly-awakened sympathy for a past 
whose monuments looked so very beautiful even in their worst 
decay, and whose romantic charms were heighteued by the very 
ignorance which had so long surrounded them. Consciously or 
unconsciously the old forms began to repeat themselves in various 
disguises ; Gothic churches and Gothic country-houses sprang up 
slowly here and there, and within sight of Whitehall, Somerset 
house, and the stately palaces in Pall Mall, the noble terrace 
and magnificent towers of Barry’s immortal, if somewhat costly 
pile, proclaimed the dawn of a new artistic era, in which England 
should once more make good her broken connection with the 
triumphs and dreams of her lusty, earnest youth. She had 
emerged at last from a state of seeming activity but real stagna- 
tion, like that which comes on most men after the first lull of 
youthful enthusiasm, to enter once more, as every.true man is 
sooner or later sure to do, on that lifelong struggle towards 
spiritual perfection from which she had too readily turned away. 
The Westminster palace has fairly turned the scale of national 
feeling against those champions of classic art, who regard the 
Royal Exchange and the Post-Office as worthy substitutes for a 
style that abhors all groundless ornament, and never aims at 
producing absurd and incongruous effects. 

In very truth, if people only looked for that, they would cee 
every where daily recurring signs of a national architecture still 
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alive, and bearing, under many strange unseemly disguises, a 
growing resemblance to its forgotten or unacknowledged parent. 
Oliver Twist has not yet escaped for good from the society of 
Mr. Fagin and Charley Bates. But through all his tattered 
meanness and strange environments, the boy's gentle birth and 
native goodness will peep out from time to time, So it happens 
with the Gothic of our day. It is continually showing itself in 
sundry ways, and in the most unexpected places. Buildings 
that seem to set it most carefully at naught, that claim regard 
as models of this or that style of classic purity, are convicted on 
closer scrutiny of having borrowed more or less consciously from 
the style which classicists particularly abuse. Wherever a 
balustrade, or a gabled roof, or a broad mullioned window is 
seen in company with porticoes, cornices, and pilasters, you may 
feel sure, while smiling at the conjunction, that Gothic art has still 
something to say for itself. The small porches, square or round, 
of many modern houses, though designed apparently from the 
humble sentry-box, can be traced back to a purely Gothic source; 
and any one who has ever seen a noble old oriel will at once 
recognize its latest version, rather weakened and otherwise 
spoilt, in the bay windows which abound at Brighton and other 
large watering towns. Sloping roofs, too, are essentially unclas- 
sical; and the idea of a modern veranda grew out of the old 
English cloister, as naturally as the speech of Thackeray and 
Tennyson has grown out of the language used by Chaucer or 
Wycliff. In spite of Lord Palmerston and Messrs. Tite and 
Coningham, our old English nature is not to be driven out by 
any substitutes which Greece or Rome could offer. As long as 
we retain those sharp peculiarities of thought and feeling which 
have left a long line of light upon our national past, we have no 
more reason to fear the final supremacy of a foreign architecture, 
than we have to fear the appointment of Cardinal Wiseman to 
the see of Canterbury. The imitation of foreign styles can only 
be the fashion of an hour among a people who rather pride them- 
selves on being singularly unlike the rest of the world. 
Whenever two races mix together on the same soil, that 
which is relatively the stronger will always tend to absorb the 
other in the long run; the latter in its turn leaving traces more 
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or less perceptible on the former. Whether it be determined 
by strength of numbers or strength of innate energies, or by the 
power of local influences, this sort of process has repeatedly taken 
place in the world’s history. After many centuries the old 
Frankish element has nearly died out of France. In Italy, 
Ireland, England, the Norman blood has gradually been absorbed 
in the Italian, the Celtic, and the Saxon. In the south-west 
of England we find the Saxon type of character overpowering 
the early British; while in Ireland the Saxon race seems destined 
to keep at bay, if not eventually to thrust aside, the aboriginal 
Celts. When Gothic influences had begun to lose themselves in 
the Italian mind, it was natural that Italian architecture should 
return to the old Pelasgian type. France, too, whose national 
genius seemed nearly akin to that of her southern neighbour, 
may have adopted the art as readily as she adopted the language 
of ancient Rome. But in England there was no such broken 
link to renew. Our Danish and Norman immigrants were chil- 
dren of the same stock with those Saxons from whom alone 
English history begins. Our English language shone out again 
with redoubled force, after its temporary eclipse under the dog- 
Latin of priests and law-courts, and the French-Latin of Norman 
barons. The tough old Saxon institutions lived to trample out 
the last sparks of that fierce feudalism which had once threatened 
to burn them up for ever. But the one thing that feudalism 
neither suppressed nor materially changed, was our old architec- 
ture. This at least was no new importation from another land. 
It grew up, we may believe, under the Norman dynasty, very 
much as it would have grown had Duke William been the one 
to die on the field of Hastings. At most, it was but a cutting 
from one tree grafted on another of the same stock ; or the bril- 
liant accomplished son of a steady shrewd old father. Whatever 
eclipse it may have suffered, took place at a much later period, 
from causes on which we have already dwelt. 

Such being the architecture of the past and present, such also 
must that of the future be. Whatever else it may become— 
however meaningless, affected, or debased— Gothic it will be, if it 
be any thing at all. Whatever new forms it may develop, its future 
must still be grounded on the past, as the child’s mental pro- 
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gress grounds itself on its parent’s teaching. No great success 
was ever achieved in art or seience by wholly ignoring the 
methods of former workmen, or running full tilt against the 
instinctive utterances of contemporary thinkers. The only new 
birth possible for British architecture lies in that road which the 
sister arts have already taken; in duly encouraging that healthy 
protest against foreign formalism and imitation at second-hand, 
which, among all their faults, lends a distinguishing charm to 
the works of our modern poets, novelists, and painters. We 
dress our modern statues in the clothing of the age to which 
they belong; our portraits, however absurd in other respects, 
no longer smirk forth in the garb of a noble Roman, with a bit 
of Pompeii or the Capitoline in the background. Our verses 
no longer teem with classic names or sparkle with antithetic 
smartness ; and prose-writers, with Scott and Thackeray before 
their eyes, would hardly venture to copy the cumbrous Latinism 
of Dr. Johnson, or the elaborate splendour of Gibbon. Modern 
architects, too, must look to guide by discreetly following the 
realistic movements of the day. The great Pan is dead, and 
time can only be wasted in secking to bring him back to life. 
Classic art was beautiful in its own day among its own people ; 
it may yet have some trace of lively meaning to a French or an 
Italian mind; but in that of an English Christian it can raise 
up no image more palpable than the memory of a joyous, 
incoherent dream of loveliness almost divine ; no emotion deeper 
than one of passing regret, that such a dream may never be 
bodied forth again in its full reality out of the mouldering 
fragments which 


“ Many a vanish’d year and age, 
And tempest’s breath, and battle’s rage,” 


have left standing or fallen on scenes which prose and poetry 
have alike devoted to imperishable renown. 

Those very fragments warn us against rashly building out of 
them a complete system of modern architecture. Of private 
houses, of public buildings of any sort save only a few temples, 
the ruins of classic Greece can furnish, we believe, not a single 
specimen. Nearly as scanty are our extant records of ancient 
Roman life. Barring Pompeii, they comprise only a few temples, 
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tombs, arches, and the Colosseum; and no Englishman would care 
to live in a dwelling fashioned after the true Pompeiian model. 
An open court in the centre, surrounded by mere cells of rooms 
with no windows, would hardly suit the conditions of our 
climate, or our views of modest comfort. From the old classic 
styles this one circumstance, therefore, shuts us out. But the 
modern Italian or Palladian is still open to us. So is the 
Moorish or the Chinese open to any one whose preference for 
foreign wares rests on the fact that they are foreign. But to 
those who are weak enough to rejoice in the good things 
of their own country, and only seek abroad for what cannot 
be found at home, the Italian style would be even more 
distasteful than the Moorish or the Chinese. It has not 
even the merit of being purely foreign. At best it is only 
a pretentious Latinised version of our own Gothic; a play 
of Shakspeare cut down, and re-arranged to suit the pattern 
followed by Alfieri. Out of harmony with English tastes, 
and ill adapted to an English climate, it never can be more 
than a passing fashion among a people who still, for the most 
part, drink beer in preference to claret, and retain a weak but 
invincible relish for roast beef. 

Greek art was very beautiful, but Gothic art is something 
more. The one is beauty of the finest earthly type, faultless in 
outline, matchless in proportion, calm, clear, regular, and self- 
complacent, as grey-eyed Athene or Artemis Iocheaira; the 
beauty of sublime repose and sensuous enjoyment in contrast with 
the beauty of ever-soaring hopefulness, infinite striving, and 
unwearied prayer, as suggested by the masterworks of its 
younger Christian rival. The latter is beauty too of another 
sort, less rounded, less regular, less severe, less grateful to 
undeveloped natures and mathematical minds; but richer, 
wilder, more varied, more fruitful in surprising graces and solemn 
under-meanings—a beauty that grows upon you like a sunny 
English landscape, that echoes every tone of human feeling, 
every whisper of spiritual desire; searching the heart like a play 
of Shakspeare, or wooing the fancy like an ode of Shelley ; raising 
the soul to highest heaven with Milton, or soothing it to rest 
awhile with Tennyson among the quiet nooks and corners of 
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happy home-life. The difference between them is like the 
difference between the “Antigone” and the “Macbeth;” between 
“the statue that enchants the world” and one of those passionate 
Madonnas, or divinely human Christs, on whom the best 
medizval painters lavished the wealth of their brightest genius 
and purest affections. While the one embodies, as it were, the 
highest ideal of human virtue, as conceived by the clear but 
bounded logic of the best heathen schools, the other speaks to 
us of those higher aims which the earnest Christian keeps still 
before him, as “ with toil of heart and knees and hands,” with 
much pain and many backslidings, he works his upward way 


towards 
“ The shining table-lands, 
To which our God himself is moon and sun.” 





Greek art was severely simple, working its marvellous effects 
with a few elements and a narrow range of forms. An oblong 
square of walls, with a portico at either end, and a row of pillars 
along each side, or the simple outline of a naked human form 
carved in marble, are the voice wherewith it chiefly woos our 
wondering approval. In these respects it offers to Gothic art 
the same sort of contrast that a simple but thoroughly finished 
melody in the “Sonnambula” bears to the wilder harmony of an 
intricate passage from Beethoven. A Greek temple stands out 
against the southern sky, sharp and clear; a complete poem, 
struck out and finished by one man in one mood, and during 
one hour of highest inspiration. It is one consistent whole, 
from which nothing can be taken away, and to which nothing 
can afterwards be added, without spoiling the general effect. 
In Gothic art, on the contrary, all is intricate, gradual, expansive, 
incomplete. It grows and develops itself day by day according 
to the need or the fancy of the moment, throwing out a chapel 
here, a tower there, and further on a new aisle or roof, until 
after many years the whole cathedral towers up in one blaze 
of accumulated splendours, wrought out with happy taste and 
unconscious harmony by the hearts’ toil of many thinkers and 
many hands. 

This capacity for continual growth, while it enhances the 
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beauty, serves also to enliance the strongly religious character 
of Gothic architecture; a character more or less wanting to any 
of the classic or bastard classic styles. If St. Paul's, with its 
gloriously hung central dome, awakens in us no very lively work- 
ings of religious awe, the Greek temple, with all its Circean 
gracefulness, speaks in yet fainter accents to our inmost soul. 
To any one who knows aught of Paris, for instance, there is no- 
thing more remarkable than the contrast in this particular be- 
tween the Madeleine and Notre Dame. In the one you seem 
transported to a temple of the olden creed, where all is noble: 
harmonious, well-proportioned, but hardly a thought of worship 
enters your head. The beauty around you is too formal, too 
smooth, too sharply outlined to pierce down to the lower depths 
of your spiritual being. In that relentless daylight, amid those 
clear conceptions that bound you on every side, the sense of 
awe and mystery dies away for want of any relieving shadow. 
There is no intervening cloud to show off the infinite depths of 
blue sky beyond it. But go to the other church, or, better still, 
to our own Westminster Abbey, and you will find the sense of 
mere beauty overpowered by one of abiding awe. You feel 
yourself standing at once on holy ground, afar from the glare 
and bustle of a world you have left but two paces behind. In the 
mellowed lights and deep shadows that move along those vague 
vistas, and lose themselves in that airy roof, the Infinite Presence 
shines out like the stars at lonely midnight, and invites the soul 
of man to closer communings with the world from which it came. 
As to him who looks on a landscape, surrounding objects loom 
larger in the deepening twilight, so here, by sacrificing breadth 
to length and height, by an intricate arrangement of vertical 
lines and broken surfaces, by a careful evolution of endless 
details, the mind is impressed with those feelings of infinite vast- 
ness and awful mystery, which lead it by an easy step to fall 
down and worship the Great Unseen. 

Out of this marked religiousness of Gothic art sprang, in all 
likelihood, some part of the vulgar prejudice against employing 
it for domestic purposes. Simple folk, who had not been much 
used to mix religion with their daily life, setting it apart to at- 
tend their Sunday bonnets to the weekly service, may really 
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have thought it sacrilege to live in houses built after the fashion 
of ancient monasteries, even as the wife of Parson Adams held it 
blasphemy for her husband to quote scripture out of church. . It 
is not long since Mr. Caird’s sermon seemed like the announce- 
ment of a new gospel to many who had practically sided with 
Mrs. Adams. Many people too there are, who doubtless forget 
that Goth‘c like religion may have its cheerful side, and that all 
art of a high order adapts itself with easy flexibility to every 
new phase of national growth. But the true artist will not 
allow that Gothic has ceased to be because our manners have 
undergone an extensive change, any more than the true poet 
will allow that the elements of poetry have died out of a land 
whose cities overflow with tokens of unresting toil and traffic, 
whose countless factories send up their grim shafts against the 
lurid sky, and whose furthest corners echo all day long to the 
thunder of madly rushing railway trains. 

* We have already shown that this style was never reserved 
for sacred or even ecclesiastical purposes alone, and that during 
its palmiest days it embraced nearly as many different kinds of 
building, as masons and bricklayers are required to put together 
even in these inventive days. But for all that, ancient preju- 
dices are hard to overthrow, and ignorance has powerful backers 
in the jealousy, perverseness, and self-interest of many who can- 
not well plead ignorance alone in excuse of their fierce hostility 
to the claims of an old and still useful, though long-neglected 
style. However vast may be Lord Palmerston’s ignorance of 
those questions on which he speaks the most positively, the 
rancour wherewith Messrs. Tite, Coningham, and others of that 
school, have railed at the preference given by public award to 
an architect who has not only sinned by being too successful, 
but has also been convicted of studying his art from a higher 
standpoint than the mere professional one, cannot wholly be set 
down to a mistaken zeal for the public service, or to an extrava- 
gant fondness for classic architecture. Besides a general preju- 
dice against good old English Gothic, these gentlemen have 
set up a howl of especial bitterness against the appointment of 
perhaps the fittest man in the country, to rebuild one of our 
crazy government offices on a scale more worthy of our national 
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greatness. They have used the weight of their own position, 
and the influence of a minister whose good taste is quite on a 
level with his art-learning, to hinder the carrying out of Mr. 
Scott’s beautiful designs for a new Foreign Office. In the heat, 
no doubt, of their patriotic devotion, they have been trying to 
annul the verdict of a competent committee, and to revoke the 
pledges given by a former cabinet. It is useless to remind them 
that Mr. Scott’s plan will cost no more than any of its rivals— 
that Gothic can hardly be out of place in the neighbourhood of 
Westminster Abbey and the new Houses of Parliament—or that 
Mr. Scott’s windows will let in proportionally more light than 
those of the Pall-Mall club-houses. They only butt all the 
harder against evident facts, and harp away the more fondly on 
objections which have been refuted again and again. If the facts 
should happen not to tally with their assertions, s0 much the 
worse, they seem to say, for the facts. 

Under cloak of such high authority, what wonder if people, 
who have less means of learning the truth, should continue to 
accept for truth the very fallacies which seem most untenable 
to candid eyes! The watchword of a party becomes with them 
a matter of practical belief. All their lives they have been 
hearing whispered about their own tea-tables, the same sort of 
pet phrases which have lately been bandied about in noisier 
tones among the leaders of the anti-Gothic crusade. With such 
inspiration from above, their floating prejudices must tend to 
crystallize into a set of formal assertions not the less dangerous 
for being more open to disproof; it being sometimes easier to 
conquer a whole kingdom by a timely dash upon the capital, 
than to drive a small army from a series of weak intrenchments 
in the open field. That these assertions should be more or less 
untrue, will matter little to those who find a pleasure in believ- 
ing whatever chimes in with their habitual notions. The great 
art, as Mr. Bright would probably say, is to make your state- 
ments, and leave others to prove them false. While one of 
them is getting roughly handled, flourish the next in your 
opponent’s face, and make ready to vamp up the former for 
after use. Of two parties to a dispute, he who talks loudest, 
longest, and most fluently, is pretty sure to win readiest favour 
from the unthinking crowd. ° 
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The cant most commonly heard among the opponents of 
modern Gothic—apart from objections already discussed—may 
be resolved, like Cerberus, into three heads—of cost, of comeli- 
ness, and of comfort. At first glance this threefold monster 
looks forbidding enough, but it needs no great enchanter to 
prove its growling worse than its bite. We are continually told 
that the Gothic style is very costly, because Sir Charles Barry 
designed his great work after the most florid of all florid pat- 
terns, and entailed on the country an outlay far surpassing even 
the handsome range of his original estimate. It would be just 
as wise to argue that one man could not dine well for two or 
three shillings, because another man’s dinner costs him a pound. 
The estimated cost of Mr. Scott’s design for the Foreign Office, 
was only a trifle greater than that of the rival design sent in by 
Messrs. Banks and Barry. Of the causes which had combined 
to multiply the cost of our new Parliament houses, few, if any, 
would be likely to work in the present instance. If in the for- 
mer building every inch was overlaid with ornament, beautiful in 
itself, though better suited to a clear southern sky than to the 
smoke of a misty northern capital, Mr. Scott’s ambition is rather 
to produce great effects by a due arrangement of simple means, 
and to adapt his style to the special requirements of site, pur- 
pose, and economy. Nor is even his great experience needed 
to prove to any impartial thinker, that Gothic art is not inevi- 
tably dearer than French or Italian. “There are hartises and 
hartises.” Gothic art is eminently elastic, and accommodates 
itself to every depth of pocket as readily as to every mood of 
mind. If you wish to have a house built strong enough to out- 
last your children, and care to link your memory with something 
better than a builder’s barbarism, a Gothic architect will furnish 
you with a scale of charges ranging, like those of a patent 
moderator, from something as cheap, though not near so ugly, 
as a modern lodging-house in a respectable street, to an article 
as costly and quite as grand as the great square hall with its 
classic portico, where a retired contractor takes his ease on 
money conjured by a lucky stroke or two out of the pockets of 
a trusting nation. According to your own taste and needs, you 
may have your Gothic as bare of ornament as a common cow- 
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house, or as floridly ornate as a Chinese card-case. The price is 
regulated in this, as well as other things, far less by the difference 
in size or shape, than by the difference in decorative details. 
You make your choice, and pay accordingly. Of course it is 
understood that you wish for a habitable house, not for a flimsy 
sham. If you are not particular as to the thickness of walls or 
the soundness of flooring—if you have no costly prejudice against 
unwholesome plaster, unseasoned woodwork, leaky roofs—against 
vile smells and killing draughts—awful ugliness without and 
every form of discomfort within—then, perhaps, your business 
will be better done by one of those cheap builders who run up 
rows of rickety houses at the shortest notice, in the neighbour- 
hood of every feasible railway station, or on the skirts of every 
rising country-town. 

But then we are told that Gothic buildings lack comfort, in 
the full modern meaning of that word. They are not in keep- 
ing, it seems, with the refinements of this luxurious age. To 
many persons the style has got itself hopelessly linked with low 
odd-shaped rooms, and windy passages, made dismaller by means 
of oaken paneling, polished floors, and prisonlike windows ; 
not to name the lesser grievances of stiff upright chairs, grim 
cabinets, and obtrusive chimney-pieces. Drawn perhaps from 
Carisbrook ruins, the “Castle of Otranto,” and Mrs. Radcliffe, 
their notions of olden Gothic refuse to admit the question of its 
possible growth into something more consonant with the taste 
for glare and gilding, for white marble, gay colouring, mirrors, 
and French-polish, which seems to mark the present stage in 
our national career. Or, arguing from the known to the un- 
known, they think that a Gothic building must necessarily have 
rooms as low as the rooms of some old country-house that 
called itself a convent several hundred years ago, and as poorly 
lighted as some modern church, scantily furnished with narrow 
strips of window after the fashion of a still earlier day. To any 
one who has paid the least attention to this subject, provided 
only that his eyes have not lost the power of seeing rightly, 
such notions must seem intensely absurd. In many an old house, 
and in more than one old college, the rooms are almost lofty 
enough to please the larger requirements of our own day. The 
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great Gothic quadrangle of Christ Church college will at the 
very least bear comparison with the Palladian precincts of 
Queen’s, both in the height of its rooms and the size of their 
windows. There is no more reason for regarding low rooms and 
gloomy appurtenances as essential features of Gothic art, than 
there is for printing a Greek book in the crabbed characters of 
a day long past. We have no doubt that the present furniture 
of Windsor castle falls in no respect behind that of Buckingham 
palace. We have sat for our part in old-fashioned chairs at 
least as comfortable as many of those in a modern drawing-room ; 
and in no rooms of less than average height could have towered 
those mighty four-post beds which the curious may still admire 
at Hampton Court. 

But the most outrageous fallacy of all is that concerning the 
windows. In the name of all that is just and rational, what 
single ground is there for these wild tirades against the most 
remarkable feature of Gothic art? What force of ignorance or 
perverseness could beat the assertion so often made, that Gothic 
buildings admit less light than any other? Is it possible that 
human eyes should be so dull of seeing, or so wilfully determined 
not to see? We should think that no man who cares to learn 
the truth could go far without discovering the simple fact, that 
large windows are the very essence of all later Gothic styles, as 
surely as that windows of any sort were utterly unknown to 
ancient art. They came in, as it were, with the Gothic civilisa- 
tion ; and it is from Gothic buildings that their use has been 
borrowed by the modern imitators of classic styles. Lvery one 
knows that Greek temples were lighted from above ; and even 
in the later Pompeiian houses the same mode of construction 
seems to have been carried out. There is hardly a sample of 
modernized classic in which the windows do not look more or 
less mean, obtrusive, and out of place. But look at those 
decorated windows, large and massy, and glorious with flowing 
tracery, that run along the sides of Exeter eathedral, or those 
noble specimens of perpendicular that light up the nave of Can- 
terbury; look at the mighty wall of glass that fills up the east 
end of York or Gloucester—at the great oriel window of Lincoln's 
Inn—or the windows, large and small, of a hundred old mansions 
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of every size—and your eyes must be dull indeed if they do not 
carry to your brain the same lesson which Mr. Scott has been 
trying to hammer into the brains of his unbelieving opponents. 
To say nothing of those hateful vistas of uniform London houses, 
with their endless threefold line of long uniform windows, parted 
by narrow strips of bare wall, which remind you of the dreary 
Dutch flats whence their pattern was first imported, what other 
style of modern building can show us windows nearly as large, 
as different in outline, as beautiful in themselves, or as fitly 
placed to bring out the general effect, as these? They are not 
only main features, but among the most beautiful features, of the 
Gothie styles. And yet, large as they often are, and very 
striking in their details, you never feel their size disquiet you 
with that sense of disproportion, sameness, or disagreement, 
which the windows of many a more “classic” building at once 
evoke. It is only after a careful survey that you think with amaze- 
ment how large they really are ; so artfully is their size subdued 
by their peculiar make and the treatment of surrounding parts. 
Not less remarkable than its capacity for size is the matchless 
variety of shapes which the Gothic window may assume. Ac- 
cording to your taste and purpose you may have it large or 
small, square, round, broad or narrow, short or long; its head 
may be flat, round, or pointed from the widest of angles up to 
the sharpest, from a point made by the meeting of two straight 
lines to that made by the intersection of two circles. Its details 
may be as simple or as fanciful, as plain or rich, as light or 
massive, as you please: it may have one mullion, or none, or 
many, straight up, or branching into a hundred graceful curves : 
your window-frames may be as small as those in a cottage case- 
ment, or as large as the biggest square of plate glass ever yet 
fashioned. Your window may reach from rafter to ground floor, 
from end to end: it may peep modestly from the surrounding 
creepers, or project its noble front far beyond the neighbouring 
wall; and yet, under any circumstance, you must try hard 
indeed to make it look otherwise than right, picturesque, and 
effective. On the other hand, skilful architects, doing their best, 
have failed to bring out a tithe of these or similar effects in their 
happiest renderings of the Italian or French styles. However 
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brilliant in other fields, their genius invariably burns low when 
it approaches the windows. After many years of effort, with 
every outward incentive to larger issues, they have turned out 
nothing better than the heavy formal monotony of Pall-Mall, 
and those ambitious failures in the Royal Exchange. 

And, as the windows, so are other features of the Gothic 
styles, each in its own manner and degree being admirably rich 
in form and right in expression. From door to chimney, from 
tower to pulpit, from a gable to a chair, there is no point of 
detail’ but what bears handling in a hundred different ways, 
without losing its Gothic character or jarring on the general 
harmony. Flexible in its strength as an elephant’s trunk, this 
style of art is equal to all demands on it; shines in the lowest 
as well as the highest walks; in trifles evoked by a passing 
fashion, no less than in matters of lasting national moment. 
Mille habet ornatus—mille decenter habet, whether it glitters like 
the king’s daughter in gorgeous apparel, or smiles demurely 
through its tatters like an Irish peasant girl. There is no end 
to the varieties of shape and character which a piece of Gothic 
furniture may body forth ; no kind of excellence which the true 
artist, working his best with such stubborn materials as wood: 
and iron, bricks and stone, may not attain. To call this style 
heavy, stern, or ungraceful, seems hardly less absurd than to call 
it barbarous or Jesuitical. To our thinking, its beauties range 
over as wide a field as its versatilities, displaying often in closest 
fellowship the extremes of stately grandeur and airy lightness, 
of bold simplicity and fanciful luxuriance. Heaviness may really 
be the main attribute of such buildings as Blenheim and the 
Pall-Mall clubs, and grace can hardly be said to abound in the 
outlines of Buckingham palace; but there is nothing heavy to 
our minds in the massive squareness of those Oxford “ schools,” 
nothing ungraceful in the simple strength of those rock-like 
pillars in Gloucester nave. No Moorish building could outdo 
the effect produced on us by the startling slenderness of that 
single shaft which bears up the roof of the main entrance to 
Christ-church hall. If ever we should come to admire the 
classic charms of the Bank, the Post-office, the National Gallery, 
or gaze with artistic enjoyment at Chelsea hospital, and 
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Kensington palace, then, but certainly not till then, shall we 
begin to retract our praises of that manifold beauty, which seems 
to grace alike the luxuriant grandeur of Windsor castle and the 
simple dignity of Penshurst place—that beauty which lingers 
among the lowly aisles and open rafters of some quiet old village 
church, as readily as it floats around the mazy groining, and rich 
stone bosses which cap the dreamlike glories of some famous old 
cathedral. 

Variety is the soul of Gothic, as uniformity was the soul of 
Classic art; a rich unfading variety of materials not less than 
of forms. In a country where marbles are nearly priceless and 
good building-stone comparatively rare, that style of architecture 
should be least desirable which requires the general use of stucco 
and plaster over a simple surface of wood or brick. Even if any 
such use were less at variance than it is with the whole spirit of 
pure art, our moist English air is for ever proving it as unsuc- 
cessful in practice as it is unsound in theory. A shower of rain 
will unmask the hideous sham as thoroughly as a heated room 
brings out the paint on an elderly beauty’s cheek. But Gothic 
art can do without such vain disguises. It delights to draw out 
the hidden virtues of the stuff it works in, whether it be 
brick or stone, or something ruder than either. That it revels 
in rich colouring, the beautiful roofs of Ottery church or 
Canterbury minster will prove to those who have come away, 
willing, yet half afraid, to believe in the pictured eloquence of 
those Gothic courts at Sydenham. In the former church, the 
exquisite blending of scarlet, green, and gold, recalls once more 
the very colouring which first lit up the chancel some five 
hundred years ago. Very cheerful is the effect produced by a 
skilful arrangement of two or three simple hues. Unlike the 
over-richness of the new House of Lords, it seems in this case 
to add just enough to the general effect, and no more. In this 
style of decoration, much of course depends on the taste of him 
who plans or him who orders it; and to many people the skil- 
fulest arrangement seems out of place, or overdone, even as the 
bright colouring of our modern painters seems overdone to those 
who admire the faded hues of some half-invisible painting by 
Rembrandt or Salvator Rosa. 
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But that colour, rightly disposed, may be a powerful handmaid 
to the architect who prefers a cheerful variety to a monotonous 
gloom, few honest students of this style will care tu question. 
And the means of gratifying a taste for colour wax cheaper and 
more varied every day. The encaustic tiles of Staffordshire are 
daily growing into more general use; and no end of pleasing 
effects may be brought out at little cost by dressing the outer 
walls of a house with vari-coloured bricks. On the many capa- 
bilities of this latter invention Mr. Scott has done well to 
enlarge, in his pleasant and practical volume beforenamed, to 
which we refer the inquiring reader for much sound advice and 
able argument on other points of architectural detail. If his 
eclecticism with regard to future developments of our national 
art be sometimes carried a little too far, we may hardly quarrel 
with the mere excess of that wholesome philosophy, which pro- 
claims the depth of its reverence for the past, by bringing its 
results into closer harmony with the feelings of the present day. 

And after all, it is far better to take hints from the Gothic of 
Central or Southern Europe, than to persist in dragging our 
own glorious architecture behind the chariot wheels of a mis- 
called “ Renaissance.” Asa matter of taste, a few borrowings 
from the stones of Venice, or those of Bruges, would be far more 
tolerable in every way, than the best possible translations of St. 
Peter’s or the Pantheon, the Louvre, or the Tuileries. 

In its cumulative beauties, its irregular outlines, and a kind of 
hazy richness in some of its finest embodiments, Gothic art 
seems thoroughly to harmonize with the manifold charms of a 
fair English landscape, as it glooms and glistens through all the 
changes of a sunny spring day, or rolls its reddening billows 
softer and softer away into the mellow autumn air. And this 
kind of irregular beauty it is which seems most to take an 
Englishman's eye, whenever he travels beyond the neighbour- 
hood of his usual home. He crosses the German Ocean to revel 
in the wonders of quaint old Flemish towns; pays due homage 
to Cairo and Valetta; or, wandering to the far corners of his own 
country, is struck by the resemblance which Dartmouth and 
Durham bear to places he has seen abroad. And foreign no 
doubt they scem to eyes accustomed to the formal dinginess of 
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Gloucester place, or the formal showiness of Belgravia. And 
yet the latter really belong to a far less national type than the 
former, which survive to show us how other parts of England 
might have looked but for the reign of bad taste which finally 
set in with the Revolution of 1688. A like abundance of broken 
outlines, combined with height, lends their saving charm to 
Oxford street and Leicester square, and the stately buildings 
that look over Hyde Park. Among the best bits of modern 
London, Waterloo place and Belgrave square surpass in their 
own style the vaunted beauties of the Rue de Rivoli, but fail to 
equal the massive picturesqueness of those broad towering 
Boulevards. Ina great city height tells even more than breadth, 
and the steep roofs and tall chimneys of our Gothic style would 
produce all the imposing grandeur, without the dangerous draw- 
backs of rows of buildings six and seven stories high. And for 
the combination of noble masses with beautiful details, we should 
say that Gothic art has no rival. Let him who doubts this only 
manage to ride into Oxford over Magdalen bridge, take in the 
full magnificence of the street that winds before him, disclosing 
colleges and churches on either hand ; glance at that glorious 
group of buildings behind St. Mary’s; turn down past the long 
front of “Tom Quadrangle,” and afterwards spend a week 
among the inner marvels of this glorious old city; and then, if 
he still refuses to trust his own eyes, we can but open ours 
the wider, and think of those worthy gentlemen who still believe 
in the innocence of a Smethurst or a Daniel Good. 

Gothic art is so open, so plastic, so full of practical bearings, 
that the puzzle for a clever workman would rather be to botch 
his work than to do it thoroughly, to achieve a blunder than to 
miss a beauty, to sink to the level cf barren commonplace than 
to rise to the height of unwonted excellence. All tricks, shams, 
disguises, it abhors alike. It never sticks at showing the com- 
monest details; eschews stucco as a general rule; has no room 
in its philosophy for aught resembling the unspeakably frightful 
back of many a London street, beyond which the force of ugliness 
and slovenly neglect can never go. It finds food for picturesque 
treatment in a park-paling or a garden-wall, and clothes a simple 
. churchyard cross in a beauty entirely wanting to the arms, and 
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broken pillars, and weeping angels that throng our larger burial- 
grounds. Instead of making its chimneys display their ugly 
forms to the rear, or crouch behind the shelter of a balustrade, 
it raises them boldly forth against the sky in forms as gracefully 
effective, with reference to the whole building, as those of a 
doorway, a gable, or a tower. The strength and beauty of an 
old English bridge is proverbial, and for all purposes of modern 
engineering the Gothic arch still seems at least as useful as any 
other. Gothic domes may be made quite as lofty, large, and 
beautiful as the Palladian. With a little taste and less outlay, 
a modern factory might please the eye almost as much as an 
ancient manor-house; and that forest of dark chimneys that 
towers along the Trent valley, would have helped to adorn, instead 
of marring, the broad prospects of a fair neighbourhood. 

Mark too, by the way, how the peculiar forms of Gothic 
buildings seem to fit the peculiarities of an English climate. 
In the irregular outlines, the projecting corners, the overhanging 
upper-stories, the broad windows, the sheltered galleries, the 
cloistered courts, you have so many devices for making the 
most of the good things which that climate really offers, for 
tempering light with shade, warmth with coolness, for getting 
enough and not too much of fresh air, for securing the needful 
exercise in dirty weather. And those clustering gables and 
steep roofs, that lend so much of seeming height to the buildings 
of which they form so excellent a crown, how thoroughly do 
they seem devised to carry off the wintry rain-floods, to lessen 
the mischievous effects of repeated snowfalls, and to shelter the 
upper rooms from the continued fierceness of a July sun! 

It is a pity that those who profess to encourage a taste for 
the arts in general, should hitherto have done so little for the 
cause of our national architecture. If architects themselves-are 
still to be engaged in unseemly squabbles about different styles, 
let the people be taught through any other channels that seem 
open to them. What the directors of the Sydenham palace 
have already done for our churches, they might attempt to do 
for Gothic houses of every kind. A few models of these latter 
on a reduced scale, would teach far more of practical truths than 
those misshapen extravagances which represent the rude taste 
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of the nations ruled by Ninus and Sesostris. If those halls of 
glass were really meant as a training-ground for that enlightened 
taste on which their own ugliness offers rather a startling com- 
ment, we should have thought the end more likely of attainment 
by the study of designs from Clevedon court or Newstead, than 
by a group of winged bulls or wonderfully fashioned giants from 
the Nineveh diggings. Be that as it may, the question hence- 
forth is not one between two styles of nearly equal merit, but 

rather between Gothic art and that which is no art at all. In 

the present rage for adding street to street, and house to house, 
around all the larger towns and popular neighbourhoods, it is 

a hard trial to see so large a number of new buildings run up by 

a set of men who have either no taste at all, or sacrifice every 

thing else to the lust of making money in the cheapest way and 

in the shortest time. Nor are these hideous eyesores allowed to 

hide their charms from the vulgar gaze. It being the fashion to 

build on sites commanding a fine prospect, any one who has 

travelled twenty miles from the city must have remarked how 

often the fairest landscapes are marred by the intrusion of one 

or more staring, huge, square boxes of brick or stucco, which 

grin down in frightful self-complacency on their wondering 

neighbours of many miles round. And this plague of tasteless 

building spreads farther every day, and no Phineas has yet 

arisen to stay it from among the descendants of those who saw 

the completion of Windsor castle and Tintern abbey. “Oh, 
for one hour of the Roman ediles or the Russian police!” we 
inwardly exclaim. Between those who hasten to sell, and those 
who hasten to buy land on building leases—between retired 
tradesmen having more money than taste, and families too 
poor to do what their tastes advise — between the heavi- 
ness of an architect's charges and the Beotian dulness of a 
builder’s brain, the prevalent fashions seem to lie in cheap and 
ugly houses on the one hand, and dear and ugly houses on the 
other. 

How to check this growing evil is the problem we would 
submit to all who care not only for the national art, but also for 
the national morals. We must have more honesty, more patrio- 
tism, as well as a purer taste, ere we can hope to renew the 
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architectural glories of a day long past. Let those who buy and 
sell for building purposes alike remember, that quick profits are 
not the sole end of an Englishman's being. Let none who 
would have houses built for their own use, grudge to lay out the 
trifle more which may ensure them the difference between an 
eyesore and an ornament to the land they live in. Much too 
would be gained, if architects and builders could be brought to 
work more intelligently together, for their mutual interests and 
those of their employers; and more still, if our boasted middle 
classes could learn to discover a relish for higher beauties than 
those of book-keeping, and to prize the usefulness of other arts 
than those which sometimes lead to suggestive paragraphs in the 
Lancet or the Police Reports. Beautiful forms cannot be too often 
placed before eyes accustomed to the dingy outlook from a city- 
parlour, or the dreary vistas of a manufacturing town; and the 
inner truths, of which they are the passing symbols, cannot be 
enforced too often, or too boldly, on minds warped from their 
early singleness by a lifelong dabbling in the tricks and quibbles 
of a lower morality, and hardened to every finer impulse by the 
rush and turmoil, the “ never-ending still beginning” toil and 
trouble of a life-campaign, where victory chiefly goes to the 
best digestion and the hardest heart. To effect a material 
change for the better in this state of things, must needs be a 
work of time. For our part, we do not despair of the future. 
We cannot leave this subject without making one last appeal 
to our worthy premier’s good sense and wonted love of fair-play, 
against any further effort on his part to annul the award passed 
by fit judges on Mr. Scott’s designs for the new Foreign Office. 
An award deliberately pronounced by a parliamentary com- 
mittee, and carried beyond mere approval by the late ministry, 
whose pledges on behalf of the country at large were hardly to 
be accounted naught in the eyes of their successors, is not a 
thing to be lightly set aside at the whim of a minister, backed 
by the prejudices of a small but violent faction. It is a poor 
quibble to say, that even if government is bound to employ a 
certain architect, it has full power to choose its own style of 
building, and to force the architect into a compromise as unfair 
to himself as it might be grateful to all admirers of sharp prac- 
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tice and Palmerstonian views on art. Parliament had left the 
choice of architects and styles both to a select committee, and 
the late ministry had called on the winning candidate to carry 
out his own design, with no restrictions save those depending 
on pounds and shillings, Even if Lord Palmerston had any 
voice in the matter, his good sense should have pointed out to 
him the futility of trying to cut genius against the grain, 
and his modesty should have warned him against the folly of 
setting his own confused notions above the opinion, not only of 
judges specially appointed to try the case, but also of most 
Englishmen blessed with a due share of general culture or fine 
natural taste. A Gothic Foreign Office, built by the first 
Gothic architect of our day, would have added one more to the 
characteristic beauties of a neighbourhood rich in national sug- 
gestions; one more to the proofs lately given of a newly- 
awakened interest among Englishmen in the right development 
of their national art feelings. That Mr. Scott would turn out 
something mark-worthy, in whatever style, we can readily con- 
ceive ; but it would be worse than time wasted if a man of his 
genius stooped to take lessons in his own art, either from the pre- 
mier himself, or the fourth-rate architects to whom his own success 
has hitherto taught neither tolerance nor self-distrust. In the 
name of all that is just and beautiful, let us hope that Mr. Scott 
may yet be allowed his own way, and that some of us may live 
to see the classic neighbourhood of Westminster abbey and the 
new palace adorned with other masterpieces, in that style which 
our patriotism, our local surroundings, our searchings after the 
highest expressions of spiritual and formal beauty, commonly 
teach us to prefer. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


The Fourth Estate. By F. Knicur Hunt. (Bogue.) 
The History of British Journalism. By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
( Bentley.) 


HE historian for the Newspaper Press has yet to come- 
The works of the late Mr. Hunt and of Mr. Andrews 
supply materials which have been badly handled. Both are 
meagre and incomplete, and there is an elaboration of details in 
the book by Mr. Andrews, which is intolerably tiresome. From 
Mr. Hunt something better might have been anticipated, had 
he lived to prepare another edition of what he modestly desig- 
nated as “Contributions towards a History of Newspapers and of 
the Liberty of the Press.” Mr. Andrews has not turned to good 
account the preliminary labours of his predecessor. Mr. Hunt 
lacked method, but he was an able pioneer; his data will be 
always useful and highly interesting, as regards the early days 
of English journalism. The struggles to secure publicity for 
public proceedings are eloquently described, and he steers an 
independent course between the royalists and the puritans, in 
their respective efforts to “ better regulate printing” on the one 
hand, and the seizure of the presses of the “malignant” on the 
other. The political pamphleteering of Prynn, Lilburn, Nedham, 
Twyn, Tutchen, Defoe, Swift, Bolingbroke, Addison, Steele, 
Wilkes, Churchill, &c., down to the days of William Hone, is 
brought under notice pleasantly as well as forcibly. It is in 
modern journalism that Mr. Hunt has signally failed; and the 
sins of omission and commission on the part of Mr. Andrews, in 
his details of the newspapers of the day, are absolutely ludicrous. 
His redeeming quality as a compiler is the index; without this 
guide his “history ” would be endless confusion. Dr. Johnson’s 
specimens of the “Acta Diurna,” show that Romans had their 
MS. news. For a long period we claimed the Enylish Mercurie, 
1588, as the earliest newspaper printed; but Mr. Watts in 1839, 
in his letter to Mr. Panizzi, exposed the forgery, and Mr. Hunt 
establishes that the Weekly News, 1622, was the first journal 
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printed in this country, and that to Nathaniel Butter must be 
ascribed the honour of being the founder. At this epoch James the 
First’s reign was nearly over, and Mr. Hunt reminds us that Crom- 
well was then a brewer at Huntingdon, Hampden a Buckingham- 
shire squire, Milton a boy scholar, and Ben Jonson poet laureate. 
Even at the establishment of the first newspaper, rare Ben 
Jonson laid down the fundamental principle of the getting up of 


a journal. 
* News of the morning? I would fain hear some 


Fresh from the forge.” 
Even in 1861 the news must be fresh from the forge, or woe 
betide the paper which gives intelligence a day old. News in 
1622 was the capital of a newspaper, as it is in 1861. Telegraph- 
ing has equalized the facilities of editors; but the paper which is 
first in the field with authentic details relative to the event of 
the day, whether it be political or social, will maintain its pres- 
tige with the public. In the management of modern journalism, 
the acquisition of early and exclusive intelligence is much lost 
sight of. No stamp duties being imposed in the early days of 
the press, there were “farthing posts” and “ halfpenny posts.” 
The licensing system began ia 1637, but it ended in 1695. The 
Oxford Gazette appeared November 13, 1665, and the London 
Gazette, which has continued to this day, the 5th of February, 
1666. We hear of the next provincial paper, the Lancaster, 
Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, in 1695. It is still in exist- 
ence—a prosperous journal and without leading articles. The 
Edinburgh Gazette, founded in 1699, was the first paper in Scot- 
land, and the Dublin Gazette appeared in 1711. The first metro- 
politan daily paper was the Daily Courant, in 1702, the first 
year of Queen Anne's reign. The dates of existing morning 
papers are the Public Ledger, 1759; the Morning Chronicle, 1770; 
the Morning Post, 1772; the Morning Herald, 1781; the Times, 
1788 (first published as the Daily Universal Register in 1785) ; 
the Morning Advertiser,1794; the Duily News, 1846; the Daily 
Lelegraph, 1855; the Morning Star, 1856; and the Standard, 
1857 (first published as an evening paper). ‘The dates of existing 
evening papers, three times per week and daily, are the St. James’ 
Chronicle, 1761; the Evening Mail (Times), 1789; the Sun, 
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1792; the Globe, 1803. The Express (Daily News), the Evening 
Star, the Evening Herald, and Evening Standard, are all of modern 
date; but the longevity of English journalism is sufficiently 
proved in citing the above dates. And yet it is a common 
observation in society, that newspaper property is so fluctuating 
and variable, Changes in proprietary may be so, but still, the 
attachment of readers to the journals they have been accustomed 
to is undeniable. There have not been any great changes in 
the getting up of a newspaper from its original formation in this 
country. 

The Spectator of Nov. 26, 1714, gives a sketch of the news- 
reporter of the day, which will stand for the present period— 
“The one early in the antechamber, his head thrust into the 
thick of the press, catching the news at the opening of the 
door while it is warm, laying the ear close to the wall, sucking 
in many a valuable whisper.” The Reuters and the Havas’s of 
1712, are described by Addison, “There are about half a 
dozen ingenious men who live very plentifully upon the curiosity 
of their fellow subjects. They all of them secure the same advices 
from abroad, and very often in the same words; but the way of 
cooking it is very different. These several dishes of news are 
so very agreeable to the palate of my countrymen, that they 
are not only placed with them when they are served up hot, 
but when they are again set cool for them by these penetrating 
politicians, who oblige the public with their reflections and 
observations upon every species of intelligence that is sent us 
from abroad. The text is given us by one set of writers, and the 
comment by another. But, notwithstanding, we have the same 
tale told us in so many different papers, and, if occasion re- 
quires, in so many articles of the same paper ; notwithstanding, 
in a scarcity of posts, we hear the same story repeated by dif- 
ferent advices from Paris, Brussels, the Hague, and fron any 
great town in Europe; notwithstanding the multitude of anno- 
tations, explanations, reflections, and various readings which it 
passes through, our time lies heavy on our hands till the arrival 
of the fresh mail: we long to receive further particulars to hear 
what will be the next step, or what will be the consequences of 
that which we have already taken.” What a capital editor 
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Addison would have made even in 1861! Every body laughs 
at the Eatenswill Gazette, and the LEatenswill Independent, 
whose interchange of editorial civilities Charles Dickens has 
described so humorously, but in the Britannicus, the Aulicus 
and Aguaticus of 1642, the exchange of epitaphs was pretty 
stiff; for instance, one writer thus apostrophizes his contem- 
poraries :— 

“To vindicate the honour of a parliament I took my pen. I have dis- 
covered the lies, forgeries, insolences, impieties, prophanations, blas- 
phemies, popery of the two sheets, and now I have done.” 

The Daily Telegraph of 1861, attacking a lord or a bishop, could 
not be more complimentary. 

The wordy warfare was not always confined to the profes 
sional journalist. There were aristocratic gladiators, such as 
Lord Cowper in the Tatler, in reply to Lord Bolingbroke in 
the Examiner. Statesmen in these days do not condescend to 
write to journals for the settlement of their differences, but they 
write “letters” destined for publicity. Pitt wrote “leaders,” 
and had the political sagacity to appreciate the importance of a 
free distribution of any articles which he considered ought to be 
extensively read. No minister in this country ever took greater 
pains to secure a large circulation throughout the country of 
newspapers supporting his views ; and no editor ever understood 
better than Pitt the tone to be taken, both on foreign and domestic 
policy. The great mistake of modern writers for newspapers on 
foreign affairs is, that they will argue from the purely English point 
of view, rarely qualifying their judgment of actions of public men 
on the continent, by recollecting what the nature of the nation 
really is—what are its customs and its peculiarities—and how far 
the idiosyncrasy of a foreigner differs from that of an English- 
man, Could any leading article be more irresistibly ludicrous, for 
instance, than that one in the Zimes on the news of Garibaldi’s 
entry into Naples, when the Printing-House Square oracle actu- 
ally recommended the Italian patriot at once to attack the St 
Januarius’ miracle? No journal makes greater blunders than the 
Times in the discussion of continental affairs. After getting to- 
gether, at an enormous expense, and with infinite skill, the most 
authentic information, the fruits of the industry and intelligence 
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of its able correspondents are negatived in one leader, filled with 
absurdities which make it the laughing-stock of the statesmen 
of the country, the affairs of which it undertakes to settle, but 
which not the less is accepted as graphic and powerful by the 
readers who are profoundly ignorant of foreign politics. 

Mr. Hunt’s history of the Times is interesting, inasmuch as it 
establishes that the inconsistency so often displayed by that 
powerful organ is, in point of fact, the essential element of its 
policy from the foundation of its present title. The original 
prospectus is cited, from which we extract the following :— 

“ The Times. 

“Why change the head ? 

“The question will naturally come from the public; and we, the 
Times, being the public's most humble and most obedient servants, 
think ourselves bound to answer :—‘ All things have heads, and ail 
heads are liable to change.’ 

“The Times! what a monstrous name! Granted ; for the Times is 
a many-headed monster, that speaks with a hundred tongues and dis- 
plays a thousand characters ; and in the course of its transformations in 
life assumes innumerable shapes and humours. 

“The political head of the Times, like that of Janus, the Roman 
deity, is double-faced.” 

Has not the first John Walter found consistent descendants ? 

The question is often debated, whether the Times will main- 
tain its present position, with the increase of the cheap press, 
after the doomed paper duties are repealed? We have heard 
for many years that the circulation of the Times could be pulled 
down, but we have never witnessed the slightest approximation to 
the realization. It has been beaten in news, it has been beaten 
in expresses; but in continuity of fresh and powerful writing it 
has never been surpassed. Its political changes do not affect 
the advertisements, and therein is its strength. There must be 
found another Smith & Son to pull down the Times. Smith 
& Son are to journalism what Mudie is to the novelists. The 
good public little suspect the unseen dictation exercised in 
enabling them to read a newspaper or a novel. ‘“ Wheels 
within wheels,” as Sam Weller philosophically remarked on the 
caged bird in the prison. There are fetters for the mind, 
which the purchaser of a newspaper or a book at a railroad stall 
little dreams about. A speculator in a newspaper property, 
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and a novel-writer in their first launch, will find that to get 
afloat is as difficult a task as that which attended the “Great 
Eastern.” Mr, Hunt states that the Daily News was the only 
successful attempt to establish a new morning paper since the 
days of the first John Walter. He alludes to the failure of the 
New Times, the Day, the Morning Journal, the Representative, 
and the Constitutional. The Daily News is certainly successful 
in the sense of its being still alive. It is a highly respectable 
liberal journal, which has always been conducted with great 
ability. But it has never been a paying property; and whilst it 
managed to destroy the Morniny Chronicle as a Whig organ, will 
never repay the enormous capital which has been spent upon it. 
This gives rise to the question, “ What wiil make a newspaper 
a paying property?” Is it early and exclusive intelligence? 
Is it powerful writing? Neither of these accessories, nor both 
combined, appear to have achieved success. Murray, in the 
Representative, had every thing at his command—capital, in- 
tellect, and influence, and yet it failed. Douglas Jerrold, 
Thackeray, and Laman Blanchard worked at the Constitutional, 
and yet it failed. Charles Dickens, who was one of the quickest 
and best reporters in the parliamentary gallery, failed as editor 
of the Daily News, the price of which has been at twopence- 
halfpenny, threepence, and fourpence, and is now at threepence ; 
but it has not caught up the Jimes. It appears to us, judging 
from newspapers past and present, that it must be, after all, the 
influence of a dominant mind to ensure success. Robert Bell, 
the poet, dramatist, novelist, and historian, raised the Atlas 
to high repute. Rintoul carried the Spectator through all diffi- 
culties. James Wilson, who died in India, ensured the triumph 
of the Economist, investing dry subjects and piles of figures with 
interest. The Hunts caused the Evaminer to flourish. Theodore 
Hook vivified the John Bull. Barnes and Murray are names 
associated with the Times; Perry and Dr. Black with the 
Morning Chronicle; Sidney Taylor with the Morning Herald; 
Stuart, Byrne, and Crompton, with the Morning Post; the 
Clements with the Observer and Bell's Life in Iondon; Wakley 
with the Lancet; James Grant with the Morning Advertiser ; 
Murdo Young and Jerdan with the Sun; Father Prout with 
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the Globe; Ingram with the Jilustrated News; Lloyd, Stiff, and 
Reynolds with their democratic punts; Harmer with the Weekly 
Dispatch ; Dr. Giiford with the Standard; William Cobbett 
with the Jegister; G. H. Lewes the Leader; the Dilkes the 
Atheneus:; Josiah Conder the Fatriot; Bell with Bell's 
Weekly Messenger; Douglas Jerrold, Gilbert a’Becket, Mark 
Lemon, and Henry Mayhew, with Punch; Lucas and Coulton 
with the Press, and other names which do not come to our 
memory in these random recollections of proprietors, publishers, 
printers, and writers who are within the recollection of the 
present race, as identified with the respective publications we 
have cited. 

Now the success or fame—two very different words to be used 
as regards newspapers, for some of the latter may be great with- 
out being profitable—of the papers we have named, has arisen 
mainly from some special qualification of a single person attached 
to the publication. He may have been only a printer, a pub- 
lisher, a tradesman, in fact, without being a politician or a man 
of letters. He may have had the intellectual power personally 
to carry out large views ; or he may have been a mere plodder, 
with a kind of instinct in the getting up of his journal, to 
understand the tastes and wants of his readers. At all events, 
the highest order of intellect has failed as an editor, and to the 
non-initiated in the newspaper world, it seems strange to 
add, that it is not one literary man in a thousand who can 
write a first-rate leading article. This is the most difficult 
achievement in journalism. It is as scarce a quality as first- 
rate oratory. It is equally as much a gift to write a column 
leader, which will move the world, as it is to deliver a stir- 
ring set speech. For a leader to tell, it must speak volumes. 
The reading of a whole life is expected to be compressed 
in one article on the topic of the day. It is not enough 
to be terse and brief—the leader writer must be also brilliant 
and forcible, clear and captivating. You must carry your read- 
ers with you, warm them, excite them, command their intellects, 
enlist their sympathies, so as to make them retail your ideas 
as their own, and fancy that they (the readers) are the minds 
which are ruling the nation. In these fast days, the time for 
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reading becomes less and less for men of business, who rush to 
their avocations in the city or west end, and the journey which 
takes them from their homes to the busy scenes of life is con- 
sumed in the hasty perusal of the morning newspaper. After 
births, deaths, and marriages, the telegrams, prices of securities 
are looked to, and then are the “leaders” devoured. What a 
solemn silence is the first ten minutes in a railway carriage, after 
the diurnal supply of news has been obtained! Facts and 
commentaries having been swallowed, not digested; then is 
heard the tongue pouring forth the commentaries which col- 
lectedly form what is called public opinion—that is, newspaper 
opinion, for thousands and thousands of people have no other. 
We were once in danger of being a “Times” ridden people. 
We believe the peril has past, and that is one result of cheap 
journalism and cheap literature. Both sides of the question, at 
all events, are arrived at promptly, and originality of thought 
has been thereby saved. But what a different result attends 
the labours of the orator and the journalist! The former can 
talk himself into the highest offices of the state—the latter must 
be content to slave at the oar, his name known only to a few, his 
usefulness turned to account by the spouters. The chances of a 
seat in the legislature for the journalist are indeed remote. He 
may get a county judgeship, he may become a county treasurer, 
he may be appointed a consul or vice-consul, a lunatic or sanitary 
secretary, a poor-law, educational, or factory inspector, but he 
must leave journalism if his ambition be beyond these rewards. 
Lord-Chancellor Campbell was a reporter, so was Sergeant 
Spankie, so was Sir Adam Bittleston, the Madras judge, the son 
of a respected editor of the Morning Post for many years. The 
late Thomas Bittleston; the late Mr. Delane of the Times, 
Fonblanque and Forster of the Examiner, Doyle of the Morning 
Chronicle, Gilbert a’ Becket of Punch, Tom Taylor of the Times, 
the late Mr. Knox of the Morning Herald, have received 
government patronage. Ward, of the Weekly Chronicle, died 
governor of Ceylon. The only instance within our recollection 
of a journalist dying in harness the holder of high office, was 
Wilson of the Economist. Professor Creasey’s connection with 
newspapers ceased long before he was nominated Chief Justice o 
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Ceylon. The Whigs, however, have thoroughly comprehended 
the importance of attaching journalists to their coteries. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Clarendon, particularly, have never ignored 
the claims of public writers ; and it is to the honour of these two 
statesmen that, on many occasions, they have nobly interfered to 
maintain the privileges of foreign correspondents in their some- 
times hazardous career, without distinction of party politics. 
The perils attendant upon the journalist who accepts a conti- 
nental mission, are sometimes of a nature to exact from the 
government of his country prompt and vigorous action. The 
present race of correspondents dates from the siege of Antwerp. 
During the civil war in Spain, there were representatives of 
English journalism both in the Christino and Carlist camps, 
and some of their adventures are romances of real life. They 
were not merely present at the stirring actions from the death 
of Ferdinand to the last campaign of the brave Cabrera in 
Catalonia, but some of them ran the risk of being shot off- 
hand, were taken prisoners ; and their sufferings and privations 
in Spanish prison life, equal those of the victims of Neapolitan 
and Austrian despotism. Tucker, the artist of the Jilustrated 
London News, was recently killed in Italy. If Mr. Andrews 
should ever give another edition of “ British Journalism,” he 
will perhaps inquire into the adventures of other “ ambassa- 
dors” besides those of the Times. The life of a foreign 
correspondent would alone make an interesting volume, 
without reference to a single mission. The late Mr. Honan 
has left records of his journalistic experiences in Spain and 
Italy, both for the Morning Herald and the Times. Mr. 
O’Reilly has given us reminiscences of his career as a corre- 
spondent, although he has not yet published the incidents of his 
life as Parisian correspondent of the Times. Mr. W. Russell 
has afforded lively books of his campaigns in the “ Crimea” and 
in “India.” Mr. T. Wingrove Cooke has written a most smart 
book on China. Of the fate of his unfortunate successor, Mr. 
Bowlby, at the time we write there is no authentic account. 
Mr. Woods has supplied the world with a valuable chapter of 
the Crimean history, derived from his Morning Herald corre- 
spondence; and now that he has gone over to the Times, we are 
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to have shortly his travels in America whilst following the bril- 
liant career of the Prince of Wales. General Henningsen, who 
was once a correspondent of the Zimes, the author of “ A Cam- 
paign with the heroic Zumalacarreguy,” and “ Revelations of 
Russia,” and who joined the buccanier Walker in his Central 
American campaigns, could write a curious book, if he thought 
fit, of his journalistic experiences with Kossuth, whose secretary 
he was after the Hungarian chief first landed in this country. 
We have specified enough to show, that in the books of Mr. 
Hunt and Mr. Andrews the inner life of journalism in modern 
times is remarkable for its omissions. It is, of course, out of 
question that a living editor or a living correspondent can pub- 
lish the secrets of the prison-house. The press is much abused ; 
but it is an honourable illustration of the career of journalists, 
that they have kept the secrets confided to them. Private and 
confidential correspondence has been respected. We only recol- 
lect a very recent instance of the breach thereof in the publication 
of a circular which was marked as not intended to appear in type, 
and the general expression of indignation must have convinced 
the Daily Telegraph that it had made a mistake. It is tne con- 
viction entertained by statesmen and diplomatists, that in their 
relations with the English press they are dealing with “gentlemen” 
who are “safe ;” agreeable relations have been preserved, and the 
public writer, without committing his informant, can put forth 
right views, and publish early and exclusive intelligence. It would 
be neither consistent with morality, nor safe to society, if jour- 
nalists did not strictly adhere to the courtesies and convention- 
alities exacted for a cordial interchange of communications. 
The English press, if it occasionally offends through the indis- 
ereet zeal of reporters who have not tact to distinguish private 
from public incidents and actions, has reason to be proud of the 
cautious conduct of those men who are trusted with editorial 
functions. Much depends upon their discretion, and that of the 
proprietary. We sometimes regret that the old editorial respon- 
sibility has been transposed to the new department of modern 
journalism—we mean that which is called, “the manager of the 
paper.” In former days the editor was a literary man, with 
whom his brother writers would be sure of meeting with sympa- 
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thetic support and courteous intercourse. The sensibilities, the 
susceptibilities, of the staff of sub-editors, leader-writers, and 
reporters, were understood and appreciated. Since the intrc- 
duction of the “manager,” who very often is not a literary man 
at all, the relations are rough and rude; but this is not all, the 
“manager” is not, like the literary editor, a man of conviction— 
one who would sacrifice his life’s blood for the carrying out of 
his principles, and for maintaining the character and reputation 
of the journal he represents—the said manager may look at the 
publication with a tradesman’s eye only, with a solely financial 
consideration for circulation and advertisements. With such 
narrow-minded and sordid views, a journal is often starved, or 
you will see paragraphical advertising and other matters, which 
plainly indicate that it is not independence, intellect, and integ- 
rity, which dominate in the direction. 

Whatever may be the faults of English journalism, we can, 
however, challenge comparison with the continental press. See 
to what imperialism has reduced the French newspapers. We 
were much struck with some remarks in a work just published, 
“Two Years in Switzerland and Italy.” The authoress, who is 
the celebrated Frederika Bremer, graphically contrasts the im- 
provements she has remarked in the French and English capitals 
in her recent visits. Labour for the elevation of the poorer 
classes,” says the benevolent M. Ducpetieaux, the director of 
the prisons and philanthropic institutions in Belgium, “ is 
not alone the duty of the Christian, it is at the same time the 
highest states’ wisdom.” The Swedish writer shows how im- 
perialism works for the interests of the poor as regards other 
earthly comforts, and how the well-being of the co-operative 
community is understood in this country :— 

“Tn London, the most miserable quarter, the darkest streets 
of the city, had been pulled down; its most wretched dens—dens 
of crime and poverty—had been broken into, and light and air 
poured into them; whilst at the same time dwellings of a better 
kind had been built for the labouring class, and no expense spared 
to provide the artisan with a wholesome dwelling, good water, 
fresh air, light, and whatever else might aid in elevating him. In 
Paris the object had been first and foremost to beautify the 
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principal quarters of the city. The avenue from the Tuileries 
across the Place de la Concorde to the Barriétre de I’Etoile, is 
perhaps one of the most beautiful which any city can shew. In 
the immediate suburbs of Paris, Louis Napoleon had constructed 
artificial lakes and mountains, to the great delight of the inhabi- 
tants of Paris. But L’isle de la Seine, with its gloomy moulder- 
ing masses, the bureaux of police and justice, looked like the 
most befitting haunt of all the gloomiest mysteries of Paris; and 
on the lst of October, 1856, there was to be found in Paris 
10,000 homeless artisans, who could only obtain accommodation 
by the direct and despotic interference of the Emperor and his 
police force. It is said that artisan barracks are now being 
erected out of Paris and within the city; I saw that the poorer 
portions were pulled down, and now in course of rebuilding. 
But would it not have been better to have begun with this, 
instead of adorning the Louvre and the wood of Boulogne?” 
The same authoress declares that England stands foremost 
amongst nations to provide material means for the elevation of 
the working classes, and the improvement of their condition. 
“There is a good and a bad conservatism,” writes Frederika 
Bremer; “the former is a golden thread, which leads us to the 
past, and makes us more thoroughly understand the present and 
the future; the latter is a block of wood, which stands where it 
is placed—comprehends in fact nothing, and never progresses.” 
It is for the Conservative journalism of the period to look to 
the “golden thread,” and to appeal to the electoral masses from 
whose hands the parliamentary majority is to be obtained. 
Writing for clubs and coteries will not attain the end in view. 
A constitutional majority is not to be won in these days without 
acting upon the voters, and the ten-pounders are the great lever 
by which Conservative reaction is to be carried out. In political 
agitation, the whole system is changed. Whether for good or 
for evil, it is the “pressure from without which tells,” as it is the 
turning to account of this mode of action, that has given Libe- 
ralism its long lease of power. Conservatism must look to the 
press and to the platform, if it intends to increase in influence, 
universally as well as mentally. We must have a popular press, 
for which the success of the “Standard” affords every encou- 
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ragement. We do not fear discussion, and for discussion there 
must be debaters, whose voices can reach all classes of the 
community. The opprobrium attached formerly to “agitation” 
is a theory of the past. Lords lecture in literary and mechanics’ 
institutes, and speak at agricultural shows, whilst demagogues 
rave at public meetings. Popular assemblies are not left to the 
brawlers, and chartists, and democrats. Counter appeals are 
made, not merely to regularly convened county constituencies 
and town and borough electors as in former days, but to the masses 
who are not electors; for it is felt that those who hold the fran- 
chise are influenced by the demonstrations and excitement of 
non-voters. But to second this aristocratic agitation, the aid of 
the press must be ensured, if it is to prove effective with the 
electoral body, and it is precisely the journalistic co-operation 
which has been lost sight of. If there had been a more active 
and numerous Conservative press, there would have been less 
chance for the return of so many delegates instead of represen- 
tatives in the House of Commons. In an infinity of towns - 
and boroughs, the operative and middle classes read but one 
weekly paper, and that one will be one of the cheap two- 
penny journals, essentially democratic and revolutionary in its 
tone. To oppose this class of publication, there has been one 
attempt, namely, the establishment of the “ Weekly Mail,” which 
was started as a three-halfpenny paper, and afterwards raised to 
twopence. It is to be regretted that, when there was a prospect 
of rendering this journal of value for the Conservative cause, it 
was not thought of. Starved at the outset, the paper fell into 
the hands of managers whose sole notion was how capital could 
be extorted to carry on their speculation. The subsidizing system 
proved a miserable failure, and the “ Weekly Mail” disappeared, 
as it deserved. Had it fallen into the hands of men of thought, 
of observation, and of culture, it might have proved a great 
lever. We repeat that a cheap weekly journal is the great 
want for the Conservative cause in the provinces, though a 
high-priced journal may perhaps be better suited to London 
and its suburbs. But it is not journalism, written exclu- 
sively for literary gladiatorial combats, which will be read 
by the classes of the community wherein ten pounders mostly 
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are to be found. We want master spirits, who under- 
stand the wants, the wishes, the views, the feelings, the 
opinions, the prejudices, the passions of the popular mind— 
writers who comprehend the interests of rival classes, who can 
point out to them and prove by facts, experience, and by the 
irresistible logic of events, who are their real friends, and 
the substantial advantages which accrue to them from maintain- 
ing a well-balanced form of government in this country, and 
what they would lose by exchanging the rule of the many for 
that of the few. At the same time, it cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon persons interested in journalism, that the writing 
in journals of this description ought not to be of an inferior 
character to that which is to be found in newspapers of a 
higher price. The lower orders instinctively suspect a style 
accommodated to the supposed level of their capacity. There 
could be no nobler task than that of inquiring into and 
raising the condition of the bulk of the population, and to 
make the working classes understand who are their best 
friends, the “bloated aristocracy” or the “mercenary moneyo- 
eracy”—the latter, who grind them down to the lowest; 
or the former, who are striving to elevate them, to educate 
them, to alleviate the hardship of their lives. It is only certain 
money-acquiring manufacturers who will tell them that their 
scanty wages may be increased by studying political economy, 
and that strikes and combinations may be got rid of by universal 
suffrage. The trade societies are not likely to be enlightened 
az to their true interests so long as they peruse Chartist and 
Socialist journals; and they are made to believe that ignoble 
democratic mediocrity is preferable to a form of government in 
which royalty, hereditary peerage, and representatives perio- 
dically chosen, have been so long associated with patriotism, 
heroism, and national honour. If the press of the country, 
so far as regards the working classes, is to be left in the hands 
of designing demagogues, agitation will be continued. New 
leagues will be formed, and the “ pressure from without,” which 
has brought our institutions to the verge of the precipice, may 
eventually force them over it. The mot d’ordre has been issued— 
‘ Primogeniture.” The passion for proprictorship is to be incul- 
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cated. The working classes are to acquire fixed property—they 
are to become landowners. The soil is to be subdivided as in 
France, notwithstanding the lessons written in blood and at the 
cost of freedom. This is another “economical” pressure ; the pro- 
prictors must look to it in time,and seek friends and allies amongst 
the masses through a Conservative press, for in no other manner 
can the “same thought” be dropped into “ thousands of minds 
at the same moment.” “ The press,” said Benjamin Constant, “ is 
mistress of intelligence, and intelligence is mistress of the world.” 
Bulwer has written, that “men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss it freely.” The public 
will not wait for political pamphlets and essays—they must have 
their supply of news, and the commentaries thereon, within a 
week at the latest. The thinking and literary classes, who look 
out for their monthlies and quarterlies, are limited in number, 
and already have their political convictions firmly established. 
It is not therein that Conservatism is to look for converts. We 
must enlighten the effervescing elements of the population, and 
find the vent and safety-valve which Guizot has pronounced to 
be so imperative for the salvation of society. Of what earthly 
use is it to preach weekly, that the doctrines of Liberalism are 
quite opposed to the haspiness of the majority of the nation, to 
readers who believe this as fully as the writers? Sulky, self- 
sufficient Radicalism will never be overthrown unless we can 
follow the humbler classes to their homes, whether in the smoky, 
toilsome towns of the manufacturers, or in the rural districts. 
Conservative journalism has not kept pace with the quickened 
movement of society ; in the anxiety to maintain every thing that 
is above us, attention has not been paid to the stations below us. 
It was the profound conviction of this want of a press to develop 
constitutional reaction, that prompted us to pen the article on 
“Conservative Journalism” in our last Number. It was not 
without due deliberation, and a thorough conviction that it was 
better to tell the truth without reserve, that we invited attention 
to the returns, shewing the falling off in the numbers of news- 
papers advocating the cause of Conservatism. The New Quarterly 
has been pronounced not to be the Quarterly. If there was any 
necessity to publish the caution, it is the highest compliment 
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that could be paid to us ; for assuredly we never have considered 
that our stamp and status entitled us to the honour of being 
mistaken for a powerful and respected contemporary, “ who has 
so long and so honourably held the first rank in literature.” The 
title of the New Quarterly was not assumed by the present 
proprietary. It was originally started ostensibly as a non- 
political review, but it was soon indirectly tainted with Teutonic 
liberalism. The New Quarterly, after it changed hands, at once 
enrolled itself amongst the supporters of Conservatism; and we 
have been proud to be recognized as following humbly, but 
earnestly, in the wake of those colossal defenders of the same 
cause, the time-respected Quarterly and Blackwood. It is better 
to be insignificant than insipid; even a little pretension will 
serve a cause better than pompous puerility. It is quite clear that 
the great body of conservatives in this country cannot be repre- 
sented by one organ. There are certain specialties and recommen- 
dations which entitle every journal advocating constitutional 
principles to support, and there are, of course, varieties of views as 
well as of taste. On church matters, for instance, how is it possible 
that one paper can affect to be the sole authority? The selection 
of a newspaper should be an open question, left to the judgment 
and discretion of every conservative. We have old, and tried, 
and experienced journals, and these are assuredly entitled to 
every consideration, so long as they manfully and ably maintain 
the principles of the party. Readers of Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
the John Bull, the Sunday Times, the Era, the Press, the St. 
James’s Chronicle, the Standard, the Morning Herald, and the 
evening editions of the two last-mentioned journals, can assign 
reasons for their faith in their favourite papers. There are also 
other representives of Conservative feeling, such as the Guardian, 
the English Churchman, the Union, who justly have their admirers. 
The Illustrated London Review also reminds us that the success of 
Mr. Hannay, as editor of an Edinburgh paper, is a proof that Con- 
servative Journalism is not at alow ebb. Now, we are gratified 
beyond measure at Mr. Hannay’s brilliant career; but what does he 
in the north, when he should be called upon to serve the cause in 
the south? How is it that there is not one of the highest posts 
on the London press occupied by this able writer? It is not 
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from choice that he is thus ostracised. The mention of Hannay’s 
name reminds us of the heavy loss to Conservative journalism of 
two of its most distinguished members, one unfortunately by 
death, the other from causes which are not pleasant to specify. 
Whatever the cause, Conservative journalism cannot afford to 
lose such pens. It is these constant secessions which cause 
such mischief to the Conservative press of the present day. 
Take the case of the Press newspaper, than which, from 1855 to 
1858, there was not a more brilliant and ably written journal in 
existence. We pass over silently its subsequent position, and 
only express a hope that the effort now being made may increase 
and render permanent its present reputation. Mr. Coulton’s 
premature decease has been an irreparable loss for Conserva- 
tive journalism. He was the founder of the Britannia, and 
died in harness as editor of the Press. He was a contri- 
butor to the Quarterly and to the New Quarterly. Mr. Coulton 
was one of the most effective leader-writers and powerful 
reviewers we have ever known, either in this or othe~ countries; 
and we have been in contact for some years with the chiet 
contributors to the continental press, particularly the writers 
in the French, German, Spanish, Italian, Belgian, and Dutch 
journals. The masterly articles in the Press during Mr, 
Coulton’s career, will not easily be forgotten for their re- 
markable sagacity and foresight. To eminent statesmen and 
distinguished diplomatists have often been ascribed Coulton’s 
writings. To read the Press on the Russian war, would 
give the notion that the writer was gifted with prophecy. 
But Coulton was a statesman as well as a journalist. He was 
capable of conceiving and promulgating the policy of a party. 
The masterly skill with which he would develope all the salient 
points of a political controversy—the profundity of his historical 
information—the promptness with which he could bring his re- 
miniscences to bear—the grace with which he illustrated his 
subjects—were equally remarkable. As aman, he was a true 
patriot ; he loved our country and our institutions; he was a 
thorough Englishman. A more honest and simple-minded man, 
with all his vast attainments, could not be met with. Such a 
VOL, 1. H 
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character, had he lived, must have found his way into parlia- 
ment. His last earthly ambition was to conduct or found a 
Conservative morning newspaper. He had his own notions of 
earrying on such an undertaking, and we may add that these 
were not the stereotyped formula with which the editors of the 
day content themselves. Here was one of the unknown workers 
whose name, from the anonymous system of English jour- 
nalism, is known to so few. He was the representative of en- 
lightened Conservative opinion—and wrote boldly and fearlessly. 
He was not in a state of servitude or subserviency to his party, 
for the leaders thereof knew his integrity, and respected his inde- 
pendence. 

We should like to see a Conservative organ in active circula- 
tion amongst the working population of the manufacturing towns. 
What an appalling amount of squalor would be disclosed, which 
the rampant Radical journals take especial care not to make 
known to the world! It is only in the returns of the Registrars- 
General, that the battle of life in the cities of commercial 
freedom can be studied. What a noble editorial task would it 
be, to publish detailed accounts of the physical-and moral con- 
dition of the operative classes, who are under the especial care 
and protection of the cottonocracy! There is a press to denounce 
the “rich and luxurious” landowners; and the moneyed and 
mercantile classes believe in every statement which affects the 
character of a “bloated aristocracy.” Now, we have no desire 
to flatter the rich and great—there are duties in every rank of 
life; but when we contrast the rural homes of the humble classes 
with the dwellings of the drudges who are doomed to die the 
slaves of a mighty material force, how convinced do we feel that 
a more equalized press might in time accomplish a great change, 
which will assuredly never emanate from sulky sufficient radical- 
ism in the smoky toilsome towns! How have the doctrines of 
liberalism contributed to the comforts and enjoyments of the 
masses in manufacturing districts? When there is a cry of 
hunger from a great city, one of those sudden advents of intense 
misery which a severe season will periodically produce—when 
starvation: stalks through a manufacturing town, the staple of 
which has been sacrificed for the exclusive profit of a foreign 
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nation, where are your free trade leaders to preside over meet- 
ings to relieve their fellow-creatures? Do you hear the “un- 
adorned eloquence” and “pugilistic vigour” of the trading 
agitators at those assemblies where subscriptions are to be 
raised? No; seek for the manufacturers’ oratory elsewhere. Go 
to the large hall, where the “exclusive circles” are to be 
attacked—where the hereditary legislators are to be abused— 
where equality and fraternity are to be preached, but not prac- 
tised. And for the suffering operatives and artisans will be 
provided, certainly intellectual food—they will be told to study 
political economy, to rail at primogeniture, to shout for reform, 
but for the food of the body they will not have a mouthful. 
The Coventry victims of Gladstone, Cobden, and Bright, 
need not expect much relief from the French treaty managers 
and other friends ; but it is the aristocrats whom the working 
men have been taught to abuse and despise, who in the hour 
of distress at once come forward, and with princely liberality 
subscribe large sums, besides seeking every mode of finding em- 
ployment for the factory workers, who haye been recklessly turned 
out of employment to carry out a theory. We have innume- 
rable journals—demagogical and social—as the Journal des Débats 
justly states, to attack the Queen, the House of Lords, the aris- 
tocracy, parliament, the Jaws of property; and there is complete 
liberty, unbounded licence, in fact, to wound all the sentiments 
of religious England ;” but where is the press to point out to the 
working-classes the monstrosity and wickedness of such incen- 
diary publications. Here is the Morning Star of December 
12th before us. Immediately following a telegraphic report of 
Mr. Bright’s reform flare-up at Leeds, is a letter headed “Just 
Repudiation,” and signed “A Country Clergyman,” (who is he?) 
printed with all the honours of large type, which letter actually— 
& propos of the China war and the fortification war—recom- 
mends that the debts of the nation should be repudiated. In 
the same number of the Morning Star (the Manchester Bright 
organ be it remembered) there is a leading article, in which it 
is intimated that it will depend upon the character of the future 
monarch of this kingdom, whether the agitation for a Republic 
is to be commenced; for, adds the Star, sneeringly and patroniz- 
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ingly —* Queen Victoria is protected from attack upon her 
throne and dignity” by a safeguard infinitely more effectual than 
that of statute or even common law—that is, royalty is on 
sufferance from the Star and its supporters. This is, at all events, 
plain writing. We know what we have to look forward to. 
Equally unequivocal is Reynolds’s Newspaper of December 9th, 
which has an enormous circulation amongst the working classes. 
Its first “leader” is headed, “ The Territorial Tyrants and Robbers 
—Mr. Bright on Primogeniture and Entail” Mr. Reynolds is 
strong in epithets—it looks as if he kept a stock ready in a drawer, 
and took them out to stick in “his articles” promiscuously, “ He 
writes of the iniquities, calamities, monopolies, robberies, immo- 
ralities,” of the present system. He denounces the Lords, their 
parasites, and other ignoble dependants, subsisting in sloth and 
splendour, their lies, slanders, scurrilities, and calumnies. He 
styles them privileged plunderers of the working classes, 
The laws of entail and primogeniture, asserts Mr. Reynolds, 
are the twin accursed devices of the aristocracy for the mainte- 
nance of its political and territorial monopolies. He informs 
his readers that the eldest sons of British peers are unintellec- 
tual noodles and moral scamps, because they happen to be the 
first-born. According to this theory of Mr. Reynolds, the 
youngest sons are not unintellectual and immoral. If so, the 
peers who have been born younger sons, and who have acquired 
their titles by the deaths of elder brothers, are exempt from Mr, 
Reynolds’s malediction as regards intellect and morality; but 
the younger sons, he says, swallow up the hard earnings of the 
“ people’s labour,” enjoying all the sinecures in church, army, 
navy, civil service, and in our colonial possessions. The huge 
landed estates were all got by force and fraud. The church is 
the handmaid and the prostitute of aristocratic statesmen, and 
the wet-nurse of noble and hereditary sucklings; but we will 
not tire the patience of our readers by further citing the blas- 
phemous, rancorous, and revolutionary diatribes of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, the English representative of the Marats, Dantons, and 
Robespierres of bygone days; but we would again repeat, that 
the only cheap journal to penetrate to the habitations of the 
working classes, against whom the sedition we have been pained 
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to refer to is spread, is the Standard. Ought not, then, that 
journal in circulation to count by millions instead of thousands, 
if an antidote is to be administered for the poison of a demo- 
cratic cheap press? The Standard is rendering the Conservative 
cause good service. Its improvement of late has been marked. 
We have now before us the last return to the House of Commons 
relative to registered newspapers, and the number of stamps 
issued to each, for twelve months ending June 30, 1860. The 
Times administrative department is artful in its announcements. 
Nothing can be more ingenious than the mode in which they 
extract the returns relative to the issue of impressed stamped 
newspapers. Here is the latest example of sly sifting :-— 


Comparatively, only a very limited number of newspapers are now 
issued with the impressed stamp upon them ; nevertheless, they exceed 
30,000,000 a-year. In the year ending at midsummer last, the news- 
ard stamps issued were, in round numbers, 33,775,000,—namely, for 

ngland, 23,777,000; Wales, 356,000 ; Scotland, 4,249,000 ; Ireland, 
5,393,000—33,775,000. But some of these stamped papers are not 
newspapers in the ordinary sense of that word—the London Gazetie, 
Punch, trade circulars, and many “ class” periodicals; making allow- 
ance for these, however, there were at least 31,000,000 of stamped 
newspapers circulated in the twelvemonth in the United Kingdom. The 
entire circulation of newspapers is, of course, far beyond this; many 
issue no stamped copies, and leave the purchasers to affix a Queen's 
head on every transmission through the post; and there are probably 
very few, if any, that do not send out the bulk of their issue unstamped, 
But so considerable is the demand for stamped copies that there are 
sixty-six newspapers, every one of which takes above 100,000 stamps in 
a year—twenty-eight published in London, fourteen provincial papers, 
nine Scotch, and fifteen Irish. The following list shows the number of 
stamps required in the year by the London daily and alternate-day 


papers :— 


The Times... ... «. 3,309,999 Shipping Gazette .. «.. 332,000 
Morning Post... ... ... 290,000 | Globe .. ... «ee es + 190,000 
Daily News «0 woe 199,707 Evening Star w. «.. «« 150,000 
Morning Herald... .. 178,384 oe ae 
Btamdard... ses nce aes 103,104 Evening Herald ... ... 94,208 
Morning Advertiser... 60,000 Evening Standard ... ... 2,064 
Morning Chronicle ae 54,000 Evening Mail ... ... ... 420,000 
Publie Ledger fon, 0s 50,000 | St. James’s Chronicle ... 150,000 
Express... §... s. ... © 408,515 | Evening Journal’ ... .. 36,500 





No doubt it was calculated that some curious person would 
make the addition of the above figures; and, as the Times is so 
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modest, let us staté that its stamp circulation and that of the 


Evening Mail, its edition of three times per week, 


make - - - 


The total stamped circulation of the papers cited 


by the Timesis - 


Majority of the Ztmes over all the above papers, 


8,729,999 


2,443,132 
1,286,867 


‘ Now, it is no use beating about the bush, or attempting to 
keep back disagreeable facts from the Conservatives. It is far 
better that they should be told the truth, if they know it not 
already, as to the causes of their parliamentary minority ; and 
we therefore place in juxtaposition the relative stamped circu- 
lation of some of the Conservative and Liberal morning, evening, 
and weekly papers, with the same explanation to our readers that 
the Times gives as to the entire circulation of a newspaper, not 
being accurately arrived at, inasmuch as there is no clue given in 
the official returns to the unstamped copies, and those sent out by 


the penny stamp. 


MORNING PAPERS. 


LIBERAL. 
The Times, - : - 3,309,999 
Morning Post, - - 290,000 
Daily News, - - 199,707 
Morning Avertiser, - 60,000 
Morning Chronicle, - 54,000 
3,913,706 





ConseRVATIVE. 


Morning Herald, - 


The Standard, 


178,384 
103,104 


__ 


281,483 


The Daily Telegraph, which has the largest circulation of any 
morning paper, not even excepting the Times, and the Morning 
Star, are not included in the returns, except the latter for 5000 
stamps for the quarter ending September 30, 1859; so that 
these two ultra-liberal organs leave their buyers to post the 
paper with the penny stamp. The Shipping Gazette and Public 
Ledger, being essentially commercial papers, we have not in- 


cluded their stamps. 


THE EVENING PAPERS. 


The Express, - - 408,515 
The Globe, - - - 190,000 





598,515 


The Sun, - 
The Evening Herald, 
The Evening Standard, - 
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The Evening Journal is dead. The Fzpress belongs to the 
Daily News, and the profits of the former help to pay, but 
not cover, the losses of the latter. The Evening Herald has not 
long been in existence, and the Evening Standard is of such 
recent date, that only the last quarter’s stamps are in the 
return. 


THREE TIMES PER WEEK PAPERS. 
Evening Mail, (Times) - 420,000 | St. James’s Chronicle, - 150,000 


The Totals of the Liberal Morning Papers, - 3,913,706 
Do. do. Evening Papers, . 598,515 
Do. do. Three Times per Week, 420,000 


Grand Totals, 4,932,221 


The Totals of the Conservative Mcrning Papers, - 281,488 
Do. do. Evening Papers, - 258,922 
Do. do. Three Times per Week, 150,000 


Grand Totals, 690,410 





Let us now see how the parliamentary return stands with the 
political metropolitan weekly press, again requesting our readers 
to remember, that they are not to fix the circulation of the 
journals mentioned at the figures for the issued stamps. Some 
papers have almost exclusively a metropolitan clientele; in such 
cases the journal is delivered by the newsman, sold in the office, 
or forwarded to its address with the postage stamp, and not the 
newspaper stamp, for the latter will not frank the paper in 
town, only in the country :-— 


ConservATIVE WEEKLY Papers. Liperat Weexty Papers. 

Illustrated London N 3 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger 451,000 | Nows of the World sega 90300 
The Guardian ... ... ... 200,077 | Weekly Times ... ... ... 238,359 
Civil Service Gazette... 61,978 | Wveekly Despatch... .. 218,718 
The Era ... ... ... «+ 46139 | Saturday Review _. |. 147,000 
John Bull... ... «.. «+ 40,000 — vs ee see 116,000 
. Server ...  ... ws «ee 91,000 
Sunday Times ... ... .. 36,889 Eimaminer ...0 0.0 00s eco 89.700 
The National Standard ... 34,347 | Illustrated Times ... ... 76,418 
The English Churchman 33,800 | News of the World -- 56,550 
1.750 Economist ... ... .. ... 64,500 
_ er 3 »4v Reynolds ie, Fe 53,261 
The Union wee vee eee ==: 16,910 | Patriot Oc 
Spectator ... ... ... ... 44,869 
Atlas w. ... . «- 20,000 





It is quite useless to make the additions of the above papers— 
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the lists spéak for themselves’ We have not mentioned the 
Weekly Mail (Conservative), and J.eader (Liberal), for they are 
both defunct. The Record, which is neither “fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor fruit,” is also omitted. It represents such Conservatism as 
can be got out of the Shaftesbury school. The metropolitan 
district papers—some neutral, the majority liberal—are also not 
put down. The class and sporting papers would but swell the 
list of Liberal organs. Since the return- was printed, a new 
liberal weekly newspaper, The London Review, edited by Dr. 
Mackay, has been started. It has novel features in the getting 
up, partaking more of the monthly magazine and weekly scien- 
tific paper than the ordinary journal. The London Review has 
a tiradé against Toryism, which it declares to be dead. It calls 
Conservatism, Toryism in a mask ; and maintains that the former 
is at war with progress. Hence the decline of Conservative 
journalism, and not the defeats and disasters attendant upon the 
splitting of the party, and the treason of its chiefs. History will 
not bear out the opinions of the London Review. From 1806 to 
1829, the Tories were in office. From the last-mentioned year 
the break-up began. Why does the London Review call the 
opposition to Roman Catholic emancipation “ an old bigotry?” 
Who was right and who was wrong as to papal intrigue and 
conspiracy? Who was the true prophet, Lord Eldon or Sir 
Robert Peel? Who was the boy who chalked “No Popery” on 
the walls, and then ran away? Is the cry for the “ Repeal of 
the Union” utterly extinguished? If England had not pro- 
nounced unmistakeably as to papal aggression, the 1829 year 
would indeed have been a fatal year. The Liberal organs are 
most anxious to make it believed that Conservatism must go 
back to antiquated prejudices. We do not intend to oblige our 
enemies by following this line of policy. The Conservatives will 
take the world as it is—will accept things as they are; they 
will not ignore the steamboat, the railroad, and the telegraph, 
and they hesitate not to believe that, if bodies travel faster than 
they did, ideas are getting forward as rapidly. But, even with 
an express train, the Conservative pilots will not dispense with 
the brake. We are not going to glide down madly the terrible 
incline. We will not blind our eyes to the signals of danger. 
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The notion that there is to be but one party in the state, and that 
one soi-disant Liberalism, is monstrous. Even the Zimes could 
not stand that ideal unity, a triple-crowned tiara of Radical infal- 
libility !_ We are not yet slaves to the spirit of shopocracy, nor yet 
utterly prostrated by manufacturing moneyocracy. There are 
high and powerful intellects enlightening the world. Why, the 
mere report of Lord Derby’s serious illness frightened the leading 
journal out of its life. What are we to do to fill up the gap by 
the loss of such a statesman? it cried—England can never do 
without a Conservative party to take office, should the Whigs 
persist in repealing the paper duty. The Datly Telegraph, the 
instinct of which informed it that, if there was no opposition, no 
Conservative press to attack and reply to, Othello’s occupation 
would be gone. How could the Telegraph exist without a spicy 
article now and then running foul of a Conservative lord? Its 
stereotyped epithets would be utterly lost. The lord who lisps, 
the lord who is an idiot, the lord who is corrupt, the lord who 
was born with a silver spoon in his mouth, the lord who had 
no right to an opinion of his own, the lord who is audacious, the 
lord who has always a purse of money at hand to bribe the Tory 
press, the lord who, fool as he is, writes his own leaders not the 
Jess, the lord who is a newspaper purchaser at all times, the lord 
who writes private and confidential letters which the Liberal 
press is bound in honour to publish—where would the Daily Tele- 
graph be without it could periodically pick out of Conservative 
preserves the Lord knows who, to tickle and pickle? One Whig 
wiseacre gravely gave forth at a public meeting—“We must 
have an opposition of some kind, and we cannot have a better 
one than the Conservative party, but it must be on the sole 
condition of its never being in office.” We recollect Lord 
Palmerston, in one of his insolent speeches, in the pride of power 
telling Mr. Disraeli precisely the same thing in the House of 
Commons ; but it was no very great time after the gay premier 
has thus consigned the Conservatives to eternal exclusion from 
holding the governmental reins, than the illustrious statesman 
who was leader of her Majesty’s opposition, and the distinguished 
minister of Queen Victoria, changed sides and positions in the 
House of Commons. We pointed out in our former article 
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(Ante 394, “Conservative Journalism”) that no party can be 
held together for ever in a system of exclusion from office, and 
the Times has fairly taken up and argued the point. There must 
be two parties in the state, and these must be represented by 
opposite newspaper organs. Strong Conservatives as we are, 
it would be indeed a matter of deep anxiety to us if our consti- 
tution had not the safety-valves of free discussion in and out of 
Parliament, based on an active watchfulness on both sides. It 
is not for the permanent interests of this great country that one 
party alone should always be in power; and, fortunately for 
England, it never will be so, let the Whigs work as they 
will, and let their journalists even write their fingers off. 
The Liberals had about eighteen years of office, and it was high 
time there was a change. No people thought go more than 
the Radicals themselves; for they admitted that, in insolence, 
intolerance, corruption, and administrative incapacity, the worst 
days of Toryism had been outdone by the Whigs and Peelites, 
who had not only plunged the country into costly wars, 
which have produced disgrace and disaster, but had igno- 
miniously truckled to a foreign potentate. This is not our 
thunder ; it is that of the “Independent Liberals,” at whose 
nod the Whigs are helped in and out of the government of 
the country. The pretensions, therefore, of Liberalism to have 
the monopoly of power as well as of journalism, are simply 
ridiculous. The Conservative reaction since 1846 has been 
demonstrated by the existence of two Derby cabinets in 1852 
and 1857. From about 260 Conservatives in the last Parlia- 
ment, the number has risen to 300 in the present House of 
Commons, and this phalanx has been further strengthened by 
subsequent elections. Parties are now more evenly balanced; 
but it must always be recollected that the Conservative one is 
per se the strongest, inasmuch as the independent Liberals can 
at any time turn the majority against the government should 
they go into the lobby with the Conservatives on any question. 
The working majority, it is true, is not yet obtained for Lord 
Derby, and it is very improbable that eminent statesman will 
ever again take office without one. How Conservative strength 
is to be gained, has been our main object in calling attention to 
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Conservative journalism. With all due deference to the cry, 
“ Register, register, register,” we think the question of the 
press is by far the first consideration. It is quite useless 
to “register” unless the voters can be induced to go to the 
polling-booths. In the metropolitan boroughs alone, there are 
at least two, if not three of them, which would return Con- 
servatives, if all the registered electors would but exercise their 
privilege. It is but to repeat here what we urged in October 
last, that if, in our counties, towns, and boroughs, legitimate 
means be resorted to in order to increase the circulation of con- 
stitutional journals, vast sums of money squandered at a general 
election would be saved, and more Conservatives would be 
returned, and thus secure for the country the inestimable advan- 
tages of a united and strong government, now more than ever 
necessary that it has been deemed expedient to resort to the 
volunteer movement to be ready to defend the dearest interests 
of the country. Constitutional journalism is also required to 
defend the army and the navy from those daily attacks which 
bid fair to sap the foundation of all discipline, and thus to weaken 
the efficiency of two services of which this country has hitherto 
been so proud. The moment is opportune for Conservative 
journalism to be up and doing The policy must not be merely 
a defensive one; let them take heart and carry war into the 
enemy’s camp. Prove themselves worthy of the support of the 
great Conservative party by action. Be first; take the lead, 
and keep it; be earliest in your news, foreign and domestic; 
engage first-class correspondents at every point of interest to 
English readers, be it in Pekin or in Paris, The dissensions of 
the Liberals present glorious opportunities for energetic writing. 
What can be more edifying than such disclosures as those which 
come out at elections, when two or more Liberals are battling 
for a seat, as at Reading and Southwark? Can the present 
ministry hold together with effervescing elements ? 

We have trespassed too long on the patience of our readers, 
The articles of our newspaper contemporaries, friends and foes, 
would have presented ample opportunities for personalities, which 
are more attractive reading, perhaps, than dry statistics and 
serious argument; but we have endeavoured to steer clear 
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of any personal considerations, for the Conservative cause 
is uppermost in our mind and strongest in our heart. The 
suggestions we throw out are the result of long experience, 
We have lived under many forms of government in various 
countries; we have had the honour of coming in contact with 
men of all shades of opinion—men who have been perhaps 
either monarchs or pretenders, statesmen and diplomatists ; for 
the career of a continental correspondent for a London morning 
paper throws him into very curious company. We have always 
felt a pride in being an English journalist, who may be no pro- 
phet in his own country; but abroad, the ready recognition of 
his position justifies him in the belief that the press in this 
country is respected, however we may fight among ourselves, 
We believe that the more journalists learn to honour the open 
expression of opinion from men of all parties, the greater will 
be the utility of the press. Discussion is not promoted by violence 
of tone or the attribution of motives. A vast amelioration has 
taken place in this respect of late years, and the cheap press will 
do well in this to follow the example of their high-priced contem- 
poraries. It is the easiest thing in the world to be slashing and 
trenchant—to be personal rather than argumentative—to be 
Vituperative instead of vigorous. Lampoons and parodies are 
out of date; but is there not at present too much chaff and 
slang ? 

What we hope to live and see is, that inasmuch as, in the 
higher branches of periodical literature, Conservatism has still 
maintained its supremacy—for have we not still our Quarterly, 
and our Blackwood, and our first-class papers ?—a new order of 
journalism may be called into existence, which, like the Standard, 
ean reach the masses, and contend against the foul infiuence of 
the democratic, irreligious, licentious, and seditious cheap prints 
of the day. We are too glad to recognise the existence of a 
powerful and eloquent Liberal press, conscientiously and mode- 
rately enforcing their opinions; but we think, with very little 
exertion, Conservative journalism might be increased so as to 
have a fair balance, whilst, at the same time, a press for the 
working classes, as an antidote to the poisonous malaria of tlie 
revolutionary newspapers, may be called into existence. At the 
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same time, we should like to see our public men, whether Whig 
or Conservative, display a little less morbid apprehension of 
newspaper attacks. The public man who has not the courage 
of his position is unworthy of it. The fear of publicity is 
becoming a peril. The press is not the inquisition ; its leaded 
articles cannot mangle or distort, and why should a minister 
yield to clamour which his reason rejects? Questions in these 
days are worn to death by “damnable iteration.” No sooner is 
the game started, then comes the pack in full cry. An immensity 
of mischief is often done, good as the intentions may be. 
Journalism is not always omnipotent, and when its power becomes 
ineffective it is from excessive exaggeration. 








TURKEY AND EUROPE. 


‘HE Courts of Europe have by this time sufficient evidence 
before them to be enabled to estimate the propriety of Prince 
Gortschakoff’s circular of last May. In July last, we informed 
our readers that a Commission of Inquiry, which that circular had 
called forth, was about to commence an investigation of the 
charges which it contained against the Mohammedan subjects of 
the Sultan. The Commissioners have subsequently presented 
their report, and we are happy to find that it affords a complete 
confirmation of the views which we then put forward. Without 
pausing to generalize on the results obtained, we shall at once 
proceed to lay them before that portion of the British public who 
are interested in Turkish politics. 

We must, however, be permitted in limine to make one gene- 
ral remark, and that is, that the relations of Turkey to the rest 
of Europe are being so complicated by the progress. of foreign 
intrigues, that it is impossible too much attention can be devoted 
to them. With that singleness of purpose which has for so 
many years characterized her policy, Russia, at least, loses no 
opportunity of promoting her peculiar, national, and hereditary 
designs. The effect is felt far and wide through the Turkish 
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dominions, and it is the progress of this influence which makes 
it so imperative a duty upon all English statesmen to be up and 
doing, that the evil may once more be checked before it reach 
unmanageable proportions. 

The commission of inquiry which Prince Gortschakoff de- 
manded, and which for his sins was conceded to him, was com- 
posed of a certain number of Turks, of the Greek metropolitan, 
and of certain Christian members of the provincial councils. The 
inquiry was recently held at Nyssa, and the result was, that not 
one single abuse of all those complained of by Prince Gortschakoff 
was found capable of being substantiated. But, oddly enough, 
something came to light which that singularly sagacious states- 
man had failed to foresee ; for it was found out that, instead of 
oppression and insult exercised by the Turks towards the Chris- 
tians, it was the Christians who had been guilty of the grossest 
offences towards the members of their own community. 

About twenty-five cases, if we remember right, of compulsory 
conversion to Islamism, were a prominent item in Prince Gort- 
schakoff’s bill of indictment. Will it be believed that the com- 
missioners failed to find one? And here we may at once state, 
that any slur which might be thrown on the credibility of their 
report, is at once cleared away by the fact, that it has been now 
for some time in the hands of the Russian ministry, who have 
been unable to say a word against it; and that the Greeks, who 
sat among the commissioners, had every inducement, and plenty 
of opportunities, for making public any collusion between their 
Turkish colleagues and the witnesses examined. We repeat, 
then, that out of all the cases alleged to exist by the Russian 
minister, not one was found to hold water upon a careful judicial 
scrutiny. The very persons who were said to have been con- 
verted at the point of the bayonet, came forward and stated that 
they had embraced Islamism many years previously, for domestic 
reasons, They were either women who had married Mussulmen, 
or young men who had embraced it for the sake of property, or 
other reasons, ‘which, however discreditable to the Christian 
convert, cast no blame whatever upon the Mohammedan who 
accepted their conversion, 

In the alleged cases of oppression and robbery, the charges 
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were found equally futile. The very men who were accused of 
these crimes, were proved to have been dead long before they 
were committed, or else a thousand miles away at the moment 
of their commission. The whole case, in fact, completely broke 
down; not a vestige of a charge was established. Not one 
single case of robbery, outrage, or oppression, on the part of the 
Turks towards the Christians, was so much as proved to have 
been committed, much less brought home to any perpetrator. 
Yet, so anxious are the Turkish authorities to prevent the possi- 
bility of such charges being trumped up for the future—so 
desirous are they of proving their eagerness to do all which the 
Christian powers can request of them—that the Grand Vizier 
has even now, in face of the triumphant refutation of the 
Russian slanders, established courts of criminal appeal in these 
districts of the empire, and, henceforth, prevented even the 
possibility of such wrongs existing without a remedy. He has 
also, in his solicitude to remove every pretext for complaint, 
devised a comprehensive reform in the mode of collecting the 
taxes; by which the tax payers are relieved from some vexa- 
tious forms, and the resources of the country lightened of some 
incommodious burdens. 

But this is not all. The inquiry which Prince Gortschakoff 
was so eager to promote, has, in a certain sense, recoiled upon 
his own head. It was intended to bless the Christians, and, lo! 
it has cursed them altogether. It is not the Turks who have 
been robbing, reiving, and ravishing, but the Greeks. The 
complaints actually brought before the commissioners were not 
of Turkish insolence, but of Greek rapacity, violence, and lust, 
The Greek clergy are shewn to have been the real oppressors of 
the people, and not the Turkish gentlemen. Not a family which 
had saved a few piastres that was safe from spoliation ; nor a 
household which boasted a daughter of any personal attractions 
that was free from dishonour. The faith of which the Czar is 
the defender is indeed best, as it is literally, described by the 
proverbial Greeca fides. 

Yet we can scarce help asking ourselves, what is the use of 
representing these truths to the English public? We see even 
now the true fanatical sneer, we listen to the stolid “no,” with 
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which these unpalatable facts will be received by that large 
class of the community to whom Constantinople is a modern 
Nazareth, out of which no good thing can come. We would 
only put it to persons of this disposition, whether the interests 
of our common creed are best consulted by upholding a class of 
men who cause it to be reviled of unbelievers, and who are guilty 
of every vice which even pagan moralists condemn? Chris- 
tianity, which was once foolishness to the Greeks, has now been 
made by the Greeks themselves a stumbling-block to the 
Heathen. 

The proof of all these remarks is not far to seek; let our 
readers refer to the published report of the Grand Vizier, and 
judge for themselves. 

Analogous to the general falsehood which is so extensively 
propagated concerning the relations between the Turks and the 
Christians, is the particular falsehood which prevails upon the 
subject of the Syrian disturbances. It is commonly supposed 
that a horde of ruffians belonging to the same faith, though not 
to the same sect as the Turks, suddenly giving way to the 
ungovernable ferocity of their natural disposition and their 
religious creed, had burst like a torrent upon their peaceful 
Christian neighbours, had been abetted by the Turkish troops 
sent to chastise them, and had pursued, unmolested, their 
career of plundering and burning, until our excellent allies the 
French arrived to re-establish order. The amount of untruth, 
direct and indirect, which is wrapped up in this supposition, is 
perfectly astonishing. In the first place, the Druses, so far from 
being ferocious, were comparatively humane in their operations. 
Not a woman or child was voluntarily injured during the whole 
time that they had the upper hand. In the second place, the 
insurrection was entirely suppressed long before a single French 
soldier set foot upon Syrian soil. In the third place—and here 
we are strongly reminded of the results of the Nyssa inquiry— 
it was not the Druses, but the Maronites, who perpetrated the. 
worst atrocities! We know from eyewitnesses, that upon the 
arrival of the French the Maronites were “let loose.” After 
the country had been perfectly tranquillized—after the leading 
Druse chieftains had given themselves up to the Turkish govern- 
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ment—then the vengeance and the cupidity of the lately van-’ 
quished race were hounded on against their victors. Fearful 
and disgusting sights were then witnessed among the villages of 
Lebanon. Villages through which the traveller passed in the 
early morning, greeted by smiling homesteads and happy families, 
he resought in the evening, to find his humble entertainers lying 
murdered on their own threshold, and smoking desolation where 
but a few short hours before he had left peace and plenty. 
This was wilful, wanton barbarity, which, had it been perpe- 
trated under Turkish auspices, would have filled every column 
of every British newspaper with virulent invective; but, being 
instigated or connived at by our “excellent allies” the French, 
is deliberately suppressed by the accredited purveyors of public 
intelligence. We most earnestly assure our readers that we are 
speaking the unvarnished truth. Some among them may re- 
member the fatal occurrences which happened at one of our 
great commercial towns nearly thirty years ago, and have gained 
& melancholy notoriety under the name of the Bristol Riots. 
While the mob were burning down warehouses and plundering 
the property of the well-disposed, the dragoons sat idly in their 
saddles. When the work was over—when ringleaders and 
followers, satiated with destruction, had slunk away to their 
dens—then the word was given to clear the town of the rioters. 
The horsemen charged furiously through the principal streets, in 
which the peaceable inhabitants were just beginning to reappear, 
striking right and left at every one whom they found abroad, and. 
killing, as it is said, some score or more of innocent persons. 
Such is an exact counterpart of the Syrian civil war, in which 
the innocent were sacrificed for the guilty, rather than it should 
be said that Christians had not slaked their vengeance. But 
the murders and rapine let loose among the unoffending popula- 
tion of the Druse villages, after order had been fully re-established, 
were not the only iniquities perpetrated in the name of justice. 
Fourteen Druse chieftains who came down from the hills, and 
voluntarily surrendered themselves to the authorities upon the 
promise of a fair trial, were kept languishing in a dungeon 
for twenty-four days; and, when brought before their judges, 
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were subjected to all the vexatious cross-examination which is 
practised by the French courts: a system which, unfair as it is 
admitted to be to the accused person, even when the latter isa 
Frenchman, or acquainted with the general character of European 
procedure, becomes nothing less than an open perversion of 
justice when applied to Asiatic mountaineers. 

We call attention to all these facts merely for the purpose of 
showing that the presence of the French in Syria has not only 
been utterly superfluous, but even actively mischievous, They 
did not put down the disturbances, for that was effected before 
they arrived; they have not acted as mediators between the 
contending parties, but have exhibited the grossest partiality 
and unfairness in their treatment of prisoners; nor have they 
in any way contributed to the confirmation of Turkish authority 
in these provinces. On the contrary, they have impaired the 
moral effect of Fuad Pasha’s vigour, by pretending to do for the 
Turks, what the Turks, as they have clearly shown, were quite 
able to do for themselves. Why, then, are they permitted to 
linger a single day where their presence can only do harm to the 
old ally of England, if not to this country itself? Are they 
there as the representatives of Christianity ? Then why permit 
Christians to disgrace themselves by the atrocities we have 
enumerated ? Are they there as the representatives of justice ? 
Then why pervert its most sacred functions by condemning men 
practically unheard ? Why, moreover, encourage the execution 
of Turkish officers, for their connivance at the Druse outrages, 
and allow a traitor like Tubia, whose misdeeds we have already’ 
pointed out, and arch intriguers like certain foreign consuls, who 
shall be nameless, to walk abroad with impunity ? It is indeed 
these latter upon whose shoulders a vast amount of responsibility 
for all the ills of Turkey does in fact reside. Their abuse of the 
privileges conferred upon them we have noticed upon other 
occasions,’ and shall revert to before finishing this article; and, 
if our allies would but exercise their love of justice upon this 
class of delinquents, they would indeed earn a title to our grati- 
tude, As it is, we fear they rather connive at than discredit 
them. 


? “ New Quarterly,” October, 1860. 
*“ New Quarterly,” July, 1860. , 
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On the question of Syrian intervention, and the ulterior designs 
imputed to successive French governments in thrusting their 
assistance upon Turkey, the same opinion has been entertained 
by our leading foreign ministers any time during the last thirty 
years. It is nearly as long ago as that time, since the Duke 
raised his warning voice against the policy of France towards 
Egypt. “In the consideration of all questions of Eastern policy,” 
said that illustrious man, “it is necessary to extend our views 
beyond Turkey. It is well known that the French have never 
eeased to hope for the establishment of their power in Egypt ; 
and, although they do possess no territory there, yet it is unde- 
niable that, by means of their agents, by means of the many ad- 
venturers introduced into the Egyptian army, and surrounding the 
Egyptian authorities, they have at all times enjoyed considerable 
influence, and sometimes great power. There can be no doubt 
but that the French government would avail themselves of any 
favourable opportunity for prosecuting their designs upon 
Egypt; and it is equally certain that, whether at peace or at war 
with England, the object of every French statesman must be to 
diminish the power of England in Egypt.” 

Lord Palmerston has ever held precisely the same opinions :— 
“What,” said he in 1840, “will be the consequence of a French 
protectorate ? Why, that Syria would be placed under the pro- 
tection of the very power of whose presence in Egypt we have 
most cause to be jealous. Turkey, weakened in this way, would 
be at the constant mercy of France, and would be forced for 
sheer weakness to call in Russia as a counterpoise. We may 
rely on it, every blow France is permitted to strike will recoil 
on ourselves; for, instead of promoting peace, the first French 
soldier who lands in Syria will be the harbinger of intrigues 
destined never to have an end until England is expelled from 
the Mediterranean.” 

And, again, “if the French establish themselves in Syria, we 
shall have the Turkish empire on the one end under the pro- 
tection of France, and at the other under Russia. Thus would 
the project of the alliance of Erfurt in 1810 be carried out.” 

The real truth is, that the formation of a maritime power at 
Alexandria, was a French project in 1840, and is so still Are 
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we, therefore, from any fear of offending the delicate susceptibili- 
ties of the ruler of France, to renounce all our objects rather 
than thwart France in her especial desire to establish a kingdom 
in Egypt—a kingdom that would be most hostile to our interests? 
France has never played a sincere part in Egypt. In 1840 
her whole conduct was one of subterfuge, and petty concealment 
and intrigue, for a perfectly different object from that which 
she assured the Sultan and Europe it was her most earnest desire 
to carry out ; and is there any thing in the position of affairs in 
1860, to lead us to believe in greater sincerity on her part now 
than then ? 

On the general subject of intervention, we find equally strong 
Opinions expressed. “Turkey,” said Sir Robert Peel, “ wants 
good offices, not active interference.” “Ifa civil war,” said Lord 
Palmerston, “break out in spite of us, then intervention involves 
a departure from the rules which guide governments in their 
relation with other independent powers ; because there is nothing 
more at variance with international obligations, than that one 
power should interfere with another in regard to the manner in 
which that power treats its own subjects.” 

Again we have the same great diplomatist declaring, that “ in 
all that constitutes political and social amelioration, Turkey 
has made and is making rapid progress. Give that progress 
fair play, and enable the Turkish government to continue in the 
course she has entered upon, and in a few years we shall hear no 
more of those metaphorical philosophers who are so anxious to 
pick the sick man’s pocket before he is even decently sick.” 

Are not all these the identical views which we have been 
inculcating in this Review for more than two years ? 

We cannot do better than conclude this branch of our subject 
with the following weighty observations of the great Lord 
Metcalfe :— 

“There is nothing in political conduct that requires so much 
circumspection, and caution, and discreet judgment, as interference 
in the affairs of other states. A single mistake of our agent 
may cause irreparable mischief, and the power left to agents on 
such occasions isimmense. Almost every thing depends on their 


judgment. It is not therefore a conclusive argument in favour 
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of interference, although it is the best, that we may prevent evil ; 
for, on the contrary, we are just as likely to create it. I should 
indeed say infinitely more so, and the evil created by interference 
is generally irremediable. On this subject, my experience has 
left two strong impressions on my mind. First—That we ought 
not to interfere in the internal affuirs of other states if we can avoid 
it; and, secondly—That if we do interfere, we ought to do so 
decidedly, to the full extent requisite for the object we have in 
view. 

“Our attempts to interfere for the better government of other 
states, have often been wretched failures as to our purpose; but 
have nevertheless had all the bad effects of interference on the 
states concerned as well as on the minds of other states. When 
interference shall begin, and when it shall end, and to what 
object it shall be confined, and how that object shall be accom- 
plished without further and unmeaning interference, are all mere 
points to determine. 

“The question of interference is indeed the most difficult in 
policy; interference is so likely to do evil, and so little certain of 
doing good, that I conceive it ought to be avoided as much as 
possible.” 

There can scarcely be a doubt, that all which Turkey requires 
is to be left alone. That she has sufficient vigour to keep her 
own dominions in order, is abundantly proved by her prompt 
suppression of the Druse outbreak. Her people, it is true, have 
not yet entirely laid aside their religious fanaticism. But they 
are rapidly improving; and the Turkish sympathizers at Damas- 
cus, of whom we have heard so much, were composed of the 
dregs and refuse of the population, from which it is also probable 
that the army is very largely recruited. As for the administration 
of justice, that, at all events, will bear comparison with the system 
which the French propose to substitute. While, in corruption 
and venality, her subordinates cannot very well be worse than 
a certain class of Foreign consuls, who make a traffic of the pro- 
tection which they are empowered to grant their own countrymen; 
who procure exemption from Turkish jurisdiction for the worst 
offenders ; and, in fact, retail impunity as the Romish church once 
sold indulgences. We are actually, indeed, doing great injustice 
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to the Turkish public service, by comparing its members with 
such people. From among the natives, corruption has nearly if 
not quite disappeared. But we wish to bring out strongly the 
real roguery of those sanctimonious officials who are for ever 
crying down the Turkish character; the truth being that the 
honesty of the Turks is a standing reproach to themselves. 

But what, after all, people are very fond of asking, are you to do 
with Turkey? Is she not slowly wasting away beyond the power 
of man to revive her? Is not her population dying out, her 
finances in irreparable disorder, and her resources incapable of 
development for want of capital? To all and each of these ques- 
tions we return a decisive No! We have already seen what is the 
opinion of Lord Palmerston about Turkish progress, and we hope 
soon to add some convincing arguments in confirmation of it. 
With regard to the Turkish population, the apparent decline in 
that is traceable not to any permanent decay of vitality, but to 
the devastations of the plagne in the reign of Mahmoud, from 
which the nation has been but slowly recovering. But it has 
been recovering ; for, although the population of Turkey in Europe 
is less than it was in 1820, it is greater than it was in 1850, 
On the financial question, however, as it lies at the foot of the 
whole matter, we must be heard at greater length. 

The general reader will possibly be surprised to hear that, so 
far from the subjects of the Ottoman Porte being “ ground down 
by taxes,” the amount paid per head by the inhabitants of 
Turkey, is a fifth part only of what is paid in England, and a 
third of what is paid in Austria. Yet it is only so lately as 
1854 that the revenue fell short of the expenditure. The 
government has not therefore, till quite recently, been driven to 
make any efforts at expanding the imperial incomes, and the 
country is, so far from having been exhausted by long “ over~ 
cropping,” that it is, on the contrary, rich in almost virgin 
resources. The public expenditure, though large, is moderate 
for an empire of that magnitude; and, while the national debt 
of England amounts to more than eleven times the amount of 
revenue, in Turkey it is only between three and four times as 
much; the revenue being eleven and a half millions, and the debt 
from thirty to forty millions. The revenue, we should add, has 
increased, during the last ten years, by three millions. 
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Now, of much of all this even the mercantile section of the 
English public is entirely ignorant. Hence the depreciation of 
Turkish stock in the English market. To what extent interested 
persons, who have the command over the ordinary channels of pub- 
lic information, may have contributed to sustain this ignorance, we 
will not say; but Turkey and Turkish stock have been assidu- 
ously written down by certain influential organs, till Turkish 
loans have become a byword among English capitalists, and 
Turkish scrip as inodorous as Pennsylvanian bonds. Not so, how- 
ever, with our astute friends over the water, who seem determined 
to beat us as men of business, not less than as warriors and “ idea- 
mongers.” They have taken up a loan of eight millions, 
which our own conduct has thrown into their hands, upon the 
most usuriously lucrative terms. The Turks borrow ostensibly 
sixteen millions; but their stock being reduced so low as 62, 
that is, its market value being only one half its nominal value, 
all they get is eight millions; and indeed a little less, since the 
charges of negotiation reduce their stock still further from 52 
to 49. On this loan, which is to extend over thirty-six years, 
they pay an interest of twelve per cent.; so that, at the 
expiration of the time, the Turks will in reality have paid 
thirty-nine millions for the use of eight. Now, what has 
induced the French capitalists to risk their money at all in 
Turkish securities, much more for a period of thirty-six years, 
which seems to show that they calculate on the stability of 
the Turkish government, and on its power to pay off such 
enormous interest, in addition to its other requirements? It 
is this. The French have discovered, through the investigations 
of one of the most eminent financiers in Europe, the Marquis de 
Pleeuc, that the resources of Turkey are what we have described 
them to be, and fully able to sustain the new burden laid upon 
them. It is idle to suppose that, unless he had made a favour- 
able report of the securities offered to the lenders, the loan would 
have been taken up in France. His inquiries must have been 
perfectly satisfactory ; and hence we see what England and 
Turkey have both lost, in consequence of our own want of know- 
ledge. England has lost the chance of doing a good stroke of 
business, and Turkey the opportunity of obtaining the accom- 
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modation she required, on very much easier terms than she has 
now been driven to accept. England would not have exacted 
the same exorbitant terms as the French have done; her 
capitalists would probably have taken up the loan at 85 or 80, 
that is, had they known all that the French knew ; and we should 
have secured that influential position with the Turkish govern- 
ment which a creditor must possess, instead of the French, who 
have thus stolen a march upon us, both in finance and in 
diplomacy. Had the English government acted, both as true 
policy and true interest dictated, they would, with the informa- 
tion whiclr they possess, have come forward to guarantee a loan ; 
thus securing for this country both the commercial and political 
advantages which the French have stepped in and carried off. 
The confidence of the French contractors is based on a variety 
of considerations. The elastic condition of the Turkish revenue, 
the reforms already introduced into her financial system, and 
the undeveloped resources of the Turkish soil, have probably all 
contributed to swell the report upon which M. Miré is directed to 
act. The probability of a great rise in the revenue is based, inde- 
pendently of the two reasons just given, on the moderate expen- 
diture of the state, and on the comparative ease with which it has 
sustained a series of the severest crises from 1828 down to the 
present day. There was the Russian war of the last-mentioned 
epoch ; there were wearisome civil wars in Egypt, Albania, and 
Bosnia, to enforce the Hatti Scheriff of 1839; there were the 
Mehemet Ali disturbances; and last but not least, there was the 
Crimean war; yet the revenue, so far from having suffered in 
consequence of these periods of confusion and rebellion, is, as we 
have already stated, larger by more than a third than it was 
in 1850. The fiscal reforms, either introduced or about to be 
introduced, are chiefly these :—TFirst, the abolition of the system 
of Fermier général, and the direct collection of taxes by the 
imperial officers; secondly, the abolition of the export duties, 
which now amount to twelve per cent. ; and, thirdly, the revision 
of the import duties, which now are only about five per cent. 
While the Turks are about it, we would add, they might just 
as well levy a tax on tobacco, which would greatly improve the 
health of the Sultan’s lieges, as well as the dimensions of his 
own exchequer. 
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The undeveloped resources of the Turkish empire consist in 
timber, coal and other minerals, in the unrivalled fertility of her 
still unexhausted soil, and the splendid commercial position of 
her beautiful metropolis. That the soil of Turkey can supply 
what a new Indian trade, now looming in no distant future, 
will be certain to demand, is an article of faith with conti-. 
nental capitalists, who have studied the aspects of this question. 
They point to the enormous increase of trade that has sprung 
up upon the Indus since the introduction of steam-water carriage ; 
and they confidently predict a wonderful stimulus to the com- 
mercial activity of the Porte, if her provinces are opened up 
by good roads, and proper land or water carriage provided for 
the transit of their produce to the coast. 

Such are the chief reasons which should make us sanguine of 
the future of Turkey. It will no doubt be asked, why, if such 
be the case, she is driven to contract a loan upon such exorbitant 
terms? The explanation of this apparent inconsistency, so far 
from casting any suspicion upon the soundness of our previous 
statements, if any thing, confirms them; while, on the other 
hand, it reflects the highest honour upon the good faith and 
straightforward dealings of the Sublime Porte. 

The Turkish government has for the last year or two been 
engaged in calling in about five millions of paper money in 
circulation at Constantinople, in order to facilitate the establish- 
ment of a uniform metallic currency throughout the empire. 
In 1858 they negotiated a loan of five millions with this country 
for that purpose. But, as this loan was negotiated at eighty- 
five, the Turkish government had still a residuum of about half 
a million to make up. To raise this money, early in 1860 
a tax was levied upon houses. This tax was just in process of 
collection when Prince Gortschakoff’s circular appeared. That 
circular at once bred commotions in the western provinces of 
the empire; and forthwith all the money which had been 
received from the house-tax was absorbed by the expenses 
attendant upon the despatch of troops to these districts. Close 
upon the heels of these disturbances came the Syrian massacres, 
involving a still further outlay of hard cash, which the Porte 
had, by her own voluntary policy, rendered, for the moment, 
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scarce. There still remained half-a-million of paper money to 
be taken up; the interest on the English loan, and to other 
domestic creditors, was falling due ; and pay was to be provided 
for the troops in Bulgaria and Damascus, Under these circum- 
stances, the natural resource of the Ottoman government was to 
issue more paper money, as any other European state would do 
in a similar emergency. By this means Turkey would have 
avoided the necessity of paying five hundred per cent. to the French 
money-lenders, and of placing herself under obligations to a 
Power which she well knows has long cherished designs on her 
dominions only less dangerous than those of Russia. Necessity, 
however, has no law. Turkey had bound herself, by a solemn 
engagement with the European Powers, not to issue any more 
paper money ; and now, in the moment of her need, when under 
the strongest possible temptation to evade her promise, the only 
reward of her fidelity was the refusal of assistance by England, and 
assistance granted by France in the spirit of a fashionable usurer, 
The two countries are jointly answerable for the embarrassments 
of their Turkish ally ; yet the one regards them with indifference, 
while the other positively takes advantage of them to drive a 
hard bargain for herself, and to acquire surreptitiously an im- 
portant political influence over the affairs of the Sultan. 
England bas unhappily made a great mistake. Of that we 
think there can be little doubt; and the origin of it is the igno- 
rance which prevails in this country relative to the situation of 
Turkey. Our politicians know little of her politics; our mer- 
chants and capitalists know little of her commercial capabilities 
or present financial state. This, perhaps, it is not possible to 
ever entirely escape. But we might have been spared those 
written communications on the subject of Turkish finance, which 
have served to delude so many to their own loss, and to the 
infinite injury of Turkey. Newspaper correspondents wield a 
great power in these days, and a power which, however influential 
for evil, is practically irresponsible. At the first whisper of its 
bad effects, we have the “liberty of the press” at once converted 
into a democratic war-cry ; and the consequence is, that the best 
friends of journalism are powerless to check the abuses which its 
great prosperity in this country is slowly but surely engender- 
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ing. There cannot, we repeat, be a doubt but that this irrespon- 
sible privilege of writing what reports they choose has led some 
of our newspaper correspondents into the propagation of grave 
errors ; and, unless their heads are already turned by the position 
which they have been taught to take, we trust they will reflect 
upon this point, and see that, as their functions are practically as 
truly public as those of a department of state, they are bound to 
dismiss from their discharge of them every private consideration. 

To recur to Turkey herself: One of the first things to be done 
is to effect a total change in the position and privileges of the 
foreigners who now sit within her gates. What with the capi- 
tulations, what with the “protections”—which are openly bought 
and sold—and other immunities of an equally oppressive kind, 
the foreigner may be said to have fairly fastened his fangs 
in the Turkish empire, and to be sucking her life’s blood 
by degrees. The time has been when Turkey was so weak 
as to be forced to submit to the beginnings of these prac- 
tices; and now, that she has grown stronger, her regard for 
many of those powers, by whose agents these abuses are perpe- 
trated, keeps her silent and patient under the injury. Foreigners, 
for instance, reaping all the advantages of her commerce, pay no 
taxes in Constantinople. Foreign consulates have in most cases 
an established postal service of their own; so that if a Greek 
merchant, say, wants to send a letter to England, he goes to his 
own consul, pays the postage to him, and has his letter delivered 
by the consul’s own servants. 

Persons who know these facts are in a condition to smile at 
the assertions of those people who pretend that Turkey is worn 
out, and that she cannot long continue to pay the expenses of her 
administration. Turkey, no doubt, has not yet arrived at that 
stage of regeneration in which she can afford to act for herself, 
without in the least degree calculating the effect of what she 
does upon the Western powers; otherwise we might well 
wonder that she did not rise up, shake her mane, and throw all 
these abuses and interlopers to the four winds. But it is unfair 
to expect from a state, which is under so many supposed obliga- 
tions to other powers, and is only just emerging from a condi- 
tion of critical weakness, that decisive independence of action 
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which we look for in states who have not gone through the same 
trials. The time, we are sure, will come when Turkey will act in 
this manner. In the mean time we can only counsel those Powers, 
who are either directly or indirectly parties to the abuses in 
question, to lose no time in amending voluntarily what they may 
ere long have to do compulsorily. 

We have given to this article the title of “ Turkey and Europe.” 
Our object has been to comment without acrimony, though not 
shrinking from a righteous severity, upon the hidden ambitious 
designs of two great European powers; to make more fully 
known in this country the commercial capabilities and actual 
resources of Turkey; and to awaken that section of the public 
which constitutes our own audience, to a sense of the calamities 
which are impending over this country, if she prove faithless to 
her ancient policy of upholding the Turkish empire. We shall 
conclude with a few more general remarks, intended merely to 
remind our readers of the view we have on previous occasions 
presented to them, which we should be very sorry to give them 
any excuse for forgetting. 

It is very odd, if it is a mere coincidence, that Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s circular and the Syrian outbreak both fell upon the Turkish 
government as she was successfully accomplishing that delicate 
and important financial change, viz., the withdrawal of the 
“ Kaimés,” or paper-money, and the establishment of one uniform 
metallic currency throughout the empire. We have pointed out 
before now, how regularly the complaints of Russia keep pace 
with the reforms of Turkey. As sure as ever the Porte has in- 
augurated some fresh improvement, is the court of St. Peters- 
burg brought to bed of a bouncing grievance. The one thing 
follows on the other as naturally as a birth upon a wedding ; 
and, if the order of sequence is indeed an accident, it must be 
admitted to be a very surprising one. Our own opinion is un- 
changed. We no more believe it isan accident, than we believe 
that William Palmer was innocent. Russia is simply determined 
that the sick man shall not recover—if she can prevent it. To 
this end it is necessary that every symptom of returning con- 
valescence should be studiously nipped in the bud. Every rally 
must be followed, if possible, by a relapse; till at length even 
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the disinterested friends of Turkey shall grow tired of making 
exertions which are for ever counteracted by a sleepless and 
remorseless rival. 

How much longer is England to blind her eyes to the weapons 
with which she is being fought, or to the toils with which her 
Mediterranean empire is gradually being encircled? Should 
events shape themselves as some sanguine politicians may antici- 
pate, we know well enough what portions of the expected spoil 
they have already in imagination seized. Constantinople to 
Russia, Alexandria to France: who would then, were the Turks 
permitted even to inhabit the coasts of Asia Minor, be able to 
keep the children of the crescent in complete submission, and to 
bar them from all intercourse with their old ally Great Britain. 
It is needless to say, that with the Indian traffic once more re- 
stored to its former channel, over the entrance to which France 
and Russia would then keep guard from the two opposite con- 
tinents, the Indian trade of this country would be as com- 
pletely prostrated as that of Venice was by the discovery of 
the Cape passage. Of its effect upon our Indian empire, 
it is needless to speak. Yet all these consequences are 
slowly but surely preparing for us, if we do not make com- 
mon cause with our old ally, the Turk, and aid him in thrust- 
ing back encroachment, under whatever guise it may present 
itself. Principiis obsta, a maxim so frequently repeated, so 
seldom obeyed, cannot be too present to our minds when 
we regard the immediate aspect of Turkey and Europe. We 
are aware of the disadvantages under which we labour in 
making any appeal to the English public in favour of ener- 
getic exertion for any purpose of foreign policy, much more 
for any thing in behalf of Turkey. But while Europe is parcelled 
out among sovereigns who tacitly act upon all the old-fashioned 
and long-received maxims: while the ideas of all the chief Euro- 
pean courts have not changed one jot or one iota from what they 
were in the days of Louis the Fourteenth, it is suicidal, as well as 
ridiculous, for England to affect the Quaker. Towards the end 
of the last century, there were a few wretched persons who talked 
as Mr. Bright and his party talk now. But, if we had listened 
to these opinions, where would this country have been? We 
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must hasten to take a more decisive part, to use a more authori- 
tative tone in the counsels of Europe, than we have latterly been 
wont to do, if we intend to preserve our prestige, and, with our 
prestige, our commerce. Our enemies—and who can doubt that a 
country such as England must have many enemies ?—know well 
enough that there is our vulnerable point. Strike a deadly blow 
at that, and the flag of England will dare no more maintain its 
proud pretensions. The fact is, the honest men of both 
the peace and the war party in this country, differ far more 
about means than about ends, The one say—“ Be peaceable your- 
selves, and others will keep the peace towards you.” ‘The other 
say— No, they will not ; the experience of the world is wholly 
against such an assumption.” Both agree in looking to our com- 
merce as the great means of maintaining our place in Europe. But 
the one party constantly forgets that, as in nine instances out of ten 
commerce has been created by war, so in nine instances out of 
ten it will have to be defended by war. Commerce is a valuable 
possession, just as territorial dominions are: and, even if we could 
get all the merchants of the world to agree upon a system of 
forbearance, free trade, and arbitration—a consummation in itself 
most improbable—the world is not yet governed by merchants, 
but by persons who, however much they may appreciate com- 
merce, still do not appreciate it from the individual merchant's 
point of view. With him trade isan end. With the rulers of 
the world it is commonly only a means ; and, if England wishes 
to retain her commercial supremacy, she will one day or another 
have to fight for it. 

One word on the religious aspect of the question, and we have 
done. It is very common to meet with persons in this country, 
more especially among those who arrogate to themselves the title 
of the “religious public,” who profess an abhorrence of the Turks 
as infidels, and consider the secular interests of Europe as a 
feather in the balunce against the propagation of the Christian 
faith. Now, we will say nothing of the fact, that Christianity is 
not in any sense a religion of the sword; nor of the further fact, 
that to endeavour to spread our own tenets by the commission of 
injustice towards our neighbour, is to take a leaf out of that book 
which is odious to Protestant England. We wish to take our 
stand upon the question of real religious gain to the world at 
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Jarge, by the substitution of Christianity for Islamism in the 
present dominions of the Porte. No doubt, if we picture to our- 
selves Roumelia, Bulgaria, and Asia Minor dotted all over with 
Protestant communities, and English village churches, with 
Sunday schools, pupil teachers, and perhaps even choral services, 
we may for the moment feel inclined to think that any means 
would be justifiable to obtain such a delightful end, But what 
would be the real state of the case? Greek and Roman Catholic 
priests would simply walk into the mosques; hang them with 
images ; sprinkle them with confessionals; and then establish a 
mode of worship little less sensuous and materialistic than the one 
they had superseded. We have a foretaste of the priestly mode of 
proceeding in such cases, in theirdemands upon the people of China, 
We have no doubt, moreover, that the humorous article upon 
that subject which appeared in the Zimes newspaper is close 
upon the truth; and that the native views about religion will 
undergo very little virtual change at the hands of the Jesuit 
missionaries, These considerations may perhaps a little mitigate 
the uneasiness which many worthy persons entertain, at the idea 
of supporting a nation which has long been the foe of Christianity. 
We shall say no more on this subject. But we heartily commend 
the interest of the Turkish nation to all lovers of justice, and to 
all English patriots, without fearing that we shall at the same 
time be doing any thing detrimental to the cause of Christianity. 








THE DRAMA; FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


THE theatrical year of 1860 may be compared to a long, com- 
monplace drama, crammed full of incidents, but as a whole 
producing very little effect, During the past quarter every 
theatre in the metropolis has been open—including one of which, 
until a couple of months ago, the very existence was unknown 
to most persons in London, We allude to the little “ Bijou 
Theatre” attached to her Majesty’s, which was originally intend- 
ed as a concert room, but which has never, during the memory 
of living playgoers, been used as one. On the occasion of the 
Princess Royal's marriage, when a certain number of state per- 
formances were given, it was fitted up very tastefully as a recep- 
tion room, and a passage was opened which connected it with 
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the corridor of the grand tier. But the public were admitted to 
the “ Bijou Theatre” for the first time when M. Talexy took it 
for his second series of French plays, and we wish for, our part, 
that the public had gone there in larger numbers. As it was, 
the speculation proved a failure after a very few weeks, though 
the company was well selected, worked well together, and in- 
cluded among its members the celebrated Madame Doche. 
Unfortunately, the pieces in which Madame Doche is most suc- 
cessful are of a class which our censor deems unfit for public 
representation, though the most objectionable of them all is far 
less so than many of the plays which the censor has licensed, 
and which were performed last season apparently without giving 
offence to any one at the St. James’s theatre. We do not think 
that the licenser’s office could safely be abolished; but we certainly 
consider that he might exercise his very delicate duties with a 
little more discrimination than he has recently displayed. Such 
pieces as “ Les Premidres Armes de Richelieu,” and “ Les 
Amours de Cleopdtre,” which were played night after night by 
the French company at the St. James’s theatre, could scarcely 
have been licensed, if Mr. Donne had read and understood the 
very unbecoming pleasantries which they contain on subjects 
which people not only do not joke about, but do not even allude 
to in decent English society. On the other hand, Za Dame aux 
Camélias was, in a certain way, quite entitled to a hearing, being 
infinitely superior not only as a work of art, but also, in a general 
sense, as a work of morality to other productions in which the 
censor saw nothing to reprehend. Besides, why should a story, 
which is tolerated as the groundwork of an opera, be condemned 
when it is presented in its original dramatic form? Set forth in 
mediocre Italian verse, and in music which is scarcely above 
mediocrity, the plot of the Dame aux Camélias finds favour in the 
sight of Mr. Donne, but he will not give it his countenance when he 
meets with it in good French prose—“ Ce qui est trop béte pour 
étre dit on le chante,” says Figaro. Substitute for the word béte, 
the word immoral, and Mr, Donne would appear to be quite of 
Figaro’s opinion.’ As it- was, however, we were sorry that 
Madame Doche’s engagement was not prolonged. Her perfor- 
mance of the part of the heroine in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” was 
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full of pathos and emotion. In that character she was worthy 
of being compared with Rachel, although—perhaps we should 
say because—her histrionic style differs in so many important 
respects from that of the lamented tragediénne of the Thédatre 
Frangais. The death of Adrienne, as represented by Madame 
Doche, was especially fine; indeed, in her dying scenes, this 
actress, though doubtless not so poetical, is as real as Ristori 
herself. 

In saying a few words about the London theatres, we have a 
right to speak at length of the French plays, for the simple reason 
that nearly all our dramatic works in the present day come to 
us from France, and that, when we have an opportunity of 
choosing, we naturally prefer originals to imitations. Indeed, our 
stage has now declined to such a point that France not only 
supplies us with plays, but has actually sent us the most success- 
ful actor who has appeared in London for years past—the most 
successful tragic actor, indeed, that the present generation of 
Englishmen has seen. M. Fechter speaks with a French accent, 
declaims with French emphasis, and has been playing exclusively 
in adaptations of French pieces. His Ruy Blas is an admirable 
piece of acting; but the drama, as given at the Princess's Theatre, 
is, looked upon as a whole, simply Ruy Blas spoiled. If the 
Queen of Spain, of the English version, were represented as 
being married, it would of course be inconceivable to an English 
audience that Ruy Blas should become so devotedly attached 
to her. Accordingly, the English adapter has unmarried her 
Majesty. Perhaps the alteration spoils one of the best works of 
by far the greatest dramatic poet modern France has produced ; 
but, thanks to the change, there is no possibility of the delicate 
feelings of the audience being outraged. They cannot, of course, 
remember any instance in Shakspeare of an affection not strictly 
“proper” being entertained ; and the manager dares not pay 
them the compliment of supposing that they can distinguish be- 
tween a base attachment and a magnanimous and poetical love, 
such as Ruy Blas feels for the young queen. The character of 
Don César de Bazan, too (which suggested to MM. Dumanoir 
and Dennery the highly successful drama of that name), has 
been so curtailed by the English proser commissioned to improve 
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the French poet, that it might as well have been omitted alto- 
gether. M. Fechter acts the principal part, to which the rest 
of the piece has been entirely sacrificed, with great intelligence 
and with true passion; but we cannot help regretting that he 
did not appear at the French theatre, and that Victor Hugo’s 
fine play was not brought out in the original, and precisely as he 
wrote it. We wonder what people in Paris would think of an 
Othello, mutilated and translated into indifferent French, and 
with the principal personage of the tragedy represented by an 
Englishman? What would they answer if they were asked 
whether such a performance would be likely to supersede in 
interest all the best pieces by native authors, supported by the 
best native actors they could produce? Yet Othello is a far 
greater work than Ruy Blas. 

It is evident that our stage is now more than ever dependent 
on that of France. Ruy Blas, at the Princess’s, with a French- 
man in the chief part, is the most striking sign of our helpless 
theatrical position that we have yet met with. Mr. Reade, in 
his “ Eighth Commandment,” suggests a remedy for this state 
of things, to which we may here call attention. 

What the immorality and indecency of French dramatists 
promise soon to bring about, would, according to Mr. Reade, 
be the natural effect of enforcing the international copyright- 
law, which has now for some years been in existence between 
England and France, but which has never been strictly and 
honourably observed in connection with theatrical productions, 
In comparing the French with the English stage, he sets forth :— 

1, That the French managers are selling their public repre- 

-sentations of modern French life, really interesting, and often 
beautiful and instructive; and that the English managers are 
selling pantomime, good scenery (English), puns, and certain 
ordurifications of all that is great in man, and pure in woman, 
and ennobling in art, called burlesques, and clever French truths 
tamed by discolouration into stupid English lies. 

2. That they are selling this bad intellectual ware dearer to 
the public, than the French managers sell their good article to 
their publ’c. 

3. That they have closed the stage to English authors or in- 
ventors, as a class. 
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4. That they don’t pay the writers they do employ one-eighth 
as much as the French theatres pay their writers. 

5. That the highest minds, French or English, find pleasure 
and instruction in the French theatres, and have been driven as a 
class out of the English theatres. 

Mr. Reade afterwards explains that France “ has a national 
drama mainly because she is an honest nation, and worthy of 
one ;” while England “has none, because she is at present an 
author-swindling nation, and unworthy of one.” This, translat- 
ed into polite language, means—-we really cannot imagine what 
it means in the case of France, but as regards England—that if 
we were to buy from French authors the right of adapting their 
pieces to our stage, we should find the practice so unsatisfactory 
that we should abandon it altogether. Managers, having to 
pay the French dramatist as well as the English adapter, would 
decline to purchase adaptations at all, and would order original 
pieces, which, being ordered on fair terms, would assuredly be 
written by authors who find it now much more profitable to 
produce novels. 

To prove that, as a rule, the novelist possesses the particular 
talent requisite for the exercise of the dramatist’s art, Mr. 
Reade gives a list of novelists in France and in England who 
have written with success for the stage ; and he also shows that 
it is only since dramatic writing in England has been ill paid, 
as compared with novel-writing, that novelists of eminence have 
ceased altogether to cultivate it. It would be strange, indeed, if 
an author who could write an interesting story (we will not 
say a novel of any kind), were unable to write an interesting 
drama, inasmuch as the former generally includes the latter, 
plus a certain amount of description and reflection. Inferior 
actors and stage-carpenters learn in no time how to extract the 
drama from a novel, and cut it up into scenes of the proper 
length ; and it is idle to pretend that this process is beyond the 
powers of the man by whom the narrative drama, so disposed of, 
has been invented. 

To come to facts, we find that in France, where dramatists 
are, as Mr. Reade justly states, eight times as well paid as in 


England, the leading novelists are all dramatists. Mr. Reade 
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says “nearly all,” but the “nearly” is not wanted ; every one 
of the popular French novelists of the last thirty years, Balzac, 
George Sand, Dumas, Sue, Soulié, Sandeau, Karr, Méry, Miir- 
ger, Champfleury (there are no exceptions), has written for the 
stage, and many of them have dramatized their own novels. In 
England enough novelists have written successfully for the stage 
to disprove the notion (originally started, we fancy, by some 
cunning playwright) that the novelist’s talent and the drama- 
tist’s talent are two utterly dissimilar things. Nevertheless, in 
spite of Goldsmith and Bulwer, the only two examples in the his- 
tory of English literature, of writers possessing the dramatic and 
the narrative talent in something like equal proportions, it must be 
remembered that Richardson, the greatest of all novelists (those 
who have not read him will at least allow that good authorities 
have ranked him in the first class), never wrote for the stage, and 
that Fielding, who, unless he has been eclipsed by Thackeray, is 
the greatest of our humorous novelists, never wrote for the stage 
with success. Mr. Reade falls foul of all critics, daring to analyze 
the talent of a novelist with the view of discovering wherein, if at 
all, it differs from the talent of a dramatist, and stigmatizes 
them as Cephalomants, which means “ those who oppose @ privri 
reasoning or mere assumption to direct evidence, present or 
accessible.” Mr. Reade, however, does not give us all the 
evidence he can obtain, but only such as suits his argument. 
This is what he calls the “ Solomonian method,” proclaiming it 
at the same time to be identical with that commonly known as 
the “ Baconian.” There appears, however, to be this difference 
between the two; that whereas the Baconian philosopher 
derives his law from the appearances of as many facts as he 
can possibly collect, the “Solomonian” founds his upon as 
many facts as happen to present the appearances he desires. 
The Baconian may arrive at an utterly false conclusion from 
not having had a sufficient number of facts to deal with ; but the 
*‘ Solomonian”’ will never arrive at any conclusion but the one 
he set out with, and which he must have obtained, in the first 
instance, by the very @ priori reasoning that he so much abhors. 
It would appear, from a fair comparison of the doings of both, 
that English novelists have seldom been dramatists, and Eng- 
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lish dramatists seldom novelists. Of course every, body can write 
some sort of novel, and every body some sort of drama; and to 
avery great writer every literary form—essay, history, novel, 
poem, or play—comes alike. We mean, however, by a novelist, 
one who is known by his novels, and by a dramatist, one who is 
known by his dramas; and it so happens that neither Richard- 
son our earliest, nor Thackeray our latest, novelist; nor 
Smollett with his love of incidents; nor even Scott with his 
admirable dramatic genius; nor any of our very greatest novelists, 
have written for the stage except Fielding, ,who jnever contri- 
buted to it any thing that has remained. Not approving of the 
Solomonian method, we must not reject the facts that Goldsmith 
and Sir Bulwer Lytton have written successful plays ; indeed, a 
thorough examination and comparison of two such facts, would 
help us more than any thing else to understand whether, to what 
extent, and why, novelists are capable of doing the work of 
dramatists. Suffice it to observe that the author of the most 
charming tale in our language, and the author of twenty more 
or less natvral romances, which have taken a firmer hold on the 
public taste than any other romances of the present day, 
resemble one another in this important point alone—the power 
possessed by each of inventing and constructing an interesting 
story. This faculty, without any other, will suffice to make either 
a successful novelist or a successful dramatist; and no one can be 
both who does not possess it, though there are other literary 
faculties by which he might become only the former or only the 
latter. The power of framing an interesting story could scarcely 
be reckoned as a very considerable element in the talent of Mr. 
Thackeray on the one hand, or of Congreve on the other; whereas 
it is in that power that nearly the whole talent of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, novelist and dramatist, lies. 

Mr. Reade, though he quotes with vehement approval the 
“hypotheses non fingo” of Newton, supposes this identity of the 
novelist’s talent with that of the dramatist; and, to prove his 
supposition, adduces the best-looking facts he can find. English 
literary history presents but few available ones. Not so that 
of France, though we must be careful in gleaning “examples 
from it if we once go away from the authors of ,the present 
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century, to whom great pecuniary prizes for dramatic writing 
are held out, and have been since the time of Beaumarchais, 
the inventor, or rather the enforcer, of certain natural rights 
known as droits d'auteur. In the present day, not only novelists 
but journalists, political as well as literary, and indeed writers 
of all kinds in France, are only too happy to work for the stage. 
Mr. Reade tells us, too, that in the last century Marivaux 
wrote Marianne; but he does not say what novels Regnard com- 
posed. He reminds us that Lesage is the author of Turcaret 
and of Crispin rival de son Maitre; but does not mention the title 
of any play produced by the Abbé Prévost, whose Manon Lescaut, 
until about 1830, was the most popular narrative fiction in 
France; and is still one of the best novels that country possesses, 
He thinks it an important fact that Voltaire wrote tales and 
tragedies with equal success, but a fact of no importance what- 
ever that Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, wrote only for the 
stage; and that Madame de Lafayette, the best tale-writer of the 
period (her Princesse de Cleves, by the way, was reprinted in a 
cheap edition only the other day), never wrote for the stage at all. 
In short, Mr. Reade’s arguments on this subject are in them- 
selves worth nothing, in spite of which we quite agree with him in 
his conclusion, however he may have reached it: that, as a rule, 
novelists can, if they like to take the trouble, produce good dramas. 
Next, he maintains that our novelists ought to be encouraged to 
write good dramas, by a certain portion of the receipts being 
secured to them, as to dramatic authors in France, at each theatre 
where their pieces are played. Here we again agree with him; but 
here managers will step in with a protest against the regulation 
of authors’ prices, which, they maintain, ought to be allowed to 
follow the natural and well-known commercial law of supply and 
demand. Mr. Reade anticipates this answer by showing that 
managers have a monopoly secured to them ; and surely, if privi- 
leges are granted to them by the government, there can be nothing 
unfair or unreasonable in accompanying such privileges with sti- 
pulations, that those who write pieces for the stage shall receive a 
share of the money obtained by the representation of those pieces; 
otherwise it is to the interest of authors to demand that these 
theatrical “ privileges” or patents shall not be granted, and that . 
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every one shall have as much right to open a theatre as to start 
a newspaper. ‘Then, among the general competition that would 
surely take place, the manager of a large popular theatre would 
find it to his advantage to engage a popular author to write for 
him, just as the editor of a largely circulating journal or maga- 
zine does now, and is obliged to do. It might be better that 
only a certain number of theatres should be licensed, and that at 
each a certain portion of the receipts should be set apart for the 
authors of the pieces represented—indeed, if the dramatic authors’ 
society included a few men of ability and energy, it might com- 
pel managers to adopt some such regulation ; but, in its absence, 
nothing could be fairer than that there should be no maximum 
limit to the number of theatres, just as there is no minimum 
limit to the fees of authors writing for them. If only a cer- 
tain inadequate number of newspapers were permitted in London, 
newspaper proprietors would pay almost whatever they liked, 
that is to say, very little, to journalists; and journalism would 
be avoided in the same way that theatrical writing is at present. 
And a similar result would of course be produced, if the right to 
publish books were confined to a few. We do not think any 
undue premium should be set upon theatrical writing, so as 
to divert authors from other branches of literature for which 
their talents more particularly fit them; but also we do not 
think that penalties should be placed upon it, and that authors, 
specially qualified for it, should have to contend with bold pirates 
stealing from the French, and be at the mercy of managers 
who are privileged to sell in the dearest market, and who 
make a point of buying in the cheapest and dirtiest. 

The adaptation question appears to us unimportant as com- 
pared with that of “authors’ rights,” and of the freedom of 
theatrical management, which we do not say ought necessarily to 
be free; only, if managers are to have privileges, let them also 
have duties assigned to them. Mr. Reade pities French dra- 
matic authors, who are robbed by English adapters. We pity the 
adapter for not being able to invent his own subject ; but if, by 
his work, he simply renders a French piece available for repre- 
sentation in England, which otherwise would have been un- 
available, we do not see what injury he does to the original 
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author, The French and English copyright act, however— 
binding enough as regards books—has no effect in preventing 
the piratical translation and unauthorized production of dra- 
matic works ; owing chiefly to an absurd provision, by which it 
is stipulated that, to have any sort of right over the foreign 
version of his piece, it is necessary the author should cause it to 
be brought out within three months of the production of the 
original. The clause, too, which legitimatizes bond fide imita- 
tions, without showing in what respect they differ from loosely 
executed translations, renders it difficult, if not impossible, for 
i dramatic author or his representative to enforce a claim under 
this law. |Nevertheless, on the strength of it Mr. Reade ventured 
to purchase the right of translating two French pieces, one of 
which, after being rejected in the form of a drama, was converted 
by him into a novel, and published under the title of “ White 
Lies.” Out of the other, all that came to Mr. Reade was an 
action at law, which he lost. 

For some time Mr. Reade did not seem to admit that he was 
indebted to the Chateau de Grantier (from which he had borrowed 
a certain amount of dialogue, and substantially the plot) for his 
story of “White Lies.” Now he explains to us that he was in no 
way indebted to M. Maquet for what he transferred from that 
writer’s Chateau de Grantier to his own novel, for the simple 
reason that he had purchased from him the right to Anglicize 
the piece. This is like a gentleman affirming loudly that he 
wears his own hair, and afterwards proving the truth of his state- 
ment by showing his wig bill duly receipted. However, Mr. Reade 
occupies a considerable portion of his “ Eighth Commandment ” 
with an account of M. Maquet, and of his dealings with him, 
from which it appears (what every one taking an interest in 
the matter knew long ago) that by far the greater part of 
White Lies belongs, in an intellectual and not merely in a com- 
mercial sense, and by conception as well as by execution, to Mr. 
Reade. 


1} With the exception of burlesques, pantomimes, and other pieces written 
for special occasions, not one dramatic work in five hundred is brought out 
within three months of its acceptance ; and to invite an author to produce a 
version of his piece in a foreign land under any such conditions, is a stupid 
and insulting joke, ’ 
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We think, too, most people were aware that our dramatists 
have long been in the habit of translating pieces from the French, 
and passing them off as their own. Mr. Reade not only expa- 
tiates on the dishonesty of this practice, but shows that it 
has necessarily the effect of driving original authors as a class 
from the theatre. We regret this result far more than the 
real or apparent injustice done to French dramatists by 
withholding from them all share in the profits derived from 
the English versions of their pieces, inasmuch as French 
dramatists are themselves ready and willing to adapt from 
the English whenever they have a chance. Mr. Reade men- 
tions that Dumas’s Alchimiste is founded on Milman’s Fazio; 
so also is Soulié’s Clotilde—the p'ot of Fazio itself, by the 
way, being taken from a story in the Annual Register. Numbers 
of our older pieces—for instance the Gambler among dramas, 
and the Devil to Pay among farces—have been translated or 
imitated by the French. Versions of Bulwer’s Duchess de la 
Vallidre and Money, of the Flowers of the Forest, and of Twice 
Killed, have been played in Paris ; and if France, during these 
latter days, has taken so few of our plays, it is because our 
dramatists are so terribly barren, not because theirs are so ad- 
mirably honest. 

However, an enforcement of the international copyright act, 
in the sense in which it was intended, would doubtless have the 
effect of freeing our original authors from the competition of 
pirates, who at present have the English stage almost entirely to 
themselves. But dramatic authorship in England would derive 
greater advantages by far from the introduction of a regular 
system of droits @auteur; a system which has worked well in 
France for authors, managers, and the stage generally. 
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SUMMARY OF LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


Qe 


Tue publications of the past three months have been as 
copious as usual, but more than usually characterless. The 
books are many, but few or none of merit. ‘Towards the close 
of the year, the current of literary, or rather of publishing 
enterprise, runs strongly towards the decorative and polychromatic 
branch of book-making. Multitudes of volumes then issue forth 
upon the public like the Assyrian cohorts, ‘ gleaming with 
purple and gold,” and bearing the generic designation of “ gift- 
books,” but not seldom partaking the proverbial character of gift- 
horses, in that they must not be looked in the mouth—id es/, in 
the inside—but taken thankfully upon the faith of a showy 
exterior. We are glad to notice, however, a considerable 
improvement in this department of production—the embellish- 
ments are richer and more varied in colour, and rise to a higher 
level of art than heretofore. The old chintz-pattern borders, 
which used to cover the ‘*meadows of margin” around the 
printed text, have given place to ornaments that may often lay 
claim to no small degree of tastefulness and grace; while in the 
more ambitious designs and coloured engravings, the mechanical 
difficulties of chromo-lithography have, in many instances, been 
very tolerably mastered, though much still remains to be done in 
that way. Of the engravings themselves, we need say no more 
than that the best contemporary artists in that line—we believe 
without a single exception—have been engaged in their produc- 
tion. As to mere externals, it is a rather curious fact that the 
Christmas books of the present season have practically repeated 
the wonderful feat of old Bishop Berkeley, in evolving an 
intellectual and esthetic result from tar water. The coyers of 
most of them actually glow with the brilliant hues of Mauve, 
Magenta, Solferino, and other varieties of colour derived from 
the pigment, which modern science has made available for fashion 
and art in the polychromatous products of gastar. ‘The literary 
matter, which is made the groundwork and pretext for all this 
decoration, is as usual nearly all selected from well-known works. 
The subjects range through a wide diversity of theme, morality, 
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and date. One of the handsomest volumes in the present 
series is an illustrated edition of Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim's Progress,” 
and the poetical contributions are gathered from divers ages, 
from Chaucer to living ballad-makers. 

Upon other departments of literature there is nothing special 
to remark, unless it is worth mention that the recently-acquired 
popularity of natural history topics appears still in full flow, as 
attested by the curious monographs on the ‘* Honey Bee,” and on 
British “ Fungology,” noticed in a subsequent page, and which 
have been accompanied by a numerous series of reprints or 
abridgments of other works belonging to the same class. 





History AND BioGRAPHY. 


Filippo Strozzi; a History of the Last Days of the Old 
Italian Liberty; by J. Adolphus Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) 
—Mr. Trollope has already given to the world proof of his 
intricate acquaintance with the springs of modern Italian society. 
He publishes the present volume, in the face of the promised 
dawn of the new Italian liberty, as an illustration of the old. 
Strozzi stands forth as one of the models of the Machiavelian 
Italian, who raised the country to a greatness the most singular 
and the most unsound in history, for which it has paid a heavy 
penalty ever since. Mean, crafty, designing, yet not without 
grand ideas and great aims, Strozzi was for a time the rival of 
kings, and the arbiter of Italy. Mr. Trollope could not have 
chosen a better hero to illustrate the statecraft which supported 
the tottering system of the last days of Italian liberty. The 
characters of Strozzi, and of his chief contemporaries, are drawn 
with ability; but the chief merit of the book is the descriptive 
powers which it exhibits of the miseries and misfortunes of the 
population in those days, in which cruelty was a jest, and even 
a profession. The process of the enslavement of one after 
another of the old free cities, is most ably traced. We cannot 
say that the lesson is very encouraging for the future. The 
innate viciousness of the Italian mind requires something more 
than centuries of oppression to correct it; whether that correction 
will be applied, by the enthusiasm of the new situation of the 
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people, remains to be seen. Apart from its moral, this book is 
one of the most striking narratives we have of the civil history 
of a people giving up its liberties before a vast aristocratic con- 
spiracy—itself crushed ere it had learned to triumph before a 
foreign despotism. The latter, we fear, was not worse than the 
former. Italy never found more cruel enemies than among her 
own sons, as is testified by almost every page of this interesting 
and instructing volume, in which we find every abuse and 
tyranny now laid to the charge of Austria, commenced by some 
Italian noble, and sanctioned by some Italian priest. No wonder, 
with such a study before him, that Mr. Trollope doubts the 
success of- the great experiment on which the world is now 
gazing so earnestly. 


Autobiography of Lord Dundonald. Vol. Il. (Bentley.)— 
We have already noticed the first volume of this valuable work, 
which the death of the gallant autobiographer has now sur- 
rounded with still greater interest. In this volume, Lord 
Dundonald carries on his narrative through those memorable 
portions of his career, in which occurred the attack on the 
French fleet in the Basque Roads, resulting in the court-martial 
on Lord Gambier, and his own trial on the charge of complicity 
in a stock-jobbing conspiracy. On both points the author enters 
at considerable length, giving a variety of explanatory ard 
justificatory details. Many of the circumstances he mentions 
have never been told in a coherent form before. The result, as a 
vindication of his honour from every stigma, is complete. But 
universal opinion, both among the profession he adorned, and of 
the general public, had long since proclaimed his innocence, and 
acknowledged his eminent services. Lord Dundonald suffered 
for many years under a load of obloquy, but he lived to see his 
name and fame cleared, to be restored to his professional rank, 
and to be recognised as a brother among that select band of 
heroes whose renown adds lustre to the history of their country. 


The Life of George Fox, the Founder of the Quakers; by the 
Rev. J. Selby Watson, M.A. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)—The 
Quakers as a subject are difficult to deal with. They would seem 
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at first sight to offer every scope for ridicule, yet almost every 
attempt to ridicule them has been a failure. They present so 
many salient points, that it appears easy to write their history, 
yet no good history has yet been written of them. Mr. Wat- 
son, in this biography of their founder, declares that he gives 
us “a full and impartial relation on the authority of his own 
journal and letters, and the historians of his own sect.” This 
is rather a questionable declaration on the part of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who would not be likely to use such 
materials exclusively to the advantage of his readers. Accor- 
dingly we have a jejune tale of Fox and his people, in which, 
without doubt, the professions of the author are strictly adhered 
to; but, as he writes without either the zest or the knowledge of 
one of the people themselves, and has excluded himself from 
extraneous aid, he has none of the various merits which make a 
good biographer. He entirely misunderstands both the character 
of Fox, and of the mission which he assumed for himself; while 
he does not attempt to deal with the philosophy of Quaker- 
ism itself—not less remarkable in its rise than in its decay ; and 
from its exclusive existence in the Anglo-Saxon race, and im- 
possibility of existence in any other—belonging to the character- 
istics of Englishmen, almost beyond any other institution in our 
history. There is not a country on the continent wherein we could 
not more easily imagine a national parliament than a Quaker’s 
meeting-house. Still, in rather a short history, the author has 
contrived to include all the main facts of the life of Fox, of 
whom the previous biographies are not very accessible: those 
facts are in themselves both interesting and suggestive, and so 
far the volume may be a useful one. 


Memorials—Personal and Historical—of Admiral Lord 
Gambier; by Georgiana Lady Chatterton. (Loudon: Hurst 
& Blackett.\—A lady is not the person best qualified in the 
world to write the memoirs of an admiral ; one, too, unfortunately 
celebrated for his connection with certain charges of misconduct 
not to be lightly treated. Lady Chatterton appears to have 
undertaken her task for the purpose of vindicating Lord Gam- 
bier from the suspicion of advancement through his aristocratic 
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connection, and this she does with evident aristocratic sympathies, 
The style of the book is loose and incorrect; but it contains 
some original correspondence from the elder Pitt, Nelson, Castle- 
reagh, Canning, and others, which give it value. 


Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah ; 
by Henry Gouger. (Murray.)—The sufferings of poor Judson, 
the American missionary, during many months’ incarceration 
in a Burman prison, have been more than once published in 
ample detail. In the “ Life and Letters” of his first wife, who 
so nobly sacrificed comfort, health, and life itself, in endeavour- 
ing to solace, even when it was impossible to mitigate, his misery, 
and in other reeords of missionary enterprise and martyrdom, 
the story is given at full, with the honour which so much devo- 
tedness and endurance for the sake of religion deserve. Dr. 
Judson, as it will be remembered, was pursuing his work of 
education and proselytism in Burmah with considerable success, 
and in apparent security, when the empire was invaded, on 
account of some political entanglements, by a British army under 
Sir Archibald Campbell. All white men then naturally fell 
under the denomination of enemies, and those who were denizened 
in the country were subject to the worse charge of being spies. 
Mr. Gouger, a Calcutta manufacturer, who had visited Burmah 
upon a commercial speculation, suffered under the same lot. His 
trade, which promised to be a lucrative one, was stopped as well 
as Dr. Judson’s teaching; and the two Anglo-Saxons underwent 
together nearly two years of such imprisonment as Orientals 
customarily inflict upon their captives, and of which recent 
events in China have furnished a new illustration. The “ per- 
sonal narrative” before us, relates to occurrences that took place 
nearly forty years ago. The first Burmah war commenced in 
1823, and the author's imprisonment with it. There has been 
another war since then; Pegu is transferred to England, and the 
conditions under which Anglo-Saxons can now reside and trade 
in Burmah have totally changed. The story, however, still re- 
tains much interest, and it is recounted by Mr. Gouger with an 
unaffected simplicity, and absence of egotistical parade, that are 
very pleasing. 
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Traits of Character ; being Twenty-four Years’ Literary and 
Personal Recollections; by a Contemporary. (Hurst & Blackett, 
2 vols.) We can scarcely instance one amongst the many writers 
who have given their recollections to the world, who have got 
very much by it. The reputation of their subjects generally 
suffers, and their own seldom gains. Whether it is the tempta- 
tion of a few guineas which induces an author to empty his com- 
monplace book into a publisher’s lap, or whether he has old 
animosities or grudges to pay off, the motive is not a high one, 
and the result is too often as unsatisfactory as the motive. The 
present writer, a lady of strong literary pretensions, is not open 
to all the faults of persons who have thus discharged their 
memories upon the world. She has more admirations than 
scandals to deliver herself of, and these of a truly feminine 
stamp ; she goes into ecstacies with men of note, provided they 
are six feet high, and have large bushy whiskers. One of these, 
unfortunately, was not the Duke of Wellington, and all that her 
recollections say on this head is, that he looked shorter on foot 
than on horseback. If this was all, the lady had done well to 
have discharged her memory of the duke altogether. She puts 
down her notions as well as her reminiscences, one after the 
other, according to the feelings of the moment, and has given 
them to the world without being at the slighest pains to see 
whether they agree, which, in full nine instances out of ten, 
they do not. ‘This recklessness, in a critical point of view, in- 
jures the work, but it has advantages in other respects. The 
authoress writes with singular frankness, and with an air of belief 
in herself, even when she contradicts a direct opinion expressed 
only two pages previously. ‘This is extremely amusing, and, on 
one or two occasions, even pathetic. Her book is a mere fagot 
of conversational matter, containing much that is far too crude to 
be respectable except in conversation, and much more at vari- 
ance with good taste even as conversation ; still, the ideas are 
not hackneyed, and the tone of the stories is less commonplace 
than is usual in books of this kind. If a judicious friend had 
pruned its sentences, toned down its follies, and corrected its in- 
consistencies, there is enough of good staple matter to have 
made the book something better than it now is—an amusing re- 
cord of a woman’s daily hearsay of men and things. 
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Shakespeare ; his Birthplace and its Neighbourhood ; by J. R. 
Wise. Illustrated by J. Liston. (Smith & Elier.)—This is a 
very pretty book of the season, and beautifully “got up” in every 
respect ; containing descriptions not too minute, and criticisms 
not too abstruse, upon a subject with which none who speak the 
English tongue can ever tire—Shakespeare and his belongings. 
The author has intended, according to his own account, to furnish 
the public with something better than a mere “meagre hand- 
book” to Stratford-on-Avon, though without hoping to add any 
thing to the researches of Collier and Halliwell. In this attempt 
he has fairly succeeded, and has besides accumulated many inte- 
resting traces of the locai scenery, dialect, and characteristics 
scattered through the works of the great dramatist. Mr. Liston’s 
illustrations are numerous and admirable, 





NATURAL History anp SciENCE. 


The Honey Bee, its Natural History, Habits, Anatomy, and 
Microscopic Beauties; by James Samuelson and J. B. Hicks, 
(London: Van Voorst.)—It takes two naturalists to grapple with 
one insect. We have had so much of the bee, popularly and scien- 
tifically, that we wonder what two such men can have to say 
upon the subject. Yet they have produced not only a good book, 
which is easy enough on such a topic, but a new one. They have 
left on one side the old observations on the habits of the bees, their 
management, and the nature of their productions: they have 
ascended nearer the source than their predecessors, and examined 
with care and minuteness the primary causes by which all this 
is brought about. They have given with singular accuracy the 
anatomy of the bee, and the direct action by which many of its 
proceedings, which seem to us little short of miraculous, are 
accomplished—notably the wonderful instinct which enables the 
bees to create a queen-bee in place of one destroyed by acci+ 
dent. This is done by the simple process of feeding one of the 
yet undeveloped grubs with the food which develops ultimately 
all the parts of the body—left incomplete in the ordinary animal 
by change of nourishment. The process itself is simple enough 
what is most difficult to understand is the unanimity with which 
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the bees always fix upon one grub, out of which to develop their 
queen. Nations might well take a lesson from them in this 
respect : doubt, hesitation, or dispute, in this matter, are all un- 
known in the hive! These matters are described by the authors 
with great felicity of illustration. Their descriptions are perfect 
models of science made popular. The bee has been peculiarly for- 
tunate in its historians—from Huber downwards—and the good 
fortune of the creature has not deserted it in the present instance. 


Outlines of British Fungology; by the Rev. J. Berkeley. 
(London: Lovell Reed.)—There is a mystery about fungi, 
which almost takes them out of the domain of natural history. 
We have associated them with our fairy legends—they have as- 
sociated themselves with our most strange diseases. They have 
rounded the most flourishing details in poetry; they have 
furnished the most harrowing scenes in romance. Springing 
up, as we are told so often, in a day, they seem to stand aloof from 
the ordinary rules of generation. All these illusions are dissipated 
by the plain, sober work before us. Hitherto the fungus, even 
when scientifically treated, was described in volumes splendidly 
illustrated, such as those of Sowerby and others, and therefore 
out of the reach of ordinary buyers. ‘The work of Mr. Berkeley is 
a plain, copious, practical treatise, accessible to every one; and 
reducing these apparently exceptional productions of nature to 
the level of ordinary vegetables. He talks of crops and markets— 
tells us that the Italians, who eat we know not how many kinds 
of fungi, discard the mushroom, under pains and penalties for 
exposing it for sale. He enumerates the eleven or twelve edible 
species of Great Britain, without going the length of a late 
medical writer, who tells us that the fungus is about the most 
wholesome and nutritious diet we can adopt. He transfers the 
mysterious influence of the fungus from the ground to the air, in 
which the particles of the puff ball and other varieties are wafted, 
till they form strange impalpable clouds, traversing entire oceans. 
Mr, Berkeley, besides his popular and economic illustrations, 
enters into the natural history of the fungus, proving it not only 
to be a true vegetable, subject to all the common rules of vegeta- 
tion, but even less liable than others to deviation from those 
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SUMMARY OF LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


ee 


Tue publications of the past three months have been as 
copious as usual, but more than usually characterless. The 
books are many, but few or none of merit. ‘Towards the close 
of the year, the current of literary, or rather of publishing 
enterprise, runs strongly towards the decorative and polychromatic 
branch of book-making. Multitudes of volumes then issue forth 
upon the public like the Assyrian cohorts, ‘‘ gleaming with 
purple and gold,” and bearing the generic designation of “ gift- 
books,” but not seldom partaking the proverbial character of gift- 
horses, in that they must not be looked in the mouth—id es/, in 
the inside—but taken thankfully upon the faith of a showy 
exterior. We are glad to notice, however, a considerable 
improvement in this department of production—the embellish- 
ments are richer and more varied in colour, and rise to a higher 
level of art than heretofore. The old chintz-pattern borders, 
which used to cover the ‘meadows of margin” around the 
printed text, have given place to ornaments that may often lay 
claim to no small degree of tastefulness and grace; while in the 
more ambitious designs and coloured engravings, the mechanical 
difficulties of chromo-lithography have, in many instances, been 
very tolerably mastered, though much still remains to be done in 
that way. Of the engravings themselves, we need say no more 
than that the best contemporary artists in that line—we believe 
without a single exception—have been engaged in their produc- 
tion. As to mere externals, it is a rather curious fact that the 
Christmas books of the present season have practically repeated 
the wonderful feat of old Bishop Berkeley, in evolving an 
intellectual and esthetic result from tar water. The coyers of 
most of them actually glow with the brilliant hues of Mauve, 
Magenta, Solferino, and other varieties of colour derived from 
the pigment, which modern science has made available for fashion 
and art in the polychromatous products of gastar. ‘The literary 
matter, which is made the groundwork and pretext for all this 
decoration, is as usual nearly all selected from well-known works. 
The subjects range through a wide diversity of theme, morality, 
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and date. One of the handsomest volumes in the present 
series is an illustrated edition of Bunyan’s *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the poetical contributions are gathered from divers ages, 
from Chaucer to living ballad-makers. 

Upon other departments of literature there is nothing special 
to remark, unless it is worth mention that the recently-acquired 
popularity of natural history topics appears still in full flow, as 
attested by the curious monographs on the ‘* Honey Bee,” and on 
British “ Fungology,” noticed in a subsequent page, and which 
have been accompanied by a numerous series of reprints or 
abridgments of other works belonging to the same class, 





History AND BioGRAPHY. 


Filippo Strozzi; a History of the Last Days of the Old 
Italian Liberty; by J. Adolphus Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) 
—Mr. Trollope has already given to the world proof of his 
intricate acquaintance with the springs of modern Italian society. 
He publishes the present volume, in the face of the promised 
dawn of the new Italian liberty, as an illustration of the old. 
Strozzi stands forth as one of the models of the Machiavelian 
Italian, who raised the country to a greatness the most singular 
and the most unsound in history, for which it has paid a heavy 
penalty ever since. Mean, crafty, designing, yet not without 
grand ideas and great aims, Strozzi was for a time the rival of 
kings, and the arbiter of Italy. Mr. Trollope could not have 
chosen a better hero to illustrate the statecraft which supported 
the tottering system of the last days of Italian liberty. The 
characters of Strozzi, and of his chief contemporaries, are drawn 
with ability; but the chief merit of the book is the descriptive 
powers which it exhibits of the miseries and misfortunes of the 
population in those days, in which cruelty was a jest, and even 
a profession. The process of the enslavement of one after 
another of the old free cities, is most ably traced. We cannot 
say that the lesson is very encouraging for the future. The 
innate viciousness of the Italian mind requires something more 
than centuries of oppression to correct it; whether that correction 
will be applied, by the enthusiasm of the new situation of the 
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people, remains to be seen. Apart from its moral, this book is 
one of the most striking narratives we have of the civil history 
of a people giving up its liberties before a vast aristocratic con- 
spiracy—itself crushed ere it had learned to triumph before a 
foreign despotism. The latter, we fear, was not worse than the 
former. Italy never found more cruel enemies than among her 
own sons, as is testified by almost every page of this interesting 
and instructing volume, in which we find every abuse and 
tyranny now laid to the charge of Austria, commenced by some 
Italian noble, and sanctioned by some Italian priest. No wonder, 
with such a study before him, that Mr. Trollope doubts the 
success of the great experiment on which the world is now 
gazing so earnestly. 


Autobiography of Lord Dundonald. Vol. Il. (Bentley.)— 
We have already noticed the first volume of this valuable work, 
which the death of the gallant autobiographer has now sur- 
rounded with still greater interest. In this volume, Lord 
Dundonald carries on his narrative through those memorable 
portions of his career, in which occurred the attack on the 
French fleet in the Basque Roads, resulting in the court-martial 
on Lord Gambier, and his own trial on the charge of complicity 
in a stock-jobbing conspiracy. On both points the author enters 
at considerable length, giving a variety of explanatory ard 
justificatory details. Many of the circumstances he mentions 
have never been told in a coherent form before. The result, as a 
vindication of his honour from every stigma, is complete. But 
universal opinion, both among the profession he adorned, and of 
the general public, had long since proclaimed his innocence, and 
acknowledged his eminent services. Lord Dundonald suffered 
for many years under a load of obloquy, but he lived to see his 
name and fame cleared, to be restored to his professional rank, 
and to be recognised as a brother among that select band of 
heroes whose renown adds lustre to the history of their country. 


The Life of George Fox, the Founder of the Quakers; by the 
Rev. J. Selby Watson, M.A. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)—The 
Quakers as a subject are difficult to deal with. They would seem 
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at first sight to offer every scope for ridicule, yet almost every 
attempt to ridicule them has been a failure. They present so 
many salient points, that it appears easy to write their history, 
yet no good history has yet been written of them. Mr. Wat- 
son, in this biography of their founder, declares that he gives 
us “a full and impartial relation on the authority of his own 
journal and letters, and the historians of his own sect.” This 
is rather a questionable declaration on the part of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who would not be likely to use such 
materials exclusively to the advantage of his readers. Accor- 
dingly we have a jejune tale of Fox and his people, in which, 
without doubt, the professions of the author are strictly adhered 
to; but, as he writes without either the zest or the knowledge of 
one of the people themselves, and has excluded himself from 
extraneous aid, he has none of the various merits which make a 
good biographer. He entirely misunderstands both the character 
of Fox, and of the mission which he assumed for himself; while 
he does not attempt to deal with the philosophy of Quaker- 
ism itself—not less remarkable in its rise than in its decay ; and 
from its exclusive existence in the Anglo-Saxon race, and im- 
possibility of existence in any other—belonging to the character- 
istics of Englishmen, almost beyond any other institution iq our 
history. There is not a country on the continent wherein we could 
not more easily imagine a national parliament than a Quaker’s 
meeting-house. Still, in rather a short history, the author has 
contrived to include all the main facts of the life of Fox, of 
whom the previous biographies are not very accessible: those 
facts are in themselves both interesting and suggestive, and so 
far the volume may be a useful one. 


Memorials—Personal and Historical—of Admiral Lord 
Gambier; by Georgiana Lady Chatterton, (Loudon: Hurst 
& Blackett.\—A lady is not the person best qualified in the 
world to write the memoirs of an admiral ; one, too, unfortunately 
celebrated for his connection with certain charges of misconduct 
not to be lightly treated. Lady Chatterton appears to have 
undertaken her task for the purpose of vindicating Lord Gam- 
bier from the suspicion of advancement through his aristocratic 
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connection, and this she does with evident aristocratic sympathies, 
The style of the book is loose and incorrect; but it contains 
some original correspondence from the elder Pitt, Nelson, Castle- 
reagh, Canning, and others, which give it value. 


Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah ; 
by Henry Gouger. (Murray.)—The sufferings of poor Judson, 
the American missionary, during many months’ incarceration 
in a Burman prison, have been more than once published in 
ample detail. In the “ Life and Letters” of his first wife, who 
so nobly sacrificed comfort, health, and life itself, in endeavour- 
ing to solace, even when it was impossible to mitigate, his misery, 
and in other reeords of missionary enterprise and martyrdom, 
the story is given at full, with the honour which so much devo- 
tedness and endurance for the sake of religion deserve. Dr. 
Judson, as it will be remembered, was pursuing his work of 
education and proselytism in Burmah with considerable success, 
and in apparent security, when the empire was invaded, on 
account of some political entanglements, by a British army under 
Sir Archibald Campbell. All white men then naturally fell 
under the denomination of enemies, and those who were denizened 
in the country were subject to the worse charge of being spies. 
Mr. Gouger, a Calcutta manufacturer, who had visited Burmah 
upon a commercial speculation, suffered under the same lot. His 
trade, which promised to be a lucrative one, was stopped as well 
as Dr. Judson’s teaching; and the two Anglo-Saxons underwent 
together nearly two years of such imprisonment as Orientals 
customarily inflict upon their captives, and of which recent 
events in China have furnished a new illustration. The “ per- 
sonal narrative” before us, relates to occurrences that took place 
nearly forty years ago. The first Burmah war commenced in 
1823, and the author’s imprisonment with it. There has been 
another war since then; Pegu is transferred to England, and the 
conditions under which Anglo-Saxons can now reside and trade 
in Burmah have totally changed. The story, however, still re- 
tains much interest, and it is recounted by Mr. Gouger with an 
unaffected simplicity, and absence of egotistical parade, that are 
very pleasing. 
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Traits of Character ; being Twenty-four Years’ Literary and 
Personal Recollections; by a Contemporary. (Hurst & Blackett, 
2 vols.)— We can scarcely instance one amongst the many writers 
who have given their recollections to the world, who have got 
very much by it. ‘The reputation of their subjects generally 
suffers, and their own seldom gains. Whether it is the tempta- 
tion of a few guineas which induces an author to empty his com- 
monplace book into a publisher’s lap, or whether he has old 
animosities or grudges to pay off, the motive is not a high one, 
and the result is too often as unsatisfactory as the motive. The 
present writer, a lady of strong literary pretensions, is not open 
to all the faults of persons who have thus discharged their 
memories upon the world. She has more admirations than 
scandals to deliver herself of, and these of a truly feminine 
stamp ; she goes into ecstacies with men of note, provided they 
are six feet high, and have large bushy whiskers. One of these, 
unfortunately, was not the Duke of Wellington, and all that her 
recollections say on this head is, that he looked shorter on foot 
than on horseback. If this was all, the lady had done well to 
have discharged her memory of the duke altogether. She puts 
down her notions as well as her reminiscences, one after the 
other, according to the feelings of the moment, and has given 
them to the world without being at the slighest pains to. see 
whether they agree, which, in full nine instances out of ten, 
they do not. ‘This recklessness, in a critical point of view, in- 
jures the work, but it has advantages in other respects. The 
authoress writes with singular frankness, and with an air of belief 
in herself, even when she contradicts a direct opinion expressed 
only two pages previously. ‘This is extremely amusing, and, on 
one or two occasions, even pathetic. Her book is a mere fagot 
of conversational matter, containing much that is far too crude to 
be respectable except in conversation, and much more at vari- 
ance with good taste even as conversation ; still, the ideas are 
not hackneyed, and the tone of the stories is less commonplace 
than is usual in books of this kind. If a judicious friend had 
pruned its sentences, toned down its follies, and corrected its in- 
consistencies, there is enough of good staple matter to have 
made the book something better than it now is—an amusing re- 
cord of a woman’s daily hearsay of men and things. 
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Shakespeare ; his Birthplace and its Neighbourhood ; by J. R. 
Wise. Illustrated by J. Liston. (Smith & Elider.)\—This is a 
very pretty book of the season, and beautifully “got up” in every 
respect ; containing descriptions not too minute, and criticisms 
not too abstruse, upon a subject with which none who speak the 
English tongue can ever tire—Shakespeare and his belongings. 
The author has intended, according to his own account, to furnish 
the public with something better than a mere “meagre hand- 
book” to Stratford-on-Avon, though without hoping to add any 
thing to the researches of Collier and Hailiwell. In this attempt 
he has fairly succeeded, and has besides accumulated many inte- 
resting traces of the local scenery, dialect, and characteristics 
scattered through the works of the great dramatist. Mr. Liston’s 
illustrations are numerous and admirable, 





NATURAL History AND SCIENCE. 


The Honey Bee, its Natural History, Habits, Anatomy, and 
Microscopic Beauties; by James Samuelson and J. B. Hicks, 
(London: Van Voorst.)—It takes two naturalists to grapple with 
one insect. We have had so much of the bee, popularly and scien- 
tifically, that we wonder what two such men can have to say 
upon the subject. Yet they have produced not only a good book, 
which is easy enough on such a topic, but a new one. They have 
left on one side the old observations on the habits of the bees, their 
management, and the nature of their productions: they have 
ascended nearer the source than their predecessors, and examined 
with care and minuteness the primary causes by which all this 
is brought about. They have given with singular accuracy the 
anatomy of the bee, and the direct action by which many of its 
proceedings, which seem to us little short of miraculous, are 
accomplished—notably the wonderful instinct which enables the 
bees to create a queen-bee in place of one destroyed by acci+ 
dent. This is done by the simple process of feeding one of the 
yet undeveloped grubs with the food which develops ultimately 
all the parts of the body—left incomplete in the ordinary animal 
by change of nourishment. The process itself is simple enough 
what is most ‘difficult to understand is the unanimity with which 
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the bees always fix upon one grub, out of which to develop their 
queen. Nations might well take a lesson from them in this 
respect : doubt, hesitation, or dispute, in this matter, are all un- 
known in the hive! These matters are described by the authors 
with great felicity of illustration. Their descriptions are perfect 
models of science made popular. The bee has been peculiarly for- 
tunate in its historians—from Huber downwards—and the good 
fortune of the creature has not deserted it in the present instance. 


Outlines of British Fungology; by the Rev. J. Berkeley. 
(London: Lovell Reed.)—There is a mystery about fungi, 
which almost takes them out of the domain of natural history. 
We have associated them with our fairy legends—they have as- 
sociated themselves with our most strange diseases, They have 
rounded the most flourishing details in poetry; they have 
furnished the most harrowing scenes in romance. Springing 
up, as we are told so often, in a day, they seem to stand aloof from 
the ordinary rules of generation. All these illusions are dissipated 
by the plain, sober work before us. Hitherto the fungus, even 
when scientifically treated, was described in volumes splendidly 
illustrated, such as those of Sowerby and others, and therefore 
out of the reach of ordinary buyers. The work of Mr. Berkeley is 
a plain, copious, practical treatise, accessible to every one; and 
reducing these apparently exceptional productions of nature to 
the level of ordinary vegetables. He talks of crops and markets— 
tells us that the Italians, who eat we know not how many kinds 
of fungi, discard the mushroom, under pains and penalties for 
exposing it for sale. He enumerates the eleven or twelve edible 
species of Great Britain, without going the length of a late 
medical writer, who tells us that the fungus is about the most 
wholesome and nutritious diet we can adopt. He transfers the 
mysterious influence of the fungus from the ground to the air, in 
which the particles of the puff ball and other varieties are wafted, 
till they form strange impalpable clouds, traversing eutire oceans. 
Mr. Berkeley, besides his popular and economic illustrations, 
enters into the natural history of the fungus, proving it not only 
to be a true vegetable, subject to all the common rules of vegeta- 
tion, but even less liable than others to deviation from those 
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rules, and peculiarly regular in all its courses. He explodes 
vigorously all the absurdities of spontaneous generation, so far, at 
any rate, as the fungus is concerned. The author is evidently 
disposed to make as much good as he can out of his subject. But 
it is impossible for him to deny that the most innocucus amongst 
them are not without their inconveniences, and that the greater 
part are associated either with offensive means of injuring the 
animal frame, or with its death and decay. Apart from this, there 
is little of interest in the structure of these vegetables. Their 
forms are not elegant, and they must always remain amongst the 
least inviting of the productions of nature. 


The Sea and its Living Wonders; by Dr. Hartwig. (Long- 
mans.)—We cannot assuredly reckon mist, clouds, dew, and fog, 
amidst the living wonders of the sea; and yet these are the topics 
with which Dr. Hartwig commences his volume. The seais made 
to include all its relations. On these same subjects the author 
has gathered together all the scientific gossip of modern times. 
He tells us all about the Gulf stream—in what predicament 
we should be without it. It was only the other day that some 
envious American proposed to ruin Great Britain by cutting a 
channel for the stream across the isthmus of Darien, turning its 
course, and thereby freezing us up most inconveniently. The 
phenomena of tides and currents are described with more frequent 
reference than in ordinary volumes to these economival effects. 

For the living wonders, the author has gathered together all 
the monstrosities of the deep, and hunted through the pages of 
all voyagers, ancient and modern, for anecdotes. Of these he has 
collected a sufficient store ; but the diligence of his predecessors 
had already been great, and there are few which had not already 
passed into the common domain. But they are selected with 
taste and described with spirit; and the accumulation is one of 
the most complete we have. In fact, on its subject, the work is 
full and comprehensive, and has the double merit of being at 
once sufficiently scientific and sufficiently intelligible for popular 
purposes. 

The translation is well executed. The book is illustrated, in 
some respects not very satisfactorily. The proportions are 
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neglected—this perhaps was necessary ; but in some instances the 
drawing is sadly incorrect. Many of the plates, on the other 
hand, are deserving of great praise. Unquestionably as a digest 
of the natural history of the ocean, the work stands at the head 
of its class. 


Dedalus ; or, the Causes and Principles of the Excellence of 
Greek Sculpture. By Edward Falkener. (Longmans.)—The 
modern critic, writing upon ancient art with nothing but ancient 
ideas about him, runs no small risk of unpopularity, if of nothing 
worse. We nowadays profess to be able to tell the ancients 
a vast deal which they did not know about their own business. 
In sober truth, a critic, to be able to draw a fair comparison 
between the excellences of the old and the modern styles of art, 
must free his mind from the prejudices which your thorough clas- 
sic glories in. The admiration of the more celebrated works of 
art of antiquity has, with most people, degenerated into sim- 
ple cant. Mr. Falkener has risen above this; but he is a 
member of the archeological institute of Rome and Bologna; 
knows by heart all the collections, museums, and mines in 
Europe; and is so thoroughly imbued with the notions of anti- 
quity, that he writes more like a Greek explaining his own coun- 
try to Englishmen, than like an Englishman interpreting Greece. 
It is only now and then, when he gives his own views on certain 
ancient structures, that we recognize the modern spirit ; and in 
some of his descriptions of the temples of antiquity, he deviates 
strangely from his classical models, and allows himself to be 
carried away by the types of Protestant religious architecture, 
His idea of the Parthenon is that it was vaulted, and supported 
by a wooden ceiling ; a Gothic interpretation, which would have 
somewhat astonished an Athenian architect. 

On the great question of the superiority of ancient art, Mr. 
Falkener takes refuge in generalities, and tells us that it is due 
to a multitude of causes. These he describes in a manner, per 
se, sufficiently interesting, but without very strictly indicating 
their bearing upon his theory. 

The book is, with all its defects, clever and interesting. The 
author is full of his subject; and, when that subject is ancient 
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art, he must be a very unlucky writer who fails of effect. Though 
neither the anecdotes nor the views are new, they are well intro- 
duced ; and there is matter concerning the actual manipulation 
of the ancient artists, which contains information not only of 
interest, but of value, and, in some instances, hitherto unpublished. 


The Pianoforte—its Origin, Progress, and Constitution; by E. F. 
Rimbault, LL.D. (London: Cochran & Co.)—This book was 
wanted. The history of the pianoforte is, to some extent, identified 
with the history of modern society; and no popular account of 
its progress has yet been published. Somethivg was to be gleaned 
from cyclopzdias and ordinary musical publications, but no com- 
plete history of the piano was in existence. Yet the gradations 
through which the piano has gone were better known, and are of 
more general interest, than those of any musical instrument. 
Through all its gradations, this has been beyond question the ama- 
teur’s instrument, and its development is perhaps of more value, 
after all, to the general than to the professional reader, who thinks 
more of the violin, the flute, or the bass viol—instruments almost 
without a history. Dr. Rimbault has begun at the beginning, and 
traces the pianoforte through the clavicord, the virginal, the spinet, 
and the harpsichord, giving of each not only a full description, 
but a careful enumeration of its powers, and researches into its 
use and history. Queen Elizabeth and her virginal, of course, 
appear in this part of the story, which, however, is generally more 
learned and curious than anecdotal. The connection of the 
piano with the domestic tastes of England, might have been more 
completely and forcibly brought under notice, without in any way 
detracting from the professional merits of the work. The book 
forms a handsome volume, well printed, and full of illustrations, 
At the end are a variety of pieces of music, intendedf or the purpose 
at once of showing the capabilities of the various instruments 
and their progress. Most of them are very simple, as it is only 
within the present generation that the powers of the piano, as a 
substantive instrument, have ‘been fairly tested. The most 
favourite pieces of our grandmothers, were adaptations of music 
written for orchestral instruments, and previously very simple 
airs, with little to recommend them but quiet simplicity—and 
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not always that. The present work will take its stand among pro- 
fessionals, and will be found occasionally upon the drawing-room 
table, not, however, so often as it might have been, if more pains 
had been taken to make it entertaining as well as instructive. 





TRAVELS. 


Scripture Lands tn connection with their History; by the 
Rev. G. S. Drew. (Smith & Elder.\—Mr. Drew interprets 
literally and locally the scripture prophecies relating to the re- 
storation of the Jews to the Holy Land. He renders every 
passage in its direct and physical meaning. The restoration is 
a practical and political restoration,—the Holy land is the geo- 
graphical Palestine, whither all the scattered children of Jacob 
are, in the fulness of time, to be collected together, and become 
subjects of a new, powerful, and prosperous kingdom of Israel. 
There is, according to his view, nothing symbolical or allegorical 
in these predictions—no veiled references to a future existence 
or a spiritual kingdom. ‘The vast changes that have taken place 
in the physical condition of the earth, and the distribution of 
mankind over its surface during the twenty centuries that have 
elapsed since most of these prophecies were written, present to his 
mind no obstacle to the acceptance of his favourite interpretation. 
That mere locality, for example, should have ceased to possess 
any special influence over the destinies either of a particular 
nation, or of the world in general in these locomotive days, does 
not suggest any misgiving touching the theory which localizes 
the restored Hebrew kingdom in a narrow and barren strip of 
land belonging to the modern Syria. The mere position of this 
district has also lost its pristine importance. Judea might 
be considered by, St. Jerome as the demonstrable ‘‘ wmbilicum 
terre ;” but modern science, in revealing to us the actual configu- 
ration of our planet, has told us that the very expression is in- 
accurate, seeing that the “‘ centre of the world” is at once every- 
where and nowhere. Practically, again, travellers find that 
Judea is not now “a land flowing with milk and honey ;” and we 
know from its condition of soil, climate, water supply, &c., that 
it would be an agricultural problem of the most extreme difficulty 
to endow it with the fertility indicated by the prophetic assu- 
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rances which Mr. Drew has undertaken to elucidate. All these 
difficulties of course do not countervail, by one feather’s weight, 
the interpretation which assigns to the Hebrew restoration a 
wholly miraculous design, and regards it as an event predeter- 
mined by Providence, in order to carry out His own mysterious 
purposes. We simply mention these considerations as having 
been entirely, and perhaps designedly, overlooked by the author. 

On another point we venture to express a more entire dis- 
agreement with his views. While describing the supposed 
nature and functions of the future Kingdom of Israel, Mr. Drew 
assigns to the Jews certain very peculiar characteristics and 
aptitudes. As this is a matter of actual fact, attestable by 
personal observation, we have less scruple in challenging the 
accuracy of his statements. The author, for example, asserts, 
that the Jews, when no longer “‘ homeless wanderers,” will 
become “the bond and the interpreter of the human family.” 
Their fitness for this exalted position, of ‘‘ carrying on the work of 
mediation and reconcilement,” is deduced from the assumption, 
that ‘*they present all the signs and tokens of an instrument, 
which may have the effect of riveting and compacting Christen- 
dom together in that conscious oneness which also enters into 
our expectations of the future. They are masters of all lan- 
guages; they are at home in the East and the West; they are 
denizens of all regions in the globe. The temperaments of all 
races are so blended in their own, that they can interpret 
between those who cannot naturally sympathize with one 
another.” All this is not now, and never has been, true of the 
Jews. On many points it is the very reverse of the truth. In 
stating that the Jew is master of a!l languages, the author asserts 
a fact of which he has no certain knowledge. ‘There is no scin- 
tilla of proof, for instance, that any Jew has mastered Chinese. 
But granting that, in the wide dispersion of ‘ the people,” some 
members of the race have taken up their abode in every prin- 
cipal country, and learnt its language, the qualification is but 
shared with the adventurous Anglo-Saxons, and does not render 
them peculiarly fitted to act as universal interpreters between 
the nations of the earth. And, as for the individual faculty of 
learning foreign tongues, the Russian possesses the endowment 
in much superior measure to the Jew. As for universal ‘‘sym- 
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pathy,” the case is even worse. The Jews have preserved their 
separate nationality through centuries of ‘* homeless wandering,” 
entirely through their want of sympathy with cther races. Their 
tendencies to seclusion and exclusion have at one time lifted them 
above, and at another sunk them beneath, the people in whose 
land they happened to dwell; but at no time has there been 
developed the slightest approach to sympathetic relationship 
between the Hebrew and the Gentile. Some slight advances 
in this direction are indeed discernible in this country at the 
present day; but this change has been signalized by the concur- 
rent facts, that the Jews, in obtaining the privileges of British 
citizenship, have lost many of their characteristics as the 
‘peculiar people ;” while the Christians, on their side, have 
consented to obliterate, before the demands of an irreligious 
liberalism, many of the landmarks of Christianity. 

The cultivation of his peculiar theory has warped and strained the 
whole work before us. The historical narratives, the descriptions 
of scenery, the catena of argument from cause to effect, and 
from past to future, are all presented through prismatic lenses, 
with an unreal tinting, and incorrect outline. We regret this the 
more because the volume contains a large mass of information 
very carefully collected, and is besides not a mere compendium 
of other men’s observations and ideas, but presents the results of 
considerable personal research and extensive travel. But at the 
same time that, as honest critics, we feel bound to state our ob- 
jections to the work, we are well aware that the very qualities 
which challenge our animadversion will only render it the more . 
acceptable to a very numerous class of readers. 


The Lebanon—a History and a Diary; by David Urquhart. 
(London: Newby.) —The very title assures us that this book, 
whatever may be its other qualities, is not likely to turn out a 
commonplace affair. It is a dissertation by a man of strange and 
vigorous views, on a subject equally strange, and invested at the 
present moment with a peculiar interest. People may not trust 
Mr. Urquhart on an Eastern question—but they will read him. 
In the present volume, fortunately, politics occupy but a subor- 
dinate place. The fortunes of a singular country, occupied by a 
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singular race, are traced by one intimate by experience and asso- 
ciation with its manners, and attracted towards it by more than 
one sympathy. In consequence, there is more chance of a popular, 
and even of a lasting interest in this than in any of the author’s 
previous productions, where the intrinsic value of the subject did not 
compensate for extravagant political views and violent personal 
prejudices. The work is the fruit of many years’ study and con- 
sideration ; he enters into every branch of the subject, and, 
on most of them, exhausts it. He sets forth the geological diffi- 
culties with which the cultivators had to contend, and gives them 
credit for an industry and ingenuity which would have done 
honour to more civilized nations. His further delineations of the 
natural productions of the country are written with great felicity 
of description. His account of the few that remain of the old 
cedars of Lebanon—the true relics of the scriptural grandeur ot 
the mountain—is picturesque to adegree. But the chief interest 
of the volume lies in the account of the two races which have 
acquired lately so terrible a notoriety. The Druses and the 
Maronites are, he says, one people. As far as religion is con- 
cerned, each respects the creed of the other far beyond that of 
any other nation. If there could be a bond of union between 
them, it would be a religious one. But family dissensions have 
existed between them for a long time; and these have been 
fomented from time to time by the interests or passions of the 
rulers of an impulsive people, until they reached a violence which 
had rendered necessary the interference of Europe. The progress 
of their dissensions is carefully traced by Mr. Urquhart, and its 
history throws a singular light on the feelings and internal social 
condition of an Eastern population, subjected theoretically to a 
nominal government, but acting in practice on its own passions 
and impulses. Much of the volume is devoted to the personal 
adventures of Mr. Urquhart among the population of the Lebanon. 
He enters their dwellings with every intent to be pleased with 
his reception, and he succeeds, The strictly travelling part of 
the work is perhaps the most interesting; its many merits will 
cause the reader to overlook or pardon the political eccentricities 
inseparable, not alone from the writings, but the existence of the 
author. 
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Turkish Life and Character; by Walter Thornbury. 2 vols. 
(Smith & Elder.)—The multiplicity of books—and good books 
too—which are merely collections of magazine articles, has lately 
become a phenomenon which demands record, but defies remon- 
strance. It is one of the literary “signs of the times.” In 
point of fact, it attests the growth of a new class of readers, mul- 
titudinous in number, cormorants for mental provender of a cer- 
tain sort, but whose opportunities for reading, and ‘‘ purchasing 
power” for literary commodities, occur only at intervals and in 
very moderate amounts. ‘This class has necessarily patronised 
the cheap periodicals. ‘To supply the demand thus created, the 
penny newspapers, journals, and serials have been established, 
and under its patronage they have thriven extensively. During 
the last few years this class has increased enormously in number, 
and we are glad to say improved also in knowledge and taste. 
The supply has naturally undergone a corresponding improve- 
ment. Not only the manufacturers of ‘thrilling romances,” 
but the best writers upon matters of historical and scientific 
research, on political disquisition, literary controversies, or foreign 
travel, have found in this class a public well worth cultivation on 
the score either of fame or profit. To state the question on the 
most business-like footing, the cheap periodical paid its contri- 
butors much better than if they had taken more trouble in throw- 
ing their lucubrations into the form of a book. There was more 
money to be got in this way than in any other, always premising 
that the writer found a subject on which he was competent to 
write, and could write thereon in the style suited to the peculiar 
audience he addressed. It even became profitable to study 
subjects with this particular view. Among the rest, in these 
days of cheap and easy travel it has been found to “pay” to 
undertake rather extensive journeys; including in their range 
St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and other more remote locali- 
ties, with the simple view of providing ‘copy ” for a periodical. 
Mr. Walter Thornbury has lately performed this sort of pil- 
grimage, and the results are collected in the work before us. 
He visited Turkey, spent some weeks in Constantinople, saw 
the lions, heard the gossip, and inspected the institutions of that 
metropolis, and sent the results of his observations to the editors 
of ** All the Year Round,” and other periodicals at home. The 
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chapters thus miscellaneously written, are now collected in two 
handsomely printed and illustrated volumes. Their contents 
are to some extent better, and upon some points worse, than if 
their genesis had been different. ‘They read much better, more 
piquantly, and amusingly ; but, on the other hand, they contain 
a large infusion of matter introduced solely for the purpose of 
piquancy and amusement. The consequence is, that we never 
know exactly what the author means—when he is telling us facts 
for our instruction, or when he is merely writing up to some 
ideal of the “‘ picturesque” and the “dramatic.” Any one who 
simply wishes to learn something about “ Turkish life and 
character,” without taking any serious trouble, or stupefying 
himself over any thing “ dry,” may obtain his heart’s desire by 
perusing Mr. Thornbury’s volumes. But if his object happens 
to be the acquirement of any precise information touching life in 
Turkey, or the political situation of the “sick man,” he had 
much better betake himself to the study of the blue-books on the 
** Eastern Question.” 


Past and Future of British Relations with China; by Captain 
Sherard Osborne, R.N. (Blackwood.)—The subject of this small 
volume is one of extreme interest at the present moment, and 
Captain Osborne is perhaps one of the best authorities upon it. 
Since his book was written, our “relations with China” have 
passed into a new phase. But though peace has been concluded 
under the walls of Pekin, that circumstance has in nowise super- 
seded the important questions which the author discusses, or 
belied the judgments he has ventured to pronognce. In fact, the 
latest incidents of the contest amply corroborate his opinion of 
the Chinese intellect, as being not merely different from, but 
totally opposed to, the mental organization of Europeans. As 
the result of his own somewhat extensive experience he sets out 
by observing, “When an Englishman has reasoned upon any 
Chinese question, the best thing for him to do, having arrived at 
a conclusion, is to say—‘ But the Emperor, Mendarins, and China- 
men, will come to an exactly opposite decision,’ and act accord- 
ingly.” Every event connected with the late campaign, and 
especially those attending the capture of Pekin, the treatment of 
the European prisoners, and the final conclusion of peace, shows 
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that the motives on which the Chinese act, their behaviour under 
circumstances, and their reasonings from facts, are opposed by a 
whole diameter to those of western nations. Captain Osborne 
is clearly right in his first principle; and the suggestions which 
he builds upon it, illustrated as they are by many striking inci- 
dents, are peculiarly valuable just now. 


A Cruise in the Pacific; from the Log of a Naval Officer. 
Edited by Captain Frederic Aylmer. (Hurst & Blackett.)—Sea- 
men’s narratives are proverbially amusing, and this is amongst the 
gayest of its class. The officers and crew of our author’s frigate 
dash up and down the Pacific, take tea with Queen Pomare, 
hunt jaguars, and make love to tawny Chilian beauties. All 
these things are set down with true nautical unction, vivacity 
of description, and considerable command of language. The 
author was a middy at the time, and he has not lost his spirits 
in taking up the pen. In fact, the book, from first to last, is 
one of the most attractive of its kind. There is but little 
attempt at serious description; but the author takes a wide 
range—begins at the Falkland islands, and ends in British 
Columbia, visiting in the interval all the noticeable points in. 
the Pacific ; and, as he is a good observer, there is matter of 
importance as well as mere amusement to be found in his pages. 
Unfortunately, he has something of a seaman’s love for the mar- 
vellous; and a few of his pictures are evidently distorted. It 
is difficult, even now, to persuade travellers altogether to forego 
this privilege. 


The Story of My Mission ; by W. Shaw.—Mr. Shaw the mis- 
sionary has but few adventures to put in his story. He is not 
fond of needlessly running into the dangers which some missionaries 
affect to talk of, if nothing else. He thinks the good cause best 
‘served by remaining within call of a Christian community. He 
wanders within easy distances of the said community ; his sphere 
of labour being the South African colonies, and his theme the 
Kaffirs and Hottentots thereunto appertaining. Of these he has 
not much new to say; but he has a singular style—not caustic— 
mot lamentable—not profoundly simple—but something very 
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much like all three, the result of which is sometimes singularly 
grotesque. With these exceptions few will find much merit in 
his book, except a certain class of religionists, to whom the pecu- 
liar style of the author is habitual. 





CRITICISM AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Wits and Beaux of Society; by Grace and Philip Wharton, 
(London: James Hogg.)—This subject is not so easy to deal 
with as it appears, The multitude of anecdotes with which the 
lives of these celebrities teem are so well known, that it is difficult 
to put them in a new dress, and yet impossible to omit them. We 
have all of us a much more defined notion of a historic wit than 
of a historic hero, and bear the career of the first in our memories 
yet more vividly than that of the latter. Bubb Doddington, 
Rochester, Walpole, Selwyn, and their compeers, have so long 
been the property of anecdote-mongers and writers in periodicals, 
are so much more easily treated in fugitive than in regular 
compositions, that the author of a book like the present stands at 
no small disadvantage. In consequence, Messrs, Wharton have 
been compelled to press into their service men of sufficient note 
to leave memorials of their private deeds, who certainly are 
neither wits nor beaux, and for that reason have escaped the nets 
of the essayists. Such are Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and 
George II., who are brought in as vehicles for details and court 
scandals. Then it has been necessary to distort the position and 
characters of the various subjects, in order to take them out of 
commonplace. All this, however it may add to the brilliancy 
and piquancy of the volume, detracts from its truth and keeping. 
Still, it is unquestionably one of the most diverting publications 
of the season, and has a fair chance of popularity for some time 
to come. The authors were already favourably known by their 
“ Queens of Society,” the success of which work, they de- 
clare, encouraged them to venture on the present. They have 
omitted the great names of Queen Anne’s time: Swift, Steel, 
Sterne, do not figure among the “Wits of Society,” simply 
because the authors shrink from undertaking lives of so much 
importance, and so often handled. The motive is intelligible ; 
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but the book suffers in completeness. It is ably written, and 
many of its stories are most ingeniously put together, which, after 
all, as far as the reader is concerned, is the main point in such a 
work. 


A Book about Doctors; by J. C. Jeafferson. (Hurst & 
Blackett.)— We have here a jest-book with a strange title. In 
order to press jokes into the volume, the most notorious clever 
sayings are fathered upon some doctor or other, who would be 
astonished if he found out how witty he was. Thus, we are told 
that Abernethy was once asked by the queen what the time was— 
“Whatever may please your majesty,” answered the Court phy- 
sician, with a graceful bow. The story belongs to the Court of 
France, the answer being given by a maid-of-honour to the queen, 
and quoted with especial approbation in that obscure and un- 
known book—Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” For his peculiar 
purpose, quacks were much more useful to the author than 
the regular physician, and of these he has collected all that he 
could find from the stray papers scattered up and down in our 
periodicals, and strung them together in about the loosest and 
most careless style that authors nowadays permit themselves, 
Much anecdote is introduced, without even the pretence that a 
doctor is concerned in the business, upon the simple excuse that 
some doctor did something or other on the same subject. With 
all this, the book is an amusing one: the author is at least brief 
in his way of telling his tales, and they succeed each other in a 
rattling hurry, which is not without its diversion. The book shows 
what might be done if some capable man were fairly to take the 
doctors in hand. After all, they furnish more good anecdotes 
than any other class of society ; while their history and position 
furnish ample materials for moral lessons on its exterior frame- 
work and condition, such as would in vain be sought elsewhere, 
A good book on this subject would be at once amongst the most 
amusing, the most instructive, and the most curious in literature. 


The Conduct of Life; by Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Smith 
& Elder.)—Mr. Emerson passes current among his country- 
men as a Transatlantic Carlyle. But the copy follows the 
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model in very “ Brummagem” fashion. The resemblance is 
entirely external. Emerson has caught the “trick” of a style 
which, though crabbed and distorted, is, in Carlyle at all events, 
natural. Like his exemplar, again, he has the faculty of wrapping 
up commonplaces in mystical language, until, becoming unin- 
telligible, they appear profound. But the art which by one is 
used sparingly and with judgment, furnishes the other with 
the staple of his literary manufacture. In the volume before us 
we find a large collection of platitudes and truisms, encrusted 
with pretentious phraseology, but enounced with all the pom- 
posity of oracles. ‘The ostensible subjects of discourse are 
successively labelled as ‘* Fate,” ‘* Power,” “ Wealth,” ‘ Cul- 
ture,” “ Behaviour,” “‘ Worship,” and so on. We will not take 
upon ourselves to say, that upon none of these subjects has the 
author given any ideas worth reading. But the ideas are like 
Falstaff’s ‘‘ one pennyworth of bread” to his “intolerable quan- 
tity of sack”—they have to be hunted for through pages of 
meaningless jargon, and generally turn out trite and stale when 
found at last. Emerson is, no doubt, one of the famous men 
of America; but, after all, is he much more than a literary 
Barnum ? 


My Life, and what shall I do with it ? a Question for Young 
Gentlewomen ; by an-Old Maid. (Longmans.)—There is one 
simple answer to the query—marry! Alas! this answer, so 
generally applicable to the sex, only renders more difficult the 
solution of the difficulty to those with whom marriage is impos- 
sible. It is always difficult to deal with an abnormal state either 
of nations or of individuals, and the “ old maid” is in a state the 
most abnormal. The employment of women is one of the most 
vexed questions of the day, and the only wonder is that so little 
has been written or said about it; not that the “old maid” con- 
fines her observations to the unmarried portion of the sex, but 
she deals with what almost amounts to the same thing—those 
whose family duties occupy only a small portion of their time. 
The gist of her advice is, that they shall employ themselves in 
elevating and ameliorating the condition of their own sex. This 
at once confines the question within very narrow limits: it pre- 
supposes the means of existence, position, and education in the 
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persons to whom it refers. These it is easy to advise. But 
what about those who have neither one nor the other? Are they 
to be simply dependent on their fortunate sisters, acting under 
the tuition and guidance of the “old maid?” No class yet was 
permanently elevated except by its own actions. So far, how- 
ever, as it goes, the book is a good one. The authoress narrates 
her own experiences, tells quaint stories, and gives her advice in 
a very pleasant style. But it leaves the great difficulty un- 
touched, without even a fair and tangible attempt at resolving it. 





NovELs. 


Lavinia; by the Author of Lorenzo Benoni. 3 vols. (Smith 
& Elder.\—In his former works the author has shown that 
he understands Italy like an Italian while writing English 
like an Englishman, only with a more purely grammatical 
idiom than native writers themselves generally take the trouble 
to command. This gives to his narrative a degree of interest 
and value quite apart from its merits as measured by the usual 
novel readers’ standard. His descriptions of Italian scenery, 
manners, and art, are exceedingly vivid, and bear all the 
marks of being true. With our own country and country- 
men he is less successful. Though residing for some years in 
England, the opportunities for observation and study, which have 
enabled him to conquer the difficulties of the British vocabulary, 
have not enabled him to comprehend the British character. His 
notions of the Englishman, and particularly of the Englishwoman, 
in love, are very funny. Possibly his story, turning as it does so 
essentially upon the love-making between Lavinia Jones, the 
English heiress, and Paolo Mancini, the Roman artist, is 
rendered more piquant on that account. At any rate we get 
something like novelty, and that is saying a great deal for a 
modern novel. Whether the Roman lover is painted with a 
nearer approach to the couleur locale we cannot say; but we 
should scarcely have thought Paolo’s countrymen so straitlaced as 
to quarrel with a mistress because she wore a fashionable dress, 
and danced at a ball; or so inconsequent as to run mad with de- 
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spair because they had not patience to read through the second 
half of an explanatory letter. The novel before us is written 
with a life and spirit that make it very readable, and it contains 
many well-described scenes of art-hunting in Italy, dissipation in 
Paris, and struggle in London, carrying us off at last to the Crimea, 
where the story finds a highly satisfactory catastrophe. 


Who shall be Duchess ? (Saunders & Otley.)—Is it a fact that 
more than half the members of the British House of Peers are 
bigamists ; that their supposed peeresses are no peeresses at all, 
but something which it.is unnecessary to describe ; and that the 
gallant sons who have been nurtured in the idea of succeeding 
in due course to dukedoms, marquisates, and earldoms, have in 
reality no right to succeed to any thing, except perchance the 
paternal escutcheon, branded with a bar sinister? Does there 
always lurk within some mansard of the noble mansion, or behind 
some pillar of the “marble hall,” a rich and legitimate “my lady” — 
always of course very vulgar, intensely venomous, and consider- 
ably addicted to drink—entitled to turn the gentle and high- 
born but illegal “lady,” with her illegitimate progeny, out of doors, 
and bring down a noble name into the dust with ignominy? 
Burke and Debrett omit all mention of these circumstances ; but 
the novelists have found out the secret, and have naturally turned 
it to account. Within the past twelve months, we speak within 
bounds when we say that a round dozen of very thrilling romances 
have been written on this basis, by all sorts of writers, and of every 
grade of merit, from the climax of Trollope’s “ Castle Richmond,” 
to the bathos of the “ Baddington Peerage.” ‘ Who shall be 
Duchess ?” as the name almost implies, is constructed on the same 
“lines.” The mystery is worked up in a very dramatic form until 
it culminates in a scene between the ostensible duchess and the 
legal wife of the duke. The latter has lived in the house in the 
character of a domestic, invariably taking every opportunity of 
insulting and annoying her supposed mistress, until the latter is 
goaded into asking—“ Who, what are you?” The answer is 
prompt enough, “ The real wife ; and who, what are you?” The 
question ‘is indeed a poser, and much follows which we need not 
attempt to describe. All we think it necessary to add is, that 
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even if the bigamist source of interest, as applied to stories relat- 
ing to members of the British peerage, were really true (and we 
don’t think it is), the topic has been worn rather threadbare by 
successive novelists, and that it is quite time they taxed their 
invention so far as to devise a new one. 


Over the Cliffs, a Novel; by Charlotte Chanter. (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)—The hoyden is always a favourite character with 
novel-readers ; and, in good hands, is a first-rate card for the 
fictionist. With our authoress it is not only the chief, but 
almost the only, card. Miss Tye Dawson is the wild, impulsive, 
reckless daughter of a drunken old brute, who ill-uses and ne- 
glects her, and is willing to sacrifice her to the equally drunken 
son of a neighbour, who has a hold upon him. But Tye’s 
honesty and truth, assisted by the friends and circumstances 
which her innate worth calls about her, bring her through her diffi- 
culties, and the story ends in the due and proper moral conclu- 
sion of the happiness of the innocent, and the confusion of the 
guilty. 

All the interest of the story centres in this one character, 
which, and the excellent style in which it is written, place it 
above the average. Plot there is none—the interest of the 
story lies in single scenes, which invariably flag when the hero- 
ine is absent, and almost as invariably succeed when she is 
present. 


The House on the Moor; by the Author of “ Margaret Mait- 
land.” 3 vols, (Hurst & Blackett.)—Family jars have long. 
been a favourite, though disagreeable material, out of which to, 
weave the plot of a novel. Mr. Dickens has worked the idea rather 
extensively, and in the volumes before us Mrs. Oliphant has built 
up her story upon a family feud, carried to the last extremities, 
and prolonged to the third generation. Mr. Scarsdale, the occu- 
pant of the “House on the Moor,” has been deprived, by the 
“ wicked will” of his father, of all usufruct in an enormous pro- 
perty which is bequeathed to his son, who was but an infant when 
the grandfather died, and is not to enter into possession until the 
father’s death, when he will become one of the richest men in 
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England. Under these circumstances the disinherited man retires 
to a lonely mansion in the wilds of Cumberland, where he brings 
up his two children, Horace and Susan, in a state of isolation and 
penury, visiting upon their heads the hatred which his sense of 
the wrong perpetrated towards himself, has induced him to feel 
towards mankind in general, and his own kindred in particular. 
No spark of natural affection enlivens the dreary and unloving 
household, and Horace is unable to afford, not only the natural 
pleasures which should be enjoyed by the future possessor of many 
thousands a-year, but even of the ordinary means of respectable 
education. One wonders, by the way, how it happened that Mr. 
Scarsdale never thought of applying to the Court of Chancery, 
which would certainly have so far modified the stringent provi- 
sions of the “ wicked will,” as to have made him guardian of the 
heir, with a liberal allowance for his maintanence, in a style befit- 
ting his future status in the world, As it is, the father allows 
himself to live on in comparative poverty, brooding over his 
wrongs, which he revenges upon his children, bringing them up in 
an atmosphere, not of active hatred, but of sullen neglect and dislike 
even more oppressive. The natural consequences ensue, The 
boy grows up into an evil-disposed and selfish man, who learns 
to hate his father, and pushes hatred even to the most criminal 
extremities. The girl is of better disposition, and, after nearly 
dying under the paternal régime, escapes into better hands, and 
finds a happy deliverance. This groundwork for a novel is de- 
cidedly uncomfortable ; but the story is relieved by the introduc- 
tion of other characters and incidents of much brighter complexion; 
and, as it is told in the lively and natural style which has become 
characteristic of the authoress, the result has been to constitute a 
work not inferior in interest to any novel of the bygone year, 


The Wortlebank Diary, and some Old Stories from Kathie 
Brande’s Portfolio; by Holme Lee. (Smith & Elder, 3 vols.) 
—The Wortlebank Diary” simply supplies a new frame in which 
the authoress has “set” a series of old stories, already familiar 
to the public in the pages of sundry periodicals, The old story- 
tellers did not take much trouble in this way; any thread sufficed 
to string their tales upon. But, since periodical writing has 
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“spread so extensively, and reprints therefrom have become so 
numerous, the writers have thought it necessary—or found it 
profitable—to bestow somewhat more elaboration upon the setting 
in which their jewels are once more exhibited to the public gaze. 
Holme Lee has followed this example. The passages from the 
“ Diary,” wherein the various stories are artistically imbedded, 
contain a very pleasing story of their own, although the interest 
is perhaps somewhat marred by the fragmentary manner in which 
it is told. Of the other tales and sketches we need say no more 
than that they deserved the popularity that attended their first 
appearance, and are well worth republication in the present col- 
lected form. 


The Shadow in the House ; by Jolin Saunders. (Lockwood & Co.) 
—The “ house” is Bletchworth Hall, the residence of Bletchworth 
Dell, Esq., a country gentleman of middle age, of tolerable for- 
tune, moderate abilities, artistic tastes, considerable ambition, and 
a rather vacillating mind. The “shadow” is Grace Addersley, 
Mr. Deli’s cousin from Virginia, who came to the Hall by invitation 
at her father’s death, some months before the story opens, and 
has remained there ever since as virtual mistress of the mansion, 
“pending the time when Mr. Dell shall marry.” Now, Grace is 
a young lady of great beauty and accomplisliments, with a very 
musical voice, and a very determined will. She has made up her 
mind that Mr. Dell shall marry herself. But the gentleman has 
not made up his mind to the same effect, and one day brings 
home to the Hall a wife of his own selection—a loving, pretty, 
fragile, and half-educated thing, of whose existence Grace learus 
for the first time when her cousin announces his marriage. In 
the shock of the discovery Grace lets fall words which show Mr. 
Dell her attachment to himself, making him comprehend—what 
he never seems to have thought of before—that he might have 
married her if he had chosen, and inducing him almost to wish 
that he had. Notwithstanding, or because of, this revelation of 
their mutual sentiments, Mr. Dell invites his cousin to continue 
her abode in Bletchworth Hall, a plan to which the newly es- 
poused wife very oddly and foolishly offers no objection. So the 
owners of the “ house ” live on with the “shadow ” always present 
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at board and hearth. The arrangement belongs to the class of 
blunders that are as bad as crimes, seeing that they so often lead 
to them. What is the issue in the present case we need not 
particularize. The author has worked out with much vigour the 
moral of his tale, which, as we take it, is intended to convey a 
lesson to young wives, that, on their first entrance to their future 
homes, they should effect a clearance of all pretty cousins, for 
fear of their becoming shadows, To that numerous class of novel 
readers who like something hot and strong, Mr. Saunders’ volume 
will be highly acceptable. 





Curistmas Books. 


Legends from Fairy Land. By Holme Lee. (Smith & 
Elder.)—The genus, Fairy Tale, is not extinct. Indeed, as the 
present specimen shows, it is still as fanciful, as imaginative, and 
as full of whimsicalities aud oddities as ever. But it has under- 
gone a marked change. Like the rest of the world, it has parti- 
cipated in the “ progress of the age.” Above all, it has been to 
school. Now, the old fairy tale kuew nothing of schools. It 
had always lived a free, roving, and dreaming life. It possessed 
no knowledge whatever—that is, in the competitive examination 
sense of the term. It had never read a book other than those ia 
its own legendary library, or done a sum in arithmetic, or learnt 
the use of the globes. On the other hand, it had a rapid fancy, 
a rich invention, a keen power of observation, a good deal of fun, 
and a plentiful faculty of wonder. The modern fairy tale is, per- 
haps, quite as funny and fanciful ; but both its fun and fancy 
are trained and disciplined. In fact, it has been to school ; and, 
though just now home for the holidays, and capering about in the 
giddiest spirits, cannot quite forget what it has learnt there. 
In the midst of its wildest flights, accordingly, we come across an 
historical parallel, or some reminiscence of the last book of travels ; 
or even—incongruous element— some maxim of political economy! 
Holme Lee’s “ Legend ” follows the example of its contemporaries, 
We find in it fairies, including their queen, who do fairy work ; 
but who are also allegorical personages, and teach moral lessons, 
No doubt the lessons are good-humoured ones ; and the allegory 
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is neither grave nor mystical. But the ingredients are quite 
foreign to the aboriginal design of the Fairy tale, which was 
never permitted to mean or teach anything. Perhaps the new 
model is better adapted to the rising generation of children, who 
are grown so wise as to despise even a Christmas story-book, if 
they cannot get a satisfactory answer to the question, “ What 
does it mean?” If so, we can recommend to their perusal the 
“ Legends from Fairy Land,” with its charming stories, touching 
the revels at Elfin Court, the inhabitants of Sheneland, the deli- 
eacies of Aplepivi, the loves of Prince Glee and Princess Trill, 
and the machinations of wicked Aunt Spite. 


Three Gifts in one Setting; by A. L. Bond. (Kent & Co.)— 
Tennyson’s “ Poet’s Song,” Campbell’s “ Field Flowers,” and 
Mrs. Hemans’s “ Pilgrim Fathers,” are each in themselves gifts 
well worth acceptance. They are all three here combined in one 
gorgeous “setting,” by Mr. Bond. Every stanza of these exqui- 
site poems is indeed separately set in its own border of arabesque 
and tinted tracery, and separated from its successor by an appro- 
priate vignette of graceful design. More elaborate illustrations 
are also plentifully interspersed, executed in chromo-lithography, 
by Mr. D. Brand, and presenting one of the most successful 
specimens of that department of art which we have ever seen. 
As usual in such productions, the artist has introduced in his 
title-page hints of all the forthcoming performances in the way 
of fancy and taste, of colouring and gilding, following the model 
of the opera composers, who allow a few bars of their choicest 
airs to whisper in the overture. The volume is magnificently 
attired, and stands forth in livery “more guarded than its 
fellows,” even among the glittering gift-books of the present 
season. 








Nores on New FrencH Books. 


Manuel du Libraire e de ’ Amateur de Livres; by J. C. 
Brunet. (Paris: Firmin Didot et C**)—More than fifty years 
ago, M. Brunet published a Bibliographical Dictionary, remark- 
able for its copious exactness; and its utility and merit were proved 
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by the demand for three successive editions. M. Brunet has 
since undertaken a new edition, and, in two goodly-sized 
volumes now before us, we have the first instalment of this 
great enterprise. The object of his Manuel, as described by 
himself, is to “ give an account of the rare, precious, or singular 
books; also of the most esteemed works of all kinds which 
have appeared either in the ancient languages, or the prin- 
cipal modern ones, from the origin of printing to these days ; 
with the history of the different editions which have been made 
of them, and the information necessary for recognizing piracies ; 
also an account of the prices which some of these objects have 
obtained in public sales in France, England, and other countries 
during the last century.” A moment’s reflection will show the 
reader, that the full and complete execution of such a plan as this 
must have entailed prodigious labour, and have called for the 
exercise of rare .attainments. From that labour M. Brunet 
has not shrunk; and such attainments he possesses. As an 
example, we need only point to the article upon “ Bibles,” 
in which we have a minute description of every remarkable 
edition of the Bible, printed in every language, from Greek and 
Hebrew down to Cingalese, and the barbarous tongues of certain 
tribes of Africa, together with an account of the sums realized 
for the rarest copies, and the libraries in which the books are now 
to be found. Such a work as this, with which, as the preface 
tells us, “the augmentations and ameliorations of all kind which 
the progress of bibliographical knowledge has caused to be made 
in fifteen years,” have been introduced, needs no recommenda- 
tion. It is indispensable to librarians and booksellers ; the lovers 
of “the small old volumes, dark with tarnished gold,” will revel 
in it; and ordinary readers will find it an inexhaustible mine 
of literary lore. 


Essai sur Marc Aurdle d apres les Monuments Epigraphiques; 
by M. Noel des Vergers, (Paris: Firmin Didot et C*)—Of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who, in the words of Gibbon, “at 
the early age of twelve years embraced the rigid system of the 
Stoics, which taught him to submit his body to his mind, his 
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as the only evil ;” of the life of this noble philosopher and sove- 
reign no ample record has come down to posterity. To make up 
this deficiency, M. Noel des Vergers conceived the idea of “ bor- 
rowing from contemporary monuments, and especially from in- 
scriptions,” some details hitherto unknown respecting the great 
Antonine. He has accordingly subjected all the monuments, 
medals, records, &c., which refer in any way to that great man, to 
a rigid examination, and he has combined the information con- 
tained in them with that which has already been collected into 
biographies. The result is a treatise which gives one a better 
iklea of Marcus Aurelius than could have been formed before. 
Indeed, so interesting and varied is the new information Mon- 
sieur des Vergers has gathered, that we are almost disposed to 
quarrel with him for having given us only a simple essay on the 
great philosophical ruler, when he might rightfully have assumed 
the higher character of his biographer. 


La Magie au Dia-Neuvidme Sidcle; by Le Chevalier 
Gougenot des Mousseaux. (Paris: Plon.)—This book is written 
to prove that “there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.” Turning tables, magnetism, 
the evocation of spirits and supernatural agencies of all kinds,— 
are the subjects of which it treats; and, forgetting that mysteries 
are not miracles, it labours to persuade us that this world is not 
only occupied by men and women, but by pulpy, impalpable 
beings (if beings can be impalpable), whom gentlemen like 
the chevalier alone have power to call up, to torment and plague 
us, or to address us as Ariel did Prospero :— 


“ All hail, great master ! grave sir, hail! I come, 
To answer thy best pleasure ; be ’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
Qn the curl’d clouds!” 


Assuredly, a work on such a subject could not have be+a pro- 
duced at a more opportune moment, mystery being in fashion, 
and the age not logical. We think, however, that the Black Aré 
might have found an abler expositor than the Chevalier des 
Mousseaux. True, he is a devout believer in spirits and demons, 
has been in frequent communication with them, has even seen 
them do extraordinary things; true, also, that he appears to 
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have “read up” his subject well, that his quotations from old 
writers, ecclesiastical and lay, on demonology, are frequent ; but 
he wants the literary art of distinguishing in a mass of materials 
that which is important to his subject from that which is not, of 
arranging his matter clearly, and of discoursing on it tersely and 
effectively. The consequence is, that La Magie, though here 
and there really interesting, and containing assertions which are 
veritably curious, is, on the whole, a heavy tax on the reader’s 
patience. 


_ Simples Recits, &c., Notre Temps; by J. Cretineau-Joly. 
(Paris: Plon.)—M. Cretineau-Joly has attained high reputation 
on the continent by various historical works on the Jesuits, on 
Clement XIV., on the Church of Rome, in presence of the revo- 
lution, &c. } works in which, it is but justice for a Protestant to say, 
are united, to burning zeal for the Catholic church, considerable 
historical exactness, many curious historical revelations (obtained 
by his having had access to unpublished documents of the Jesuits 
and the Papacy), and remarkable literary power. But it is not 
to the severe labours of history that M. Joly has confined his 
pen. He has published numerous tales, and it is a selection from 
these which composes this volume. These tales are illustrative 
of French life in modern days, and of M. Cretineau-Joly as a 
story-teller, we can safely say that he is both interesting and 
instructive ; nay, more, he carefully abstains from portraying those 
objectionable scenes and personages which were, a few years back, 
the pest of French novels. Interspersed with the tales is a his- 
torical document which contains an account of the manner of 
living of the Cardinal of York (not Cardinal York as he is often 
called), the last of the Stuarts, who, according to the laws of 
legitimate sovereignty, was Henry IX., king of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This heir of an illustrious race is described to have 
been a worthy, pious man; and though a Romanist, and excluded 
from a crown by reason of his faith, he seems to have loved Pro- 
testant England well. This venerable prince, it appears, was 
solicited by Napoleon I. to attend his coronation at Paris; and 
one can imagine with what pleasure the great military adventurer 
would have seen in such a ceremony the last descendant of-a 
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line of English Kings; buf the Cardinal gave his answer in the 
following letter to the Pope :— 

“Most Holy Father—If the king of France, the descendant of 
Henri IV. and of Louis XIV., had summoned to the august ceremony 
of his coronation, in the cathedral of Rheims, the grandson of James LI. 
of England, we, in spite of our great age of seventy-nine years, would 
have crossed the mountains to comply with his wish. 

“ But we owe nothing to General Bonaparte—nothing, except a pro- 
test against Fortune. 

“That protest we deposit in the hands of your Holiness. 

“ Given in our residence at Frascati, this 19th June, 1804. 

“ Henry Rex.” 
There is a tone here of placid dignity and conscious right worthy 


of the occasion. 


Le Ministere Public et le Barreau, (Paris: Jacques Lecoffre.) 
—This may be considered a not unimportant contribution to the 
history of Imperialism in France. For it is an exposition of the 
“ rights and relations” of the minist@re public and the bar, and 
an able, learned, and eloquent vindication of the privileges of the 
latter ; and it has been rendered necessary by the unwarrantable 
arrogance and encroachments of the former. Le ministdre public, 
the reader knows, means in France the body of public prose- 
cutors of the different courts. These men are appointed by, and 
are the agents of the government, and have not only to prose- 
cute for crimes and offences, but have, in the name of the public, 
to expound the law in cases between individuals, By their 
position and functions they exercise great power, and, when they 
conduct themselves fairly and well, are esteemed both by the bar 
and the courts. But of late, especially at Paris, they have on 
different pretexts come into somewhat violent collision with advo- 
cates ; their fray with M. Ollivier, a member of the bar of that 
city, a short time back, will, in particular, be fresh in the memory 
of all who pay attention to French events. In these collisions 
the public prosecutor has been once or twice rudely “ put down ;” 
and this has led to their bringing forward pretensions to be treated 
with as much deference as the judges themselves. But the writer of 
this book shows that these pretensions cannot be admitted without 
the bar losing in independence and dignity. The work is preceded 
by an introduction by the greatest of living advocates in France— 
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M. Berryer. Of course, that really distinguished man pronounces 
energetically, and in language of commanding eloquence, for the 
maintenance in all their integrity of the rights and privileges of 
his order; and for resistance to the aggressions and presumption 
of the governmental law officers. 


- L’Année Historique ; by Jules Zeller. (Paris: Hachette et 
C*.)—Of late “annuals” in France have become quite the fashion, 
but they are very different things to the elegant yet vapid works 
which formerly flourished under the same name in England; 
they treat of solid matters—finances, literature, music, science, 
theatres, and so forth. This volume takes up even more important 
ground—ground which one might have supposed would have 
been the first oceupied—that of history. It is, in fact, the com- 
mencement of a sort of Annual Register. But, instead of a col- 
lection of the great facts which constitute the materials of history, 
presented simply and without comment, as in the venerable 
English “Register,” it is a running and elaborate narrative, such 
as would be written for a newspaper or review, aud interspersed 
with opinions and remarks. For mere reading, this plan is 
doubtless preferable; but we hold that the chief value of an 
annual register is, that it is a work of reference for events, and 
dates, and names, which one cannot always fix in the memory, 
and that therefore the English plan is best. Nevertheless, we 
readily admit that the author—it would be unjust to say com- 
piler—has exercised great industry in collecting his materials, and 
has displayed greater skill in classifying and treating them. 
We could have wished, however, that in the part relative to 
France he had been somewhat less of an imperialist. The present 
volume is devoted to the year 1859. 


Souvenirs du Marquis de Valfons. (Paris: Dentu.)—The 
French, as is known, have a larger collection of a peculiar species 
of literature called private memoirs than any other people; and 
additions are being constantly made to it, not only by contem- 
poraries, but from the archives of the past. In this volume we 
have the memoirs of a noble of the ancien régime, who flourished 
from 1710 to 1786, who saw much of the court and camp, 
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the theatre and salon, who mixed intimately with generals, 
statesmen, courtiers, roués, and with ladies, most of whom were 
high-born, witty, fair, and frail—some few virtuous. All that 
M. le Marquis saw, and thought, and heard, is here jotted down. 
We cannot say that he throws any new light on men or events, 
and certainly some of his incidents have been related before ; 
but his book is spirited and entertaining, though a little tainted 
with the inherent grossness of a vain Frenchman, 


- Hygiene Alimentaire; by A. Debay, (Paris: Dentu.)—A 
book like this is a treasure; it tells us not only what we are to 
“eat, drink, and avoid,” and what we “ are to do to enjoy health ;” 
but it gives an account of the qualities possessed by the different 
species of human fvod, and of the best means of preparing them. 
It is not a scientific treatise, not a cookery book, but it does duty 
for both. It is one of those works which every housewife, every 
mother, should know by heart. It makes no pretension to wit, 
like that which distinguished the great writer on gastronomy, 
Brillat Savarin ; but it is more practical than his “ Phisiologie du 
Gout,” at least for the great bulk of the public. Some of its recom- 
mendations are, however, rather naive. For example, in a chapter 
entitled “ The means of obtaining sleep,” slumberless people are 
gravely advised, among other things, to—/endre du bois—chop 
up firewood! An excellent remedy, no doubt; but somewhat 
inconvenient at two A.M. in January. 


Guy Livingstone ou & Outrance; by.G. A. Lawrence ; trans- 
lated by C. Bernard Derosne. (Paris: Plon.)—Very many of 
our English novelists have of late years obtained the honour of 
being translated into French ; but few have had the good fortune 
to meet with so capable a translator as M. Bernard Derosne ; and 
none assuredly has been printed in such splendid style, and on 
such beautiful paper, as M. Plon has here employed. The translator 
dedicates his work to Count de Persigny, and in a preface he 
speaks very highly of his author. 


La Figure Feminine, au XIX* Siécle, par Edouard Chant- 
pie. (Paris: Amyot.)—We have here an eloquent attack on the 
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French matrimonial system, the evils of which the author exposes 
with unsparing severity. M. Chantpie is anxious that all mar- 
riages should originate solely in the affections, instead of being 
made matters of business, in which money plays the principal 
part. He shows the terrible evils which result from the present 
system of marrying young girls of seventeen or eighteen to men 
of twice their own age, whom they have probably never seen till 
within a few days of their union, and of whose fitness as life- 
partners they can possibly know nothing. He is especially 
opposed to the French dotal system of settling fortunes in mar- 
riages, which he regards as absolutely destructive of happiness 
in wedded life. He would also have his countrymen marry 
younger, instead of passing the best years of their life in celi- 
bacy, and then falling back upon marriage when they have run 
the whole round of pleasure, are utterly “used up,” and have 
no longer that freshness and purity which they expect their brides 
to possess. M. Chantpie, however, does not appear very sanguine 
in his hopes that the changes he advocates will be soon realized ; 
on the contrary, he seems to fear that the evils attending the 
present system will go on increasing until the legislature shall 
see the necessity of interference ; but the legislature can scarcely 
interfere without a total revision of the social system of 1789. 
It would be curious to see a return to the laws of primogeniture. 
the abolition of which is the real secret of all social anomalies in 
France. 


La Fontaine et ses Fables; by H. Taine. (Paris: Hachette 
et C*)—lIn this edition of La Fontaine, M. Taine has broken 
new ground, while, even in that which had been previously occu- 
pied, he does not imitate his predecessors. After an admirable 
chapter on “ Gallic wit,” he studies La Fontaine as a man and 
as a writer, and shows how thoroughly French he was both 
in his qualities and failings, personal and literary; he then 
examines his fables, and shows that in reality they contain a 
picture of French society at the time at which the poet lived, 
his speaking birds and animals being the types of Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen; and he concludes with an able, learned, and 
profound, yet charmingly written treatise, on the art of fable- 
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writing. In some French criticism of this book we read, that 
the author gave a better idea of La Fontaine and his works 
than had ever been entertained before. We say the same thing, 
and we add that M. Taine has besides made a valuable contri- 
bution to literary criticism. 


La Liberté Commerciale; by M. J. Dupuit. (Paris: Guil- 
laumin.)—It is to the recent treaty of commerce between France 
and England, which the author describes as “a great victory 
for political economy,” that we are indebted for this book, the 
object of which is to demonstrate that the liberty which that 
treaty inaugurates “ was justified by reason before being brought 
into practice,” and that “to delay its triumph would have 
augmented the sacrifices which all industrial progress occasions.” 
We have read a good deal about commercial liberty in our time, 
but have seldom found a work in which the principles and argu- 
ments by which economists justify it are set forth with so much 
clearness and power. 


Du Principe des Nationalités; by M. Deloche. (Paris: 
Guillaumin.)—In this work we have an earnest, eloquent, and 
elaborate defence of the principle of “ nationalities,” which has 
created, and is creating still, such great agitation in Europe, and 
which is apparently calculated, before it be disposed of, to cause 
terrible perturbations. The author shrinks not from the most 
extensive application of his principle, coute gue coute, and, in 
virtue of it, claims the French cantons of Switzerland and Bel- 
gium for France; he also insists that she ought to have all the 
German provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, because they 
are occupied, not by Germans, but “by Gauls who speak 
German !” 


Rome devant ? Europe; by M. Paul Sauzet. (Paris: Lecoffre.) 
—M. Sauzet, as our readers know, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen of the time of Louis Philippe, and of late 
years resided almost constantly at Rome ; mixing, of course, in 
the very highest political, ecclesiastical, and fashionable society. 
A work on Rome by such a man, with such means of observation, 
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at such a time as the present, is naturally of great value; and 
we are not surprised to learn that this one has excited attention, 
not only in France, but throughout the continent. M. Sauzet, 
like all continental statesmen of conservative tendencies, is firmly 
convinced that the maintenance of the temporal power of the 
Pope is absolutely indispensable to the independence of his spiri- 
tual authority; and that the independence of his spiritual autho- 
rity is of paramount importance to the governments and peoples 
of all Catholic countries. He moreover labours to show that, 
regarding it from an exclusively political point of view, the 
papal government does not deserve all the censures that have 
been cast upon it; inasmuch as it has a fair code of laws, which 
it fairly administers, does not grind down the people by taxation, 
and displays due diligence in encouraging commerce and agri- 
culture. Abuses and shortcomings there are, no doubt, he says; 
but then he declares that the Pope can and will reform them 
without foreign intervention, Among other things, he observes 
that his present Holiness contents himself with a remarkably 
moderate civil list, and that, contrary to general belief, the 
expense of maintaining the papal court is exceedingly small. 
M. Sauzet, moreover, contrasts Roman with French laws, and 
in many respects gives a decided preference to the former. 


L’ Educateur Populaire ; edited by M. Paget-Lupicin. (Paris: 
Dubisson et C*.)—Here, for two sous the number, which is less 
than one penny, is a journal which gives sixteen pages of original 
matter, admirably printed on good paper ; and that matter con- 
sists of all that can interest, amuse, and instruct the people :— 
Biographies of eminent men, who have sprung from the lower 
orders; lessons of English, German, Latin, and other languages, 
so excellent in every respect that a man, if so minded, may 
teach himself without the assistance of a master; treatises on 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and other useful arts; practical infor- 
mation of different kinds ; reviews of books ; correspondence on 
interesting subjects, &c. The editor, M. Paget-Lupicin, makes 
his journal fulfil its titlke—a thing not always done in publications 
of this character. Verily, the Educateur Populaire is a real 
educator, and must, we doubt not, be highly acceptable to. the 
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French people. Multitudinous as are the publications and 
periodicals which we have here in England for ‘“ the people,” we 
have none on exactly the same plan as this one, and we think 
that one might be established with advantage. 


Bibliotheque Utile. (Paris: Dubisson et C'*.)—This is a pub- 
lication of the same character, but on a different plan and in a 
different form to the above. It consists of a series of small 
volumes, published at an extraordinary low price, containing 
treatises in a popular style on the different branches of science, 
and on other subjects which, as the sub-title of some of the 
volumes say, “every body ought to know.” So far as this pub- 
lication has yet gone, there is no lack of variety; for, whilst 
some of the tomes treat of astronomy and other sciences, others 
are devoted to accounts of India and China; of French art and 
artists—of the formation of French nationality—of the civil law 
in France, and so forth. All the volumes are entirely original, 
and among the authors of them we notice M. Buchez, M. 
Laurent Pichat, M. Eugene Pelletan, and others of note. 


Les Gfuerres de Religion en France; by Jules Bastide. (Paris: 
Dentu.)—In England, the ministers who write books are ina 
decided minority ; in France, those who do so are the majority. 
M. Jules Bastide, who was minister of Foreign Affairs under the 
Republic, must now be added to the list. His book gives an 
account of the numerous wars of religion which at differeut times 
have desolated France. M. Bastide’s book is small in compass, 
but it leaves no facts of importance unnoticed. It were perhaps 
to be desired that he had a little more animation in style, 


Souvenirs d’un Amiral; by Le Contre-Amiral Jurien de la 
Gravitre. (Paris: Hachette et, C*.)—The name of this rear- 
admiral is well known in England, and it will be a strong re- 
commendation to this book. In the early part of his career 
M. Jurien de la Gravitre saw a great deal of active service ; 
and, as France was then at war with England, what happened to 
him in the course of that service is well worth recording. The 
admiral is not one of those rabid Frenchmen, now happily fast 
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dying away, or becoming transformed, who hold that frantic hatred 
of Englishmen and of perfidious Albion is a patriotic duty; but he 
regards us with a friendly spirit, and professes the opinion that 
a war between our country and his would be one of the greatest 
calamities that could befall either, and would be disastrous to all 
Europe. He displays no boasting spirit, but thinks that the 
French navy now is greatly superior to what it was; and that, if 
not outmatched in numbers, it might encounter the English with 
success. In one part his remarks are unjust; he accuses English 
sailors and officers, who captured a vessel in which he was, of 
having got shamefully drunk on board her; and he charges the 
English government with having treated with cruelty the French 
prisoners of war in the hulks. We notice, too, that though 
generally not backward in exposing the mistakes and mishaps of 
the French navy in the war, he passes too lightly over Lord 
Dundonald’s brilliant affair in the roadstead of the Ile d Ai, in 
which M. de la Graviere figured. 


Zurga le Chasseur ; by Joseph La Vallée. (Paris: Hachette 
et C'*.)—The French possess a “sporting literature,” but it is 
far from being equal to ours. In this literature, such as it is, 
M. La Vallée occupies an eminent place; and he has now 
increased his contributions to it by this volume, in which some 
marvellous sporting adventures in Africa and America are 
related. 


Souvenirs de la Restauration ; by Alfred Nettement. (Paris: 
Lecoffre.)—An account of what M. Nettement saw, and heard, 
and learned during the Restoration, and of what he thought of 
the leading men who played a part therein. His book may be 
interesting to all who are specially concerned in that epoch of 
modern French history called the Restoration; but unfortunately 
it treats of men and matters that have been made the subject of 
books innumerable, and which to the younger generations of these 
times are fast ceasing to be important. There is, however, one 
thing in the book which we do not remember to have seen 
before, and which is of real historical value: it is a character of 
the wily Louis Philippe, drawn up by the acute Louis XVII, 
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and does credit alike to that sovereign’s sagacity and to his 
literary talent. 


Elements de Statistique et de Géographie Générales; by J. 
Boudin and H. Planc. (Paris: Plon.)—From the form and 
appearance of this book one would say that it is specially destined 
for schoolboys, and yet it will be useful to “children of a larger 
growth,” who happen to have forgotten much of what was driven 
into their minds in youth; useful will it be, too, to writers and 
others who are constantly in need of geographical and statistical 
details, but whose memories cannot be burdened with masses of 
facts and figures. The work contains a very considerable quan- 
tity of really valuable information of different kinds, and that 
information is set forth with remarkable clearness. 


Cuvres Completes de Madame de Girardin. (Paris: Plon.)— 
There is no student of modern French literature who is not 
familiar with the writings of Madame de Girardin, née Delphine 
Gay, and who will consequently not rejoice to learn that M. Plon 
is now bringing out a complete edition of them, printed in that 
admirable style for which his house is noted. This, we believe, 
is the only complete edition of this charming woman’s delightful 
writings ever attempted, and it will be that which will be placed 
on library shelves. The volumes thus far brought out comprise 
her theatrical pieces, some of her novels, and some of her fasci- 
nating descriptions of Parisian life and adventures. The latter 
have often been imitated, but her success has never been 
attained. 


Princesses de Comédie et Déesses d Opera; by Arsene Hous- 
sage.—This is a series of sketches very cleverly written of some 
of the more noted—we had almost said notorious—actresses and 
danseuses of Paris. All have been printed more than once 
before, both in periodicals and volumes; but this is the hand- 
somest edition which has yet appeared. 


L’ Année Anecdotique; by Felix Mornand, (Paris: Dentu.)— 
The object of this book is to preserve a record of the most 
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striking incidents which occur in the different sections of Parisian 
society, in the theatres, in literature, and in art; also of the 
more note-worthy anecdotes related, and the dons mots that are 
said. It is, in fact, a collection of the gossip of Paris. The 
author has been diligent in collecting materials, and spirituel in 
dealing with them; but this book is not so sprightly as that of 
the writer called Mané, which appeared some time back. 





We have more than once had occasion to notice the publica- 
tions which form the “ Railway Library ” of Messrs Hachette. 
These works, which are chiefly of the class of light literature, go 
on increasing every month; and they continue to possess the 
merit we have before ascribed to them—that of being entertain- 
ing without touching on immorality, a thing which our readers 
know could formerly never be said of French works of this class. 
Among the recent publications in the “ Railway Library,” we 
have read with special pleasure a tale by M. Leon de Wailly, 
entitled Les Deux Filles, in which an amusing contrast is pre- 
sented between the fashion of educating young girls in England 
and in France, We must also speak highly of a legendary story, 
entitled Le Spectre de Chatillon, by M. E. Berthel; and of a 
story by the popular Louis Enault, called Hermine. We may 
likewise mention, with a word of commendation to each, Clemence 
Ogé, by Ernest Serret ; Contes &@ dormir debout, by A. Vitu; 
Les Petites Maisons, by C. Barbara ; Gazida, by X. Marmier ; 
and Le Mesnil au Bois, by C. Deslys. 
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The History of England, from the Accession of James the Second. 
By Lorp Macautay. Vol. V., Edited by his Sister, Lapy 
TREVELYAN. London: Longman, 1861. 


[’ men could live a hundred and fifty years, while the fluctua- 
tions of literary taste still continued to proceed at their 
present rate, there would be no such interesting subject to bet 
upon as the posthumous fame of Lord Macaulay. We know of 
no other reputation with which we can very well compare it. All 
previous historians have assumed at least the outward guise of 
impartiality and philosophy. They wrote in that quiet and 
unimpassioned style which cannot kindle party animosities in 
any but the most inflammable bosoms. Hume provokes us by his 
coldness, and Burnett by his unepiscopal opinions; but neither 
of them make that direct appeal to the passions of the vulgar, 
which Lord Macaulay has kept up from the first page of his his- 
tory to the last. We have no precedents, therefore, to guide us 
in estimating the probable extent and duration of his influence, 
An eminent literary journal compares him with his namesake 
Catherine, who published a History of England in the early part 
of the reign of George the Third. “ About a century ago,” says 
the Atheneum, “a work was announced in the newspapers 
under the title of a ‘History of England from the Accession 
of James the First to the Elevation of the House of Hanover,’ 
by Catherine Macaulay. The expectation was great, for 
Catherine Macaulay was a violent partisan, and the success 
enormous; for her book was clever, piquant, disputatious, 
and calumnious, Every body read it; the Whigs and Re- 
publicans to admire, the Tories to abuse and denounce. It 
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was, indeed, a magnificent party pamphlet in five volumes. For 
several years the historian was a toast at Whig banquets, and 
the dismay of Tory and Jacobite politicians, male and female. 
The copyright of her history brought her several thousand pounds ; 
so that compared with her revenues, the literary gains of Gold- 
smith or Savage were below contempt. Goldsmith envied her 
many editions, and even Johnson’s masculine understanding was 
disturbed by her success. The book was left a fragment. While 
Catherine Macaulay was drawing the attention of the reading 
world to her exaggerated views of the character of Charles, of 
Strafford, and of Cromwell—doing good service, let us say, by 
her occasional insight into character and motives, and even by 
the violence and vituperation which compelled a closer searching 
into the sources of historic fable—Edmund Gibbon was preparing 
his ‘ History of the Decline and Fall of Rome.’ Five years after 
Catherine Macaulay published her fifth volume, Gibbon brought 
out his first. Its success, though great, fell below that of his 
female rival in popularity; and, but for the controversial charac- 
ter of his fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, the public interest in 
his pages would have been considerably less than it was. Yet 
no one reads Catherine Macaulay now, and every body reads 
Gibbon.” 

This is an ingenious parallel, no doubt; but few persons will 
think that it even approximates to a fair one. To the assertion, 
that no one now reads Catherine Macaulay, we might add with 
perfect justice, that not one person in a thousand has ever heard 
of her. Her name indeed flits through the pages of Boswell’s 
Johnson, but almost always coupled with some contemptuous 
epithet or allusion, and we should fancy passes out of the mind 
of almost every reader of that book as soon as he has turned 
over the page on which it appears, There is not a fraction of 
evidence to shew that her style, by itself, made any impression at 
all upon an age which still venerated the classic graces of Hume, 
Johnson, and Gibbon. The assumption, that she filled any thing 
like the same space in the public eye as Lord Macaulay has done 
for the last fifteen years, seems to us hardly worthy of grave dis- 
cussion, But we think it ¢s possible that his lordship’s rank in 
literature may hereafter be settled alongside of Robertson or 
Alison. The descriptive passages in both of these historians 
belong to the same school of composition as Lord Macaulay’s 
description of Killarney. The redundancy of the one, and the 
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inaccuracy of the other, may both be paralleled from the pages 
of the deceased peer. But both have sufficient real vigour, 
elegance, and utility, to ensure their reception as British classics 
for many generations to come: whereas Catherine Macaulay 
was obscure before she was dead, 

However, this is now a comparatively fruitless speculation ; 
and we have quite enough to do to moderate the influence which 
Lord Macaulay has acquired in his own day, without seeking to 
anticipate the verdict of the future. The singular manner in 
which beauties of the highest kind, and errors of the grossest 
character, are blended together in his writings, make him one of 
the most perplexing subjects which the critic can be called upon 
to analyze. But the more attractive the form in which his fal- 
lacies are wrapped up, and the more skilful the appeal which 
they make to the popular imagination, the more incumbent is it 
upon all persons, who have the necessary information and leisure, to 
protest against them without delay, and to save the history of their 
country from being overlaid by a fresh accumulation of errors. 

In the care of particular subjects and particular individuals, 
this, as our readers are aware, has to a great extent been done. 
What Mr. Hepworth Dixon has done for William Penn, and 
attempted to do for Lord Bacon, has been thoroughly well done 
by Mr. Paget for Dundee, Marlborough, Dalrymple, and the 
Scotch Highlanders ; and by the Bishop of Exeter for a particular 
period of the Church of England. The magnitude of the errors 
which they have brought to light, coupled with the exposure they 
afford of Lord Macaulay’s method of historical composition, 
would, if generally known, be sufficient by themselves to deprive 
his misrepresentation of events of much credit with the public. 
Unfortunately, however, as is always the case, twenty people read 
the calumny for one who reads the refutation of it. But, for 
a sample of his lordship’s worst fault, we would refer all our 
readers to Mr. Paget’s vindication of the character of Marl- 
borough, and the recently published correspondence between the 
historian and the Bishop of Exeter. If, after reading these, they 
are ever again in danger of being led away by the specious bril- 
liancy of the great rhetorician, they must be persons born to be 
duped, whom no amount of warning could secure. 
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Of the present volume, which is a much smaller one than any 
of its predecessors, about three-fourths had received the final 
touches of the author when he was arrested by the hand of death, 
and appear as he left them for the printer. The remaining 
fourth, which does not proceed continuously, has been deciphered 
from Lord Macaulay’s MSS. by his sister, Lady Trevelyan, and 
with so much skill that few persons could tell the difference. 
The revised portion extends from the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
down to the autumn of the year 1700. The unrevised portion 
starts with the spring of 1701, and continues, with one gap, to 
William’s death, in 1702. 

Parliament met on the 3rd of December, 1697, amid the 
rejoicings which followed the announcement of the treaty of 
Ryswick. “It was soon found out that the return of peace was to 
produce its usual effects in reviving those feuds and jealousies 
which a common exigency had kept down. A standing army 
once more became the theme of the opposition, and, owing to the 
unlucky circumstance that William’s Dutch guards formed a 
part of it, and that part, moreover, which the king was least 
willing to disband, the dispute soon reached to an alarming 
height, shook the stability uf William’s throne, and undermined 
the confidence of foreign powers. The reasons for and against 
standing armies, as entertained by our ancestors, are stated by 
Lord Macaulay with his usual point and cogency. But, in the 
spirit of Dr. Johnson, he always takes care that the Tory dogs 
shall not have the best of it. Looking at the controversy from 
our own point of view, and with the advantage of modern expe- 
rience, there can, of course, be little doubt that the advocates of 
a standing army were so far in the right, that much greater 
danger was to be apprehended from committing the country to 
the defence of a raw militia, than from intrusting the sovereign 
with the disposal of a regular army. But the arguments 
used upon either side at that time, seem of very nearly equal 
weight. Both parties appealed to history, and both parties, as it 
seems to us, applied its lessons erroneously, The one party was 
quite right in attributing the enslavement of many free states to 
the instrumentality of a standing army ; but they did not observe 
how often this army had been a mercenary army, and they thereby 
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not only weakened their own general argument, but lost a good 
opportunity of scoring a point against the Dutch. On the other 
hand, the partisans of a regular force, of whom the chief was 
Lord Somers, were no doubt right enough in maintaining that all 
history showed how easily a militia was beaten by regulars ; but 
their instances were badly selected, and, in some instances, contra- 
dictory of each other. If, as Somers said, the Lacedsemonian 
commonwealth really was a standing army which threatened all 
the rest of Greece, the commonwealth of Rome was no less a 
standing army which threatened all the rest of Italy. Yet Somers 
used the example of Lacedemon giving law to Greece, to prove 
the superiority of regulars, and the example of Rome beaten by 
Hannibal, to prove the inferiority of militia. Lord Macaulay has 
a note upon the subject which only complicates the question 
additionally :— 


“The more minutely,” says he, “that we examine (p. xiv.) the 
history of the decline and fall of Lacedemon, the more reason we shall 
find to admire the sagacity of Somers. The first great humiliation 
which befel the Lacedzemonians was the affair of Sphacteria. It is 
remarkable that, on this occasion, they were vanquished by men who 
made a trade of war. The force which Cleon carried out with him 
from Athens to the Bay of Pylos, and to which the event of the con- 
flict is to be chiefly ascribed, consisted entirely of mercenaries, archers 
from Scythia, and light infantry from Thrace. The victory gained by 
the Lacedemonians over a great confederate army at Tegea, retrieved 
that military reputation which the disaster of Sphacteria had impaired. 
Yet even at Tegea it was signally proved that the Lacedemonians, 
though far superior to occasional soldiers, were not equal to profes- 
sional soldiers. On every point but one the allies were put to rout; 
but on one point the Lacedzemonians gave way, and that was the 
point where they were opposed to a brigade of a thousand Argives, 
picked men, whom the state to which they belonged had, during many 
years, trained to war at the public charge, and who were, in fact, a 
standing army. After the battle of Tegea, many years elapsed before 
the Lacedemonians sustained a defeat. At length a calamity befel 
them which astonished all their neighbours. A. division of the army 
of Agesilaus was cut off and destroyed almost to a man; and this 
exploit, which seemed almost portentous to the Greeks of that age, 
was achieved by Iphicrates, at the head of a body of mercenary light 
infantry. But it was from the day of Leuctra that the fall of Sparta 
became rapid and violent. Some time before that day, the Thebans 
had resolved to follow the example which had been set many years 
before by the Argives. Some hundred of athletic youths, carefully 
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selected, were set apart, under the names of the City Band and the 
Sacred Band, to form a standing army. It was this band, directed by 
the skill of great captains, which gave the decisive blow to the 
Lacedeemonian power.” 


But the Lacedemonians were not beaten either at Tegea, or 
Sphacteria, or Lecheeum, or Leuctra; nor the Romans at Thra- 
symene or Canne, because they were “ occasional” as opposed to 
“ professional” soldiers. The Spartan soldiers were, on each one 
of these occasions, veterans of many campaigns, and the mora 
cut off by Agesilaus had fought for three years in Asia. The 
Roman legions who perished by the sword of Hannibal were 
composed to a great extent of veteran soldiers, trained in Illyria 
and Gaul, and subjected toa most elaborate and rigorous dis- 
cipline. The vanquished on each occasion were defeated by 
superior generalship, as the Austrians were beaten by Bonaparte. 
The armies of ancient times, in fact, illustrate neither the 
strength nor the weakness of a modern militia; and arguments 
drawn from them, in favour of either of the two views which 
then agitated Englishmen, seem to us at least equally worthless. 
But there is an argument—and we are indebted to the journal 
already named for calling our attention to it—which was probably 
instinctively felt by our ancestors, if they did not reproduce it in 
words. It did not follow that, because an army raised and 
equipped in a few weeks was adequate to the defence of its native 
Jand against foreigners, that it would therefore be adequate to re- 
sist a domestic standing army. Yet this is the argument put for- 
ward by Lord Macaulay to crush the anti-military party. But its 
fallaciousness is obvious. A militia, backed up by the authority 
of the crown, the law of the land, and the enthusiasm of the 
whole people, might or might not be able to withstand the vete- 
rans of Louis. But there could be no doubt of one thing, that 
such would be a vastly different force from one acting against the 
crown, against the law, and with the support of only half the 
people, It is therefore quite clear that there was nothing unrea- 
sonable in the same persons being afraid of ten thousand men, 
under the command of William, who were not afraid of the 
hundred thousand men at the disposal of Louis. We are not 
saying that their confidence in the latter respect was justifiable ; 
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we only say it is not proved to be absurd, either by the arguments 
which Lord Macaulay adduces, or the argument which Lord 
Somers adduces. 

It was voted by a resolution of the 11th of December, that 
the standing military force should be reduced to what it had been 
in the year 1680. And the ministers contrived, after a hard 
struggle, that this resolution should be allowed to warrant the 
existence of ten thousand men. This was thought hard measure 
by the king, but he was doomed to something harder yet. The 
Triennial Act being now in force, parliament was dissolved in the 
summer of 1698, and the elections went decisively against the 
court. The two great questions to which the popular passions 
were directed, were the standing army and the crown grants; and 
both were connected in the public mind with a third grievance, 
more irritating, perhaps, than either of the other two; and that 
was, William’s partiality to Dutchmen. “ Fora brigade of Dutch 
troops was part of the military establishment which was still 
kept up ; and it was to Dutch favourites that William had been 
most liberal of the royal domains.” These, therefore, were the 
two questions with which the next session of parliament would 
be mainly occupied. And in that parliament the opposition, 
composed of Tories and malecontent Whigs, was found to have 
a decided majority. 

The result of their debates upon the army may be told in a 
few words. They compelled the reduction of its numbers from 
ten thousand men to seven ; and they insisted upon the dismissal 
of the Dutch guards. William resisted both as long as it was 
possible; and even made a personal appeal to the House of 
Commons, in favour of his household troops. But the House 
was inexorable; and they even went so far as to remind William, 
“that in his memorable declaration of 1688, he had promised to 
send back all the foreign forces as soon as he had effected the 
deliverance of this country.” William, it is said, was deeply 
hurt at their refusal, and his mortification exaggerated the 
bodily ailments under which he was then suffering. “ His sleep 
was broken; his headaches tormented him more than ever.” 
But he took all the revenge in his power. When a zealous 
Whig, but an opponent of standing armies, asked him for a piece 
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of patronage—“ I will pay as much respect to your wishes,” was 
the answer, “as you and yours have paid to mine.” The Dutch 
guards now took their departure, and embarked with flying 
colours, under cover of a parting bon mét fired at the mob by a 
private. “ Hans,” said they, “ was a better figure now than when 
he first came, thanks to English roast beef.” “A pretty figure 
you would have made,” was the retort, “if we had not come.” 

In regard to this whole transaction, though we may admit that 
it would have been a graceful and magnanimous concession on 
the part of the House of Commons to allow William to retain 
his favourite guards, yet William himself had no right to com- 
plain of the opposite decision. He had promised to dismiss them ; 
and why was he not-to keep his word? The maintenance of a 
standing army, even when composed of Englishmen, and under 
the directions of a sovereign who had an hereditary claim to 
their obedience, was resented by the nation as intolerable. Was 
it likely they would submit to one composed of foreigners, and 
under the direction of one whom half the nation considered a 
usurper ? We wholly, as we need not say, acquit William of 
any design to subvert the liberties of this country ; and we there- 
fore respect him for the attachment which he displayed towards 
his Dutch soldiers. Similarly, we respect the good sense of that 
very small party in the state who were sufficiently in advance of 
their age to see the question nearly as we see it. But neither 
had any right to complain that the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands were still swayed by a prejudice which all 
past experience still confirmed, and which no facts within the 
range of their knowledge tended to mitigate. 

The other great question which at this moment agitated Par- 
liament, was the grants of Irish estates made by William to his 
favourites. 

All permanent grants made by the crown out of its hereditary 
estates were naturally viewed with dislike by a Parliament 
which was liable to be called upon to make good the deficiency 
thereby created in the royal income. Many “ Resumption Acts” 
had been passed in the old parliaments ; but the latest was now 
two hundred years old, and the strict Jegality of the original 
grant had in no case been questioned, even where parliament 
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had resumed it. The notorious profuseness of the grants made 
by Charles the Second was still fresh in men’s minds; but 
nobody had questioned their legality. Accordingly, when, in the 
session of 1698, a motion was brought forward, that all the 
crown lands which had been granted since the Revolution should 
be resumed, ministers evaded the difficulty by moving that all 
grants since the Restoration should be resumed. This device of 
course at once silenced the Tories ; and the two bills, after being 
ordered to be committed, were both quietly dropped. But the 
public clamour was not to be satisfied soeasily. The nation was 
still oppressed by the burdens entailed on it by the late war ; 
and it was thought that a Resumption Act would place sufficient 
revenues at the command of government to allow them to reduce 
the land-tax another shilling. Beside which, many of the reci- 
pients of the royal bounty being foreigners, were of course highly 
unpopular; so that, although the storm was laid for the present, 
it was only destined to break out with redoubled violence at a 
fresh opportunity. 

This opportunity came with a fresh session; and the trium- 
phant opposition carried the appointment of a committee, “ to 
take account of the property forfeited in Ireland during the 
late troubles.” But parliament was prorogued before any thing 
further could be done. During the recess, the commissioners 
were busy with their report ; and, in the following session, it was 
laid on the table of the House of Commons. Even in Lord 
Macaulay’s judgment William had not acted well. 


Candid and intelligent men, whatever veneration they may feel for 
the memory of William, must find it impossible to deny that, in his 
eagerness to enrich and aggrandize his personal friends, he too often 
forgot what was due to his own reputation and to the public interest. 
In the year 1690, a bill had been brought in for applying the Irish 
forfeitures to the public service. That bill passed the Commons, and 
would probably, with large amendments, have passed the Lords, had 
not the king, who was under the necessity of attending the Congress 
at the Hague, put an end to the session. In bidding the House 
farewell on that occasion, he assured them that he should not dispose 
of the property about which they had been deliberating, till they 
should have had another opportunity of settling that matter. But, 
though it could hardly be denied that he had literally fulfilled his 
promise, the general opinion was that such a promise ought to have 
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been more than literally fulfilled. If his parliament, overwhelmed 
with business which could not be postponed without danger to his 
throne and to his person, had been forced to defer, year after year, the 
consideration of so large and complex a question as that of the Irish 
forfeitures, it ill became him to take advantage of such a laches with 
the eagerness of a shrewd attorney. Many persons, therefore, who 
were sincerely attached to his government, and who on principle dis- 
approved of resumptions, thought the case of these forfeitures an ex- 
ception to the general rule. 


From the report of the commissioners it appeared that “ more 
than a million of Irish acres, or about seventeen hundred thou- 
sand English acres, an area equal to that of Middlesex, Hert- 
fordshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire 
together, had been forfeited during the late troubles.” 


Of the seventeen hundred thousand acres which had been forfeited, 
above a fourth part had been restored to the ancient proprietors, in 
conformity with the civil articles of the treaty of Limerick. About 
one-seventh of the remaining three-fourths had been given back to 
unhappy families, which, though they could not plead the letter of the 
treaty, have been thought fit objects of clemency. The rest had been 
bestowed, partly on persons whose services merited all, and more than 
all that they obtained, but chiefly on the king’s personal friends. 
Romney had obtained a considerable share of the royal bounty, but 
of all the grants, the largest was to Woodstock, the eldest son of Port- 
land ; the next was to Albemarle. An admirer of William cannot 
relate without pain that he divided between these two foreigners an 
extent of country larger than Hertfordshire.—(P. 264.) 


An admirer of truth cannot relate without a smile that Wil- 
liam was discovered to have allotted a large grant of crown lands 
in Ireland to his mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, formerly one of 
Mary’s maids of honour, and now married to George Hamilton, 
who was created Earl of Orkney for his compliance. We don’t 
in the least degree object to Lord Macaulay’s defence of this pro- 
ceeding. If kings keep mistresses, they must provide for them 
like other people ; and the provision must be worthy of royalty. 
But it is rather good fun to catch out this kingly Joseph Surface 
in a misdemeanour of the kind. 

The success of the report was complete ; and shortly a bill 
was brought into the House of Commons, which provided that 
—“all the property which had belonged to the crown at the 
time of the accession of James the Second, or which had been 
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forfeited to the crown since that time, should be vested in trustees, 
and all the Irish grants of William were annulled.” The House 
of Lords made a desperate effort to overrule the decision of the 
Commons ; but as the bill was made to partake of the character 
of a money bill by what was called “ tacking,” that is, tacking it 
on to some bill which contained a grant of money, the Lords 
eventually thought it better to yield, after having stood out long 
enough to make the danger of a violent rupture appear imminent. 
The bill, however, was passed by the Lords without amendments, 
and then the Commons proceeded to a revision of the list of 
privy councillors. This ended in a resolution, that an address 
should be presented to his Majesty, “ requesting that no person, 
not a native of his dominions, Prince George of Denmark 
excepted, might be admitted to the privy council either of Eng- 
land or Ireland.” William, however, was determined not to 
submit to this. On the morrow, the Commons had scarcely met 
“when the knock of black rod was heard.” They repaired to 
the other House. “The bills were passed; and Bridgewater, by 
the royal command, prorogued the parliament. For the first 
time since the Revolution, the session closed without a speech 
from the throne. William was too angry to thank the Commons, 
and too prudent to reprimand them.” 

That William had small reason to congratulate himself on his 
position as King of England, after the energies of his subjects 
became concentrated upon home affairs, is pretty evident from 
the above. So strongly, indeed, did the king himself feel the 
humiliation which he had undergone, that he had at one time 
sincerely made up his mind to return to Holland, as George the 
Third, under analogous circumstances, had determined to retire to 
Hanover. But great allowance is to be made for both parties in 
this unfortunate dispute. The English monarchy was in a state 
of transition, and that alone made the mutual relations of the 
different branches of the legislature exceedingly uncertain and 
vexatious. In the next place, it was not in human nature that 
the believers in the divine origin of episcopacy and the divine 
right of kings, the regular cavaliers and churchmen, should not 
feel a certain amount of soreness in submitting to the govern- 
ment of William, however plainly their reason might tell them 
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that his government was for the public good. Men have pas- 
sion, sentiment, imagination, as well as reason ; and, though the 
latter may have sufficient dominion over the other faculties to 
prevent men from acting in defiance of it, it may not have suf- 
ficient force to restrain them from every thing short of action: 
from angry words, gestures, and incriminations. Thirdly, we 
must remember that the opposition had actually some real griev- 
ances to complain of. The retention of the Dutch guards was one. 
The gift of the forfeited Irish estates to Dutch favourites, while 
the English were oppressed with taxes, was another. And if 
even we, at this distance of time, can see that they were griev- 
ances, what must they have seemed to the men who had actually 
to endure them ? On the other hand, William himself was not 
accustomed to be thwarted, and he no doubt considered that he had 
earned a title to the gratitude of the English. He expected, 
therefore, to be paid back in something better than jealousy, sus- 
picion, and spitefulness. This was his view of the situation ; and 
for him it was a perfectly natural one to take. Englishmen, 
however, might be excused if they did not see it quite in the 
same light ; if they thought that the crown of three kingdoms, 
acquired at comparatively little risk, no longer left them debtors 
to William, even if it did not leave a slight balance in their 
own favour. 

The effect of these dissensions, however, was most disastrously 
felt in the king’s relations with the continent. It was actually 
believed at Madrid that William had been deposed, and that the 
English had established a republic; and this absurd delusion 
encouraged the Spanish minister at London to deliver a most 
insolent remonstrance to the king on the subject of the Darien 
expedition. Though this insult was promptly avenged by the 
dismissal of the offending envoy, yet the impression was not 
wholly effaced from the Spanish court, and English influence 
there sank to a very low ebb, at a time when it was 
most important that English counsels should be listened 
to. Louis the Fourteenth was much better informed than the 
Spaniards of the true state of affairs across the Channel ; 
yet even he seems to have dreaded William less when he 
found he was at variance with the Commons; and he went s0 
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far as to fancy it might be in his power to secure William as he 
had previously secured Charles, by making him independent of 
these turbulent deputies. To what extent the schism between 
them influenced Louis in his recognition of the Prince of Wales 
as King of England when James the Second died, we do not 
know. Lord Macaulay does not mention it as one of the causes 
that persuaded Louis to this step. But it is only probable that 
it weighed with him to a certain extent. 

Lord Macaulay’s vindication of William’s foreign policy is, we 
think, complete. The two partition treaties have been loudly 
condemned by subsequent writers ; while the war of the succession 
has been looked upon as just and glorious. But how, says Lord 
Macaulay, with his own peculiar common-sense, could it be wrong 
to try to prevent by peaceful means what it was not wrong to 
prevent by warlike means? We have not space to enter more 
fully into this part of the subject; but we may say that in our 
opinion no passage of William's life is more creditable to him 
than the part which he took in the proposed redistribution of the 
territories which constituted the Spanish empire. 

It only remains for us to notice the two concluding events 
which appropriately terminate this history; the death of James 
II. and the death of William IIL, which happened within six 
months of each other. 

On Good Friday, 1701, the anthem sung in the King’s chapel 
at St. Germain contained the following verses from “ Lamen- 
tations,” —“ Remember, O Lord, what is come upon us; 
consider and behold our reproach. Our repentance is turned 
to strangers, our house to aliens; the crown is fallen from 
our head. Wherefore dost thou forget us for ever?” Before 
the service was concluded James fell down in a paralytic 
fit, and many people naturally imagined that the seizure 
might have been superinduced by these solemn and affecting 
words. “Fagon, the first physician of the French court, 
prescribed the waters of Bourbon,” and Lewis defrayed the 
expenses of the King’s journey. The waters restored him 
for a time; but on the 13th of September he had another fit 
in his chapel, which he only survived three days. While he lay 
upon his death-bed he declared that he pardoned all his enemies, 
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“and named particularly the Prince of Orange, the Princess of 
Denmark, and the Emperor.” During these three sad days 
Louis visited him twice. And Madam de Maintenon had an 
interview with Mary of Modena. It was this interview which, 
according to Lord Macaulay, settled the question of the recog- 
nition of the Prince of Wales. The distress and the maternal 
anxieties of Mary made a deep impression upon the wife of 
Louis. And she in turn made an impression on her husband 
which the most urgent representations of his ministers were 
unable to counteract. “I have something,” said Louis on the 
occasion of his last visit, “of great moment to communicate to 
your majesty. Let nobody withdraw. I come to tell your 
majesty that, whenever it shall please God to take you from us, 
I will be to your son what I have been to you, and will acknow- 
ledge him as King of England, Ireland, and Scotland.” The 
vanity which, in Lord Macaulay’s judgment, had much to do 
with this declaration, was ennobled, he allows, “by a mixture of 
compassion and chivalrous generosity.” On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1701, the last feudal King of England breathed his last, 
and shortly afterwards his remains were interred in the chapel of 
the English Benedictines at Paris, “in the vain hope that at 
some future time, they would be laid with kingly pomp at 
Westminster, among the graves of the Plantagenets and Tudors.” 
His more fortunate son-in-law did not very long survive him. 
But he survived him long enough to derive a parting gleam of 
satisfaction at the returning affection of the English people, who 
were outraged by the recognition of the young Prince. At the 
general election of 1701, the Court Whigs regained much of 
their lost ground, and addresses poured in upon Wllliam expres- 
sive of sympathy and support. But his race was well nigh run. 
And the general who was again to lead the English guards 
against their old foe upon the plains of Flanders was not William 
of Nassau, but one whom he had so long distrusted, John 
Churchill. ‘William had already consulted the famous Fagon 
anonymously, and had received from him an answer that told him 
his days were numbered. But he still rode and hunted, though 
no longer with the same firm hand and steady seat. 
On the 20th of February, that well-known accident happened 
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which gave rise to the famous Jacobite toast of “ the little gen- 
tleman in black.” William’s horse fell with him over a mole- 
hill, and he received injuries which his enfeebled frame proved 
inadequate to support. “He was under no illusion as to his 
danger—‘I am fast drawing, he said, ‘to my end’ His end 
was worthy of his life. His intellect was not for a moment 
clouded. His fortitude was the more admirable, because he was 
not willing to die. He had very lately said to one of those he 
loved—‘ You know that I never feared death ; there have been 
times when I should have wished it; but, now that this great new 
prospect is opening before me, I do wish to stay here a little 
longer.’ The night before his death the antechambers were 
crowded with lords and privy-councillors. He ordered several 
of them to be called in, and exerted himself to take leave of them 
with a few kind and cheerful words. Among the English who 
were admitted to his bedside, were Devonshire and Ormond. 
But there were in the crowd those who felt as no Englishman 
could feel—friends of his youth who had been true to him, and 
to whom he had been true, through all vicissitudes of fortune ; 
who had served him with unalterable fidelity when his Secretaries 
of State, his Treasury and his Admiralty, had betrayed him— 
who had never on any field of battle, or in an atmosphere tainted 
with loathsome and deadly disease, shrunk from placing their 
own lives in jeopardy to save his, and whose truth he had, at the 
cost of his own popularity, rewarded with bounteous magnificence. 
He strained his feeble voice to thank Auverquerque for the affec- 
tionate and loyal service of thirty years. ‘To Albemarle he gave 
the keys of his closet and of his private drawers, ‘ You know,’ 
he said, ‘ what to do with them.’ By this time he could scarcely 
respire. ‘Can this,’ he said to the physicians, ‘last long?’ He 
was told that the end was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, 
and asked for Bentinck. Those were his last articulate words. 
Bentinck instantly came to the bedside, bent down, and placed 
his ear close to the king’s mouth. The lips of the dying man 
moved ; but nothing could be heard. The king took the hand 
of his earliest friend, and pressed it tenderly to his heart. In 
that moment, no doubt, all that had cast a slight passing cloud 
over their long and pure friendship was forgotten, It was now 
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between seven and eight in the morning. He closed his eyes 
and gasped for breath. The bishops knelt down and read the 
commendatory prayer. When it ended William was no more. 

“When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore 
next to his skin a small piece of black silk riband. The lords in 
waiting ordered it to be taken off. It contained a gold ring and 
a lock of the hair of Mary.” 

In style and general power we cannot help thinking this volume 
inferior to its predecessors. The purple patches are more purple, 
The general narrative is less spirited. But though below Lord 
Macaulay’s best efforts, we need not say the present volume is far 
a-head of all living competitors, and in every respect worthy of 
the great masterpieces of which it was doomed to be the last. 








ESSAY WRITING AND ESSAY WRITERS IN 
FRANCE. 


Etudes @ Historie Religieuse. Par Ernest Renan. (Paris: 
M. Levy.) 

Essais de Morale et de Critique. Par Ernest RENAN, (Paris : 
M. Levy.) 


OST calamities have their alleviating circumstances, The 
patient, confined to his bed by acute disease, is subject 

to delirious dreams of impossible achievements ; but in his sober 
minutes, his thoughts, instead of looking forward, revert to by- 
gone days, and, as the whole of his past life is spread out before 
him, he learns to discover his faults and follies. As with indi- 
viduals, so with nations. A period of revolution is a time of 
national sickness, when many a wild theory of government and: 
social life crowds through the heated brain. But when the 
fever is subsided, and the physician, inexorably despotic, com~ 
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mands rest and quiet, and abstinence from all excitement, 
national thought flies back to past events, and history takes the 
place of political economy. 

This phenomenon is especially true of France at the present 
time. The dangerous reveries of Fourier and St. Simon, which 
resulted in the mad tumults of Paris Red Republicans in 1848, 
have been repressed by vigorous treatment. Some persons are 
disposed to think that the remedy has been worse than the dis- 
ease; that France, once strong, though sometimes violent, is now 
weak, because deprived of her life-blood—liberty. Be this as it 
may, it must be granted that the homeopathic treatment of 
curing hemorrhage by phlebotomy, has at least succceded in 
effecting the proposed object. The physician may have resorted 
too freely to the lancet, Napoleon may have justly earned the 
title of despot; yet it remains true, that the leading thinkers and 
writers of France are devoting themselves to the study and 
elucidation of history, instead of to the spinning of political 
webs, the founding of impracticable Utopias. The change is 
great from Le Livre Nouveau of St. Simon and La Théorie des 
Quatre Mouvements of Fourier, to the histories of Thierry, Guizot, 
De Broglie, Thiers, and Michelet. Who can doubt that it is as 
beneficial as great? The levity which we are accustomed to 
ascribe to the French character, is best counterbalanced by his- 
toric study. Nothing so tends to check that capricious love of 
change, which produces such lamentable political blunders, as an 
acquaintance with the mistakes that have been made by other 
nations in former ages. The search after facts prevents a too 
great fondness for theories, and our ideas of what may be accom- 
plished, become. wonderfully contracted when we discern how 
many undertakings have failed. The historian is at once pilot 
and beacon. He warns off dangerous ground, and he guides the 
ship of the state through the only safe channel. 

We almost became reconciled to the restrictions upon free 
speech which the Emperor Napoleon thought fit to make, when 
we found that the would-be pamphleteers developed, in spite of 
themselves, into the writers of classical French. Who would not 
regret if Thierry had devoted his Dix Ans d’ Etudes Historiques 
to special pleadings in behalf of a weak-minded pontiff; or if 
VOL. IIL, Pr 
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M. de Broglie had preferred writing La Question Romaine to 
his magnificent work, L’ Eglise et [ Empire? 

Nevertheless, there is danger in the seclusion of literary men 
from politics. The antithesis between the writer and the doer 
should not be too marked. Leopardi, indeed, boldly states that 
“no man is naturally created for study, but only for action, 
Therefore it was that the most excellent writers, the most illus- 
trious poets of the middle ages, were at first specially inclined to 
great actions; but being prevented by the times, and perhaps 
their private cireumstances, they set themselves to write great 
things.” If by action is here meant a participation in the admi- 
nistration of affairs, this assertion is scarcely true; but if we 
attach a wider meaning to the word, there is much force in 
the statement. The German doctor who busies himself for 
twenty years in his library, and emerges at length with a large 
folio which he has compiled apropos of some long-forgotten 
author, whom all the diligence, and all the love of the most 
patient and persevering of editors will never galvanize into life 
again, is certainly not an active man. In our own country, in- 
deed, if we refer to Macaulay, Gladstone, Disraeli, Bulwer, 
Lewis, we mention the names of some of our most eminent 
statesmen. But without attending to such exceptional instances, 
it may be affirmed that authors have, or ought to have, a most 
powerful influence on the commonwealth, although not actually & 
Th Tis ToAtws TedymaTA TparrovTEs. 

This influence is the greater because not obtrusively exer- 
cised. Mdme. Dudevant, writing to Geoffroy St. Hilaire, says, 
“ Know well that I do homage to learned men as to the spiritual 
fathers of the human race. They alone allure the centuries on, 
and make the intelligence of our race to advance in its slow and 
painful path. Men of action follow in their train unconsciously, 
and, submitting to their mysterious influence, place human laws 
in relation with the divine.” But the connection between the 
student and the statesman should be somewhat more practical 
than this. The man of thought cannot make this transcendental 
affinity serve as an excuse for actual service. The service need 
not be the holding of office nor filling of place ; but the author, 
when he sits down to his desk and dips his pen into the ink, 
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should remember that he has a mother country to whom he 
is bound to show all his filial affection. M. Renan laments that 
in his country there is an estrangement between the parent and 
the child, injurious to each. “I believe,” he writes, “that no 
age has seen so far as ours into the true theory of the universe 
and of humanity. I think that there are, in several thousands 
of our contemporaries, more penetration of spirit, more sagacity, 
true philosophy, and even moral delicacy, than in all past ages 
put together. But yet this rich culture, to which no other 
epoch, according to me, has any thing to compare, is distinct 
from the age (dehors du sidcle), and has little influence upon it. 
A gross materialism, estimating things only by their immediate 
utility, tends more and more to take direction of humanity, and 
to cast into the shade all that which does not serve to satisfy 
the taste for the beautiful, or pure curiosity. Trifles of manage- 
ment, to which societies would formerly scarcely give their 
attention, are become important matters, and the manly pursuits 
of our fathers have given place to more humble cares.” This is 
manifested in many ways; by nothing so much as the almost 
universal abstinence of the French nobility and gentry from 
politics, and the general devotion of all classes to the one sole 
object of money-getting. “ True,” adds M. Renan, “ material 
progress is not to be despised; and of two societies equally in- 
telligent and honest, of which one offered a rich bloom of 
exterior civilization, an advantage of which the other was 
deprived, we should unhesitatingly prefer the first. But what 
we should never admit is, that a material progress may be con- 
sidered as a compensation for moral decadence. The most 
certain sign of the enfeeblement of a society is, that indifference 
to noble strifes which makes great political questions appear 
secondary to questions of industry and administration. All 
despotisms are founded in persuading societies that their affairs 
can be managed better for them than by them. Every people 
has thus in its history an hour of temptation, when the tempter, 
displaying ali the riches of the world, says—“ All these will I 
give thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me.” 

We may say that it is not surprising if a nation, wearied of 
repeated revolutions, and exhausted by internecine struggles, 
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should have deputed into other hands the government which 
they themselves could not maintain. But whether a cause or a 
consequence of events that have taken place during the last 
seven years, M. Renan notices a tendency at the present 
time, which will only more firmly establish the present order of 
things. The non-productive classes, as they are generally called, 
although erroneously so, since capital if not actually hoarded up 
in a strong box is always productive, are each day giving them- 
selves up more entirely to the acquisition of money. Even 
the noblesse, drawn into the general current, deem themselves 
obliged to erploiter their capital. The consequence is easily 
surmised. France can no longer reproach us for our soul-absorb- 
ing devotion to commerce, since she herself is now becoming 
pre-eminently La Nation Boutiquidre, and all the best blood 
which should feed the commonwealth is now diverted to private 
wealth. 

There is a peculiar disqualification which often prevents the 
student from undertaking public duties. The very extent of his 
knowledge renders action difficult. Remembering the multitude 
of mistakes that have been made by statesmen of past gene- 
rations, he hesitates to add to the heavy sum of disastrous errors. 
Noting how, in spite of these faults, the great march of history 
has passed on with immovable persistence; or rather, how the 
wheel of human fortune has revolved with unshaken stcadiness, 
and how the same cycles recur at the same intervals—he gives 
way to a scepticism that is compounded of Byronic Werterism 
and “ Positive Philosophy.” This is a state of mind to be 
guarded against. Political fatalism is as injurious to the state 
as hyper-Calvinism to the individual. Both dispositions are, 
unfortunately, too common. The oft-repeated words of one said 
to have been the wisest man of his time, that “that which hath 
been is that which shall be,” have been repeated in our own 
days. “Already,” says Chateaubriand, “we possess this impor- 
tant truth, that man, feeble in his powers and in his genius, only 
repeats himself without ceasing, only revolves in a circle from 
which he tries in vain to escape; that facts even which depend 
not upon him, which appear to be the sport of fortune, are 
incessantly reproduced, so that it would be possible to prepare a 
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table into which all the imaginable events of the history of any 
given people should be reduced with a mathematical exactness.” 
Thus the sad confession of the Eastern monarch is chanted 
also by the modern French philosopher. It is no unnatural 
confession of faith when we remember that the first repeater of 
it was a blasé voluptuary, an Epicure turned Cynic; and that 
the modern confessor had good reason to be hopeless when 
witnessing the terrible ending of the “Age of Reason,” and the 
less fatal, though not less ignominious, failure of the schemes of 
St. Simon and Fourier. 

But that indolent despair is not the only danger which besets 
the student, is proved by the lives of the two men here named. 
Indeed, French vivacity is rarely quelled by any fatalistic 
notions. On the contrary, that enthusiastic vanity which is so 
marked a trait in the Gallic character, feels no hesitation in 
attempting to regenerate the world. Some more than usually 
self-confident dreamer, having collected round him a little band 
of a dozen disciples, attempts to reorganize society, and expects 
to accomplish what the Republic of Plato, the Utopia of More, 
the New Atlantis of Bacon, the Oceana of Harrington, the 
political dogmas of Hutchison and Bentham, the Nouveau Christi- 
anisme of St. Simon, and the Phalansterés of Fourier, have 
failed to achieve. Those persons who are spitefully inclined, or 
whose notions of political progress are shut up in a ballot-box, 
are not slow to found an accusation upon the scholar’s tendency 
to scheming. “ You and your order are your own judges,” they 
say, “for who but you have framed so many wild devices?” 
This is a safe charge, for 


“ Great wits to madness surely are allied ;” 


and madness is not a hereditary malady from which these 
objectors are likely to suffer. Intellectual extravaganzas can be 
committed only by men of intellect. It is the learned theologian 
who is most often a heretic ; it is the student who is most liable 
to become a “social innovator.” The man who does not think 
can scarcely be in danger of thinking wrongly. But the man 
who does think—who thinks for others as well as for himself—he, 
the vicarious legislator, is most exposed to the peril of erroneous 
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conclusions and disastrous undertakings. But the danger brings 
its own safeguard. Acquaintance with history is the best cor- 
rective of a too speculative disposition. It is the vagaries of 
ignorant mobs that are most to be feared; compared with them, 
the lucubrations of the student are perfectly harmless. Study 
has taught the latter at least this much, that all largely pro- 
mising schemes of government, in which there are to be no 
poverty and no taxes, are utterly visionary. It is only the 
youthful poet, unsobered by 


“The years that bring the philosophic mind,” 


who revels in the dreams of Pantisocracy. When Coleridge 
and Southey had added a knowledge of political economy to 
their accomplishment of rhyme, they became very respectable 
Tories, to whom fifty years of England and her glorious con- 
stitution were worth a cycle of the Susquehannah. There can 
be no doubt that the European mind is ripening to the belief, 
that freedom is to be obtained by the preservation of order, that 
strength lies in quietness and confidence, and not in the spasms 
of revolution. It is sufficient to point to the conduct of Italy 
during a time of anxious trial, and to the present literature of 
France, so different to that of thirty years ago, to prove that the 
nations of Europe have learnt by the sad experience of many a 
“reign of terror,” and will profit by this experience in helping 
forward the rule of Order. 

Nothing can more strongly mark this beneficial change, than 
a comparison between the works published before the “Three 
Days,” and the volumes that have issued from the French press 
during the last three or four years—between the hysterical sob- 
bings of De Lamennais, and the scholarly essays of M. Ernest 
Renan. 

The prevalence of the essay in modern literature, which is, 
perhaps, even more marked in France than in England, is due 
to two co-operating circumstances :—the greater number of ideas 
conveyed now than formerly, and the shorter time that there is 
for receiving them. The author who in earlier days had audi- 
ence fit though few, devoted a lifetime to the investigation of a 
single subject, and gave the fruit of his labours in a thousand- 
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paged folio. He was cumbersome in his style, exhaustive in his 
research. He felt bound not only to write down his own 
thoughts, but to repeat all that had been ever said upon the 
matter. He forgot that the secret of tiring is to say all that can 
be said. Conscientious to a fault, he did not feel that he had 
fulfilled his task until he had left no room for any other person 
to labour in the same field. The reader thus became a passive 
recipient, or at best a humble disciple. Now he is often a mer- 
ciless critic. The father of the medieval Opus was an autocrat 
in his own province ; there was no appeal from his ipse dizit. 
But the modern essayist is the member of a republic of letters. 
He can plead no immunities nor privileges. The most illus- 
trious man of the pen is not free from the scourge of the satirist, 
the rod of the reviewer. He has therefore wisely abandoned the 
idea of arbitrary dominion ; he is content to hold the power that 
always comes to the hands of those who know how to wield it. 
Hence a notable alteration in the demeanour of the author 
towards the public. Instead of attempting to overawe by 
authority, he does but suggest and invite. He does not take for 
granted that his reader knows nothing, nor that he is destitute 
of active mental powers. On the contrary, he assumes that he 
has only to present a truth, and that it will be applied and 
developed by those to whom it is presented. If it be true that 
our literature is in danger of becoming superficial, it is not. the 
essayist who can be chargeable with such a disaster. The sup- 
position, that whatever is clearly expressed and easily understood 
must be shallow, is wholly untrue. To judge of a volume by its 
weight, or to suppose that a hand-book of terse and vigorous 
thoughts is of inferior, instead of superior value to a treatise of 
diluted ideas and multitudinous classical quotations, is the mark 
of a weak mind, more easily impressed by size than worth, by 
quantity than quality. It would be very easy to find many an 
essay or magazine article that should contain more real thought, 
and induce more ideas, than a whole row of learned tomes gar- 
nished with scraps of learning culled from every obscure Greek 
or Roman writer that ever lived. The amount of time spent in 
the act of composition, is no criterion of the value of the result ; 
otherwise, the mere physical labour of the amanuensis would 
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often counterbalance the mental exertion of the essayist. The 
only fair test is the actual expenditure of mental energy required 
in writing, and the amount of mental food afforded to the reader. 

No one who is not a bigoted laudator temporis acti, and who 
looks through our “ Quarterlies” and “ Monthlies” for the last 
twenty years, can doubt that there is many a volume which con- 
tains far more original thought than the piebald pages of “The 
Anatomy of Melancholy ;” of which the only good that can be 
said is, that it killed its author, and is the great resort of all 
those who wish to appear learned without the trouble of being 
learned. Which of Bacon’s works are most precious to us? 
which, as the author himself said, most “comes home to men’s 
business and bosoms?” Not his New Atlantis, not his De Aug- 
mentis, not his Life of Henry VII. ; but the “Essays” of which he 
thought so lightly, and which he little expected would be anno- 
tated two hundred and fifty years after by an archbishop. We 
love ta have our lessons condensed—they are then easier to 
learn, and easier to remember. But the teacher does not always 
find this an attainable accomplishment. A preacher of eminence, 
when asked if he did not think a seventy minutes’ sermon was 
somewhat too long, replied that he had no time to be shorter. 
The author who writes in a hurry uses twice as many words, 
and conveys only half as many ideas, as the careful but terse 
and brilliant essayist. The fact is, that to utter any truth re- 
quires a certain number of minutes. The time thus necessary 
may be spent either in the preparation or in the delivery. But 
the difference between the two courses is immense. Let us sup- 
pose two cases. A man who labours under the painful mistake 
that he is an orator, rises to address an audience of five hundred 
persons. He has made no preparation, trusting that the spirit 
of eloquence would move him at the right time. He did not 
ealculate upon the possibility that this spirit would overcome 
him, and make him hesitate and stammer like a Pythian priestess, 
or an Irvingite speaker of strange tongues. What is the conse- 
quence? He flounders on for an hour, and says nothing. 
Multiply this hour by the number of persons present, and we 
have five hundred hours utterly wasted. Now, let us take the 
other case. The modest orator, believing that it would be a sin 
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to offer his hearers a rudis indigestaque moles of unshapen thought, 
meditates for two hours upon what he shall say. When the 
time comes, he rises and utters in fifteen minutes a clear, com- 
pact, little oration, and sits down amid rapturous applause. 
Now, compare the difference of results. While the first speaker 
has squandered 500 hours to no purpose, the second has usefully 
occupied 500 quarters of an hour—that is, 125 hours plus the 
two hours of preparation—showing a clear gain in favour of the 
latter of 373 hours, or more than fifteen Cays, to say nothing of 
the loss of temper on the one side, and the gain of ideas on the 
other. Therefore, all hail to the modern essayist who has 
delivered us from the intolerable thraldom of folios huge as 
those which Gulliver required a ladder to read. We have, it 
may be hoped, got rid for ever of those hideous treatises which 
required half a dozen men to move, an elaborate scaffolding to 
support. At all events, our French neighbours appear to have 
entered into this glorious liberty ; and so all the wisdom, all the 
learning, all the eloquence of France, appears in the fortnighily 
livraisons of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes is quite an institution. France 
would not be France without it. Were it to cease appearing, 
the literary world would be deprived of its greatest luminary, 
The day that the Bureau in the Rue Saint Benoit was closed, 
would be a day of darkness and gloom, such as has never been 
seen since the bigoted Caliph lighted the fatal fire in the Alex- 
andrian library. It is no marvel, seeing the pains which 
the essayist has bestowed on this class of literature, seeing that 
his small parcels do indeed contain jewels, that he should have 
wished to secure them from loss by a subsequent republication. 
We have lately seen many reprints in our own country ; but the 
contributors to the Revue des Deux Mondes have surpassed us in 
these second appearances. Within the last few months the 
articles originally written in that magazine by MM. Prévost 
Paradol, Saisset, Esquiros, Renan, and others, have been given 
to the world in a more lasting shape. M. Renan himself apolo- 
gises for what might seem like an author’s vanity in protecting his 
children of the brain from premature decay. The apology was 
not needed. Looking through the long list of recent English 
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reprints, we find it difficult to select any that will compare with 
the Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse, and the Essais de Morale et de 
Critique. Far more important than the form of these works is 
the matter of them. The first-mentioned volume and the “ Book 
of Job” strongly mark the important change that has lately 
taken place in the attitude of the French mind towards the 
highest of all subjects. It seems as though the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that happy epoch of religious earnestness, had again arrived. 
Eclipsed for a while by the exclusive bigotry that followed the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the equally exclusive 
scepticism of the Revolution, each of which alike forbade all fair 
religious enquiry; the era of reverential freedom has recurred, 
and in France, as well as in England and Germany, a race of 
men has sprung up eager to devote their lives to the search after 
the truth which they love with enlightened enthusiasm. 

This revival of religious inquiry in France commenced with 
the publication of Le Genie du Christianisme. But the very 
success of such a work proved how little thought had at that 
time been given to its subject. It was reserved for men of 
higher attainments to carry on the work thus begun. MM. Quinet, 
Guigniant, Michel, Nicholas, de Rémusat, and last, though 
far from least, M. Renan, were at once profound scholars and 
brilliant writers. Deriving much of their learning from German 
teachers, they have set it forth and embellished it with all those 
graces of style in which the French student is usually so proficient. 
It has been remarked by a recent writer, that while the litera- 
ture of France hes been largely resorted to by the foreigner as 
a source of amusement ; while the French drama has been trans- 
planted bodily upon the English stage, and MM. Eugéne Sue, 
Paul de Kock, Balzac, Dumas, and “George Sand” have had 
almost as many readers on the western side of the straits as on 
the eastern, grave men and philosophers have until lately kept 
aloof from it, just because it preserved a studied silence upon all 
those great questions in which they were interested. The cause 
of this silence was not far to seek. 

The emigration of a large proportion of the industrial popula- 
tion, was not the only nor the most disastrous result that followed 
the deeree of October 22, 1625, so long as— 
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“Thought strives with thought, out springs a spark of truth 
From the collision of the sword and shield.” 
But when the sword is sheathed, and the shield hung up to 
rust—when all disputes are ended, and the doctors have ceased to 
disagree, it fares badly with Truth. To every thing its own 
element: to the salamander the fire, to truth the fray. When, 
on that October morning, one hundred and seventy-five years 
ago, the royal ordinance appeared, falsifying the solemn promises 
of an anointed sovereign, there was joy amongst the Jesuits; 
aged bigots chanted their Mune dimittis, and youthful zealots 
broke forth into a Ze Deum. Bossuet rejoiced as he looked 
forth into the future, and shouted his Magna est veritas et preeva- 
lebit. But the “eagle-eyed” Bishop of Meaux did not, in that 
grand vision of his, see how, a century later, there would be a 
growing and widening hostility between the people and the 
priest ; did not see how the greatest man of that time would 
scoff at and deride the doctrines of Christianity, and make the 
name of Voltaire a synonym for blasphemer; did not see the 
time when the ministers of religion should be forbidden to offer 
the means of grace, nor administer holy rites; did not see the 
scowling faces and threatening countenances turned towards the 
ecclesiastic, as one after another met a ghastly death beneath 
the gloomy guillotine; did not see the churches despoiled, and 
the bodies of martyrs and saints dragged from their tombs ; did 
not see a whole nation rising up, and trampling under foot the 
sacred heritage of eighteen centuries ; did not see the multitude, 
like the Jews of old, rejecting the Son of God, and, worse than 
the Jews, doing homage toa painted harlot. Such a vision of 
woe, which might have caused the angel of the Apocalypse to 
falter in his revelation, was hidden from the eyes of the great 
Bossuet ; but, even if he had been banished to some solitary 
Patmos of consolation, would he have believed the vision if he 
had seen it? Would he have been warned by it, and induced to 
pause before he sent forth his murderous dragonnades into the 
towns of France? No. True faith, which believes in the pre- 
vailing mightiness of truth, believes also that she needs no aid 
from the sword and the cannon; that her apostles are not mighty 
men of valour, but men of humble hearts, peaceful, patient, long- 
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suffering, self-denying; and such faith was not Bossuet’s. The 
effects of this great man’s tremendous mistake are felt to this 
day. As soon as the Protestants were silenced, banished, or 
murdered, and Bussuet and Madame Maintenon had the field to 
themselves, the Romanist party no longer thought it necessary 
to be sound in their logic or discreet in their lives. The intense 
animosity of a century later, which led to the unparalleled act 
of a national abjurement of the faith, was the natural sequence 
of the dragonnades. The courtesan who impersonated the 
“goddess of reason,” was the lineal descendant of intolerant 
popery. When the priest has stopped the mouth of the philo- 
sopher, the people will soon cease to believe in the priest. 
Robespierre and his con/réres carried their incredulity still farther. 
They not only poured contempt upon the office of the religious 
teacher, but denied the truth of his teaching. The first Napoleon 
found it more easy to restore the minister than the creed; to 
reopen the churches than to rekindle the cold embers of a dead 
faith. The worship of glory, brute force and success, interfcred 
sadly with the cultivation of the meek precepts of Christianity. 
As with the Jews of old, the earthly Cesar was preferred to the 
heaven-sent Messiah; and the only act of public worship popu- 
lar in France was the celebration of the Ze Deum, in which it 
was easy to transfer the praises that belong to the King of kings 
to the Emperor of France and Conqueror of Europe. 

The philosopher has but a poor time of it when the soldier is 
the man of the day. While armies are marching through every 
country of Europe, and each week brings tidings of a great 
victory or a disastrous defeat, the student may think himself 
happy if he is allowed to pursue his calling unnoticed and un- 
molested. But when the sword is sheathed, or beaten into a 
ploughshare, and all danger of conscription is over, his time is 
come. Henceforth he not only enjoys the negative privilege of 
quietness, but he becomes a man of mark. The world is no 
longer in need of defenders, but of teachers, and so his thoughts 
and words are eagerly sought and treasured up. During the 
last nine years of internal peace (whether enforced or not it 
matters not), the French student has had ample opportunity for 
attaining to the very highest social status; and, in spite of all 
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those “restrictions” which prevent him from dwelling upon 
certain topics, never since the days of Abelard has he occupied 
so honourable a position. It would be speaking more correctly 
to ascribe that position in a great measure to those restrictions. 
The extended but transitory fame that often attends the political 
pamphleteer, is a dangerous enticement to the philosopher. Too 
often he is tempted to forsake the straight but narrow path of 
diligent study, for those bye-ways of popular renown that are 
so pleasant but so short. Being happily freed from this allure- 
ment, there has of late arisen a school of writers in the neigh- 
bouring country, remarkable for combined knowledge, earnest- 
ness, and brilliancy. 

There cannot be a better example of this school than M. 
Ernest Renan. Deeply versed not only in the classic but also 
the oriental languages; thoroughly acquainted with the con- 
temporary literature of England and Germany, as well as of his 
own country—this writer possesses, in addition to his profound 
learning, a highly poetic mind, which expresses itself in a style 
so brilliant that we must revert to the days of Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue to find its equal. M. Renan, who is a member of 
the Institute, and a constant contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has published several volumes, any two or three of 
which would form ample topics for a lengthy article. On this 
occasion we shall not attempt any critical notice of them, inas- 
much as we are more desirous just now of pointing out the 
direction which modern French thought has taken, than of 
reviewing the works of any particular writer. No volume that 
has been published of late years will better serve our purpose 
than the “ Studies on Religious History.” In the eyes of those. 
persons to whom blind belief is the highest of all religious 
virtues, M. Renan will not seem a desirable teacher. He boldly 
claims the right of inquiry into doubtful matters, and bravely 
refuses to shut his eyes, ostrich-like, to difficult facts, or to 
affirm that he sees clearly where every thing is dark and obscure. 
Yet, though determined to “ fight his doubts,” and so “ gather 
strength” to “face the spectres of the mind,” and so “lay 
them,” he does not forget that there are minds so constituted as 
to make the very suggestion of doubt a cruel torture. It may 
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not be that these are weaker than those who can boldly plunge 
into the great sea of speculation, and emerge all the more vigo- 
rous for the conflict with the waves; they are probably of a 
different organization, as different as the timid humming-bird 
is from the towering eagle. “ We console ourselves,” says M. 
Renan, “in supposing that this separation between the simple 
and the cultivated classes of humanity, is a fatal law of the 
state which we are passing through, and that there is a higher 
region of elevated souls, in which meet, without doubting, those 
who now anathematize each other; the ideal city which the 
apocalyptic seer contemplated, whither pressed a crowd which 
no one could number, of every tribe, of every nation, of every 
language, proclaiming with one voice the symbol by which all 
are united, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, is He who is, who was, and who 
is to come!’” Happily, the great mass of mankind are no more 
liable to the doubts that are born of intellectual difficulties, 
than Una was to the assaults of the impure or the violent. 
“Simple faith,” says our author again, “is true faith, and I 
should be inconsolable if I thought that any of my writings ever 
scandalized one of those unsophisticated (naives) souls who wor- 
ship so truly in spirit. But they are protected by their igno- 
rance; the dogmas which are open to attack, not being for them 
the object of an explicit affirmation, no difficulty reaches them ; 
it is the privilege of pure sentiment to be invulnerable, and to 
sport with poison without being hurt by it.” And so we repeat 
the wise words of our laureate, who, though he never, coward- 
like, shrunk from combat with the tempter, knew well that 
there are some souls whose calm depths need never be troubled, 
and pleaded— 
“ Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 

Her early heaven, her happy views ; 

Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days.” 
But while it is cruel to raise doubts in some minds, it is not less 
cruel to reprove them in others. There are such things as 
“ honest doubts,” which may even have “ more faith than half 
the creeds;” and to attempt to overawe these by tyrannical 
threats and harsh words, is only another instance of that Pro- 
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erustean despotism which would have all minds alike in their 
capacity for doubting, and in their powers of believing. All 
such egotistic religionists forget that, while the orthodox 
Pharisee was denounced in the most withering language, the 
heterodox Sadducee was simply told that he “erred, not know- 
ing the scripture.” 

There would not have been need of these deprecatory remarks, 
were it not that the narrow-minded party in France has: been 
liberal in its condemnation of the book now before us. That it 
excited this condemnation is not unnatural; that it justified it is 
untrue. M. Renan is too fearless and impartial a man to meet 
with much favour either from M. Veuillot and the Univers party, 
or from the school of which the late Alfred de Vigny and M. 
Monod may be considered the representatives. If we examine 
his chief essay in the Etudes—that entitled Les Historiens Cri- 
tiques de Jésus—we find that, instead of meeting Strauss and his 
disciples with harsh names, he confutes them by hard arguments. 
To those people who deem the anathema the most convincing 
reply, M. Renan’s forcible logic will seem at once useless and 
heterodox. But our author did not write for them; they must 
be left to deal in the hysterical curses of Ultra~-Montanism, or 
else to the selfish bigotry of Ultra-Protestantism. M. Renan 
thus commences the essay which we deem the finest that he has 
written. 

“Tt is related that Angelico of Fiesole always knelt when he 
painted the head of the Virgin and of Christ. It would be 
well if the critic did likewise, and if he never braved the bright- 
ness of certain figures before whom the ages have bent, until he 
had adored. The first duty of the philosopher is to unite himself 
with the great chorus of humanity in the worship of moral 
goodness and beauty, manifested in all noble characters and 
elevated symbols. The second is indefatigable search after the 
truth, and the firm conviction that the sacrifice of our egoist 
instincts is agreeable to the Deity, but that the sacrifice of our 
scientific instincts cannot be. The timid credulity which, from fear 
of seeing the object of its faith vanish, gives a body to all 
images, is as contrary to the harmony and good discipline of the 
human faculties as the purely negative criticism which renounces 
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the adoration of the ideal type, because it has discovered that 
the ideal is not always conformed to reality. It is time to 
understand that criticism, far from excluding respect, and from 
implying, as some timorous people suppose, the crime of human 
and divine se majesté, contains, on the contrary, the purest act 
of worship. Perhaps it especially fears to pass for irreverent, 
when it seeks to remove the veil from the countenance of the 
sublime Master who has said, ‘I am the Truth.’” But in real 
truth the boldest critics of Christianity have been its defenders, 
the fathers of the church. The most complete historical exami- 
nations have been made by Christian theologians. 

We find in our own days two distinct classes of critics: those 
who receive a history as essentially true, and who try to dis- 
engage it from the accretions ef local phraseology and ideas ; 
and those who throw doubt upon the recital itself, and endea- 
vour to account for its origin. The former mode alone was 
known to antiquity. Evhemer has left his name to a system 
which interprets myths by substituting natural facts for marvel- 
lous traditions. Eichhorn was the first to apply this system of 
interpretation to the Bible. But he applied it only to the Old 
Testament, and hesitated before adopting so violent a treatment 
in his examination of those writings which are regarded by all 
Christians with peculiar reverence It was not till the year 1800 
that Dr. Paulus laid the foundations of a critical history of our 
Lord. Paulus distinguished between the objective fact and the 
subjective impression which the fact had made upon the mind 
of the observer. According to him, the New Testament his- 
tories contained narratives of actual occurrences, but overlaid 
by the imagination of the witnesses. Jesus was, according to 
him, not the Son of God, but a wise and virtuous man, whom 
his disciples so reverenced and loved as to deem him of divine 
origin. His miracles were not really such, but acts of goodness 
and benevolence, performed by means of a knowledge of medi- 
cine, or perhaps by mere chance. All the marvellous incidents 
in His life were thus explained away. The star in the East was 
a comet ; Christ stilled ihe sea by seizing the rudder with a firm 
hand ; the multiplication of the loaves really signified nothing 
more than that the rich had brought more provisions with them 
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than they required, and that these were distributed to the poor 
who lacked. The angels whom the women saw at the sepulchre 
were white shrouds; the ascension signified only that under 
cover of a thick fog Christ had stolen away. This exegesis, of 
which one knows not which to smile at most, the ingenuity or 
the childish absurdity, could not stand long. The criticism of 
the notorious David Strauss is of a very much more recondite 
nature, and is proportionately more formidable. The investiga- 
tion into comparative language and mythology, revealed the 
existence of certain philological and religious elements in all 
peoples and times. Comparative grammar became a most pro- 
found and interesting science. Comparative mythology was 
not less interesting, nor, if we allude to the research only, was 
it less profound. But there is a wide difference between the 
theories that have been deduced in the two cases. In the one 
case, investigators have made good nearly every step of ground 
which they have taken, and proved incontestably almost every 
proposition which they have advanced. In the other case, there 
has been a most rash and unphilosophical jumping at conclusions 
prejudicial to the Christian religion, which, we cannot help 
adding, is another illustration of “the wish being father to the 

thought.” Philologists have shown that we, living in England, 
are descended from the same race as our native subjects in 
Hindostan, and the term “Indo-germanic” implies identity of 
origin. Similarly, the comparative mythologist tells us that he 

finds the same religious belief in all ages and nations. Doubt- 

less he is right, and he does but confirm what our missionaries 

tell us. But what is the conclusion which he draws from this 

premise? That all religions are equally false; or at least are 

equally mingled with falsehood. Now, see how he applies this 

inference. The “myth” of the deluge is found in all religions ; 

therefore the Mosaic story is false. The “myth” of an Evil 

and powerful Being who warred against the Deity is found in all 

religions ; therefore the Christian belief in the fall of Satan is 

totally unfounded. The “myth” of an Atonement and of a 

mighty heaven-sent Deliverer is found in all religions, therefore 

the story of the life and death of Christ is an idle fable! 

It is strange that many apparently acute minds should have 
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assented to such a doctrine as this, To us the answer to it 
always seemed plain and clear. In reality, all the researches of 
comparative mythologists have confirmed the truth of the 
Christian religion. Let Dr. Strauss and his disciples answer 
this question. How did the universal myth, of which they speak, 
arise? Is the human mind so constituted that it necessarily 
involves the conception of a universal deluge, the rebellion of 
an archangel, the incarnation and murder of a Son of God? If 
not, then the belief in such events is either the traditional 
knowledge of facts that have actually occurred, or is the result 
of the divine inspiration, pointing beforehand to the great 
drama about to be enacted. There is, at least, as much probu- 
bility that the “myth” of the war of the Titans, and the 
deluge of Deucalion, were imperfectly preserved memorials of 
historical events, as that Moses should have invented super- 
human histories. It is at least as possible, that the stories of 
Prometheus and Hercules were the foreshadowing of the great 
sacrifice which all the world has agreed in deeming necessary, 
as that four men should have succeeded in obtaining credence for 
a narrative which might have been confuted by the innumerable 
witnesses who had an interest—yet could not succeed—in con- 
futing it. 

But there is another difficulty which Dr. Strauss must meet 
before we can accept his theory. This difficulty is the very 
converse of that which we have just stated. How is it, that 
while, 1860 years ago, the Jews were looking for the advert of 
a temporal sovereign, clothed in robes of earthly majesty, and 
bearing in his hand the sceptre of universal dominion, the 
“myth” of Jesus of Nazareth should have arisen? There was 
little in the humble life of poverty, and in the shameful death 
upon the cross, to accord with the popular notion of the deliverer 
from Roman tyranny, and the restoration of Jerusalem to its 
ancient glory. Mere assertions pass for nothing; and until 
Dr. Strauss can explain this discrepancy between the once 
general expectation of a kingly Messiah, and the now general 
worship of a Messiah who was the son of a carpenter, he has no 
right to demand our assent to his mythical theory. 

Next in importance to the Essay to which we have referred, 
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stands the one entitled, Les Religions de l’Antiquité M. Renan 
declares, and rightly declares, that the religion of a people tells 
us more of that people than its history tells. India, for ex- 
ample, has not left us a line of history, properly so called; the 
learned every where regret it, and would pay the weight in gold 
for any chronicle, for any line of kings; yet, in truth, we have 
better than these—we have its poems, its mythology, its sacred 
books ; we have its soul. In the history we should have found 
a few facts drily related, the true character of which history 
would have had great difficulty in seizing ; the fable gives, as in 
the impression of a seal, “the faithful image of its manner of feel- 
ing and of thinking, its moral portrait drawn by itself.” M. 
Renan then goes on to criticise the various modes of interpre- 
tation to which the old fables of the various mythologies have 
been subject, and concludes a very eloquent essay with the 
following eloquent remarks :— 

“The religion of antiquity was, like ancient society, founded 
upon exclusion ; it was a liberal or national religion; it was made 
neither for the slave nor the stranger. The first condition 
required for admittance to the mysteries was, the declaration 
that one was not a barbarian. Ancient Greece showed itself 
still more exclusive. There every headland, stream, village, and 
mountain, had its legend. The worship of the woman was not 
the same as that of the man; the worship of the sailor was not 
the same as that of the farmer; neither was the farmer’s the 
same as the warrior’s. Hercules and the Dioscuri, in order to 
participate in the Eleusinia, were compelled to get themselves 
adopted by the Athenians. Rome prepared the great idea of 
catholicity. All the gods were common to all civilized people ; 
but the barbarian and the slave were still marked by religious 
incapacity; and it was a strange novelty when St. Paul dared 
to say, ‘There is no more Jew nor Greek; there is no more 
slave nor master; there is no more man nor woman, for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus” * * * Thus, the immense 
labour of which we have endeavoured to extract the history, 
offers a conclusion at once consoling and religious; for if man, 
by a spontaneous effort, aspire to seize the infinite cause, and 
persist in overpassing nature, is it not a great sign that, by his 
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origin and his destiny, he escapes from the narrow limit of 
things finite? In sight of these unceasingly renewed efforts for 
scaling the heavens, we gain esteem for human nature; we per- 
suade ourselves that this nature is noble, that there is reason to 
be proud of it. Then also we assure ourselves against the 
menaces of the future. It may be that all that we love, all that 
which in our eyes makes the beauty of life—the liberal culture of 
the mind, science, high art—are destined to endure only for an 
age; but religion will not die. It will be the eternal protest of 
the spirit against the systematic or brutal materialism which 
would imprison man in the inferior region of vulgar life. Civili- 
sation has its periods of intermission, but religion has none.” 

The volume of Essais de Morale et de Critique contains a very 
varied selection of subjects. Two of the best essays which 
deserve more particular notice are, one on MM. de Sacy et U’école 
libérale, and one entitled Les Révolutions d’Jtalie. From the 
former we have quoted an eloquent passage in the early part of 
these remarks. M. Renan has undoubtedly taken the right 
view of the duties of the author towards the state. If all the 
noblest minds hold themselves aloof from public affairs, literature 
may be the better for such seclusion, but the State is decidedly 
the worse. It may not be advisable that they should take an 
active part in administration or in legislation ; but they should be 
well acquainted with all that is passing around them, and ever 
be ready to raise their voices against bad laws and bad rulers, 
It cannot be said that this has been the case in France. The best 
men until lately have locked themselves into their study, and 
so affairs of state have been left to men who seek only for power 
as a means for obtaining wealth. 

In his essay on the Revolutions of Italy, M. Renan repeats 
the astounding assertion from Ferrari, that, since the fall of 
Rome in the fifth century, there have been in the various towns 
of Italy more than seven thousand two hundred revolutions, 
and more than seven hundred massacres, which every five or six 
years have brought on a civil war. M. Renan has touched one 
of the chief hindrances to Italian unity in the following words— 
“By its strict alliance with the papacy, by the singular ties 
which attached it to the empire, by its financial and diplomatic 
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importance,, by the enormous influence which it exercised upon 
revolutions of intellect and taste, Italy entered into the affairs 
of the whole world, and it was fair that the world should enter 
into the affairs of Italy. It is the fate of countries which prefer 
the grandeur of their general action to interior centralization, to 
call thus for the intervention of the stranger. Countries of this 
sort cannot rule their own affairs alone. Become, as it was, the 
country of all the world, drawing to it the intrigues of all 
Europe, having within it interests of the greatest importance to 
all, and likewise the secret of the origin of all, Italy could not 
aspire to the happy and modest life of countries which demand 
but one thing, that they should be left to the peaceable manage- 
ment of their own affairs. Its hand is upon all; and the hands of 
all are upon it. Its pontiffs, its legates, its diplomatists, its 
clever men, fill the world; it is just that all the world should 
have a footing in Italy, and that, universal mistress, she should 
obey all.” 

Thus, the glory of Italy has been its ruin; and the first 
attempt at restoration has necessarily been attended with an 
encroachment upon the papal power. In the mean time there is 
this to be said for the hitherto unfortunate Italians, that they, 
with their fierce energies and stormy existence, have lived a 
longer history than any slothful people content to eat its own 
figs and olives, and to lie beneath its vineyards without thought 
or wish for a nobler and higher life. The abasement of Italy 
has been Europe’s revenge for the universal temporal dominion 
of heathen Rome, and for the universal spiritual dominion of 
papal Rome. 

M. Renan’s defence of M. Cousin is generous and yet discri- 
minating : he defends him from the charge of Germanism, in the 
offensive sense of that word, and refutes the accusation of hosti- 
lity to Christianity. He declares that “nothing is less founded 
than the reproaches with which the clergy have believed them- 
selves authorized to address M. Cousin: there is no one in France 
to whom the Church really owes so much. Who is the ecclesi- 
astic who knew as he did how to extricate, from the enormous 
degradation into which they were fallen at the beginning of the 
century, religious ideas, to resuscitate spiritualism, and to restore 
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to honour the sacred words which appeared for ever banished 
from the teaching of philosophy?” M. Renan declares that the 
great French philosopher, unlike the recluse Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Spinoza, has identified himself with the age in which he 
lives. On the other hand he admits, that Cousin, with his love 
for a clear and classic style, has sometimes fallen into the error 
of preferring a lucid error to an obscure truth. We leave this 
volume without touching upon one of the longest essays con- 
tained in it—that on De Lamennais. We hope, before long, to 
devote an entire article to the life of this great though erring 
man. 

The Essai de l Origine du Langage contains much thought in 
a few words. In his second chapter M. Renan combats the 
notion as anthropomorphic, that a voice from heaven dictated 
to Adam names of things: he holds that the revelation of 
language signifies the spontaneous play of the faculties bestowed 
by God ; in other words, that God has given man all that is neces- 
sary for inventing language—the capacity of language, in short, 
but has not revealed individual words. In the same way we 
find the capacity of seeing is divinely bestowed, but no direct 
interposition of the Creator is needed in each separate act of 
vision. It is noticeable that in the oldest languages words 
commonly have a physical origin ; thus, Anger was expressed by 
quickness of breathing, by heat, by groaning or foaming ; 
Despair was represented by words which signified internal melt- 
ing, dissolving of the hearts and veins; Pride by elevation of 
the head; Patience by length, &c. We must not, however, 
expect to trace this onomatopaia in all cases ; the Ancients, living 
out of doors, noticed so many more phenomena in nature than 
we discover who are brought up in cities. For this reason 
languages, otherwise poor, like the Arabian, are very rich in 
synonyms for external objects; in the Arabian itself we find 
500 words to express lion; 200 to denote serpent; 1000 for 
sword; and the incredible number of 5744 words to signify 
camel. This faculty of interpretation, the power of discrimina- 
ting delicate relationships, was far greater in primeval times 
than in our own. No longer having need of inventing language, 
our powers of observation are not so frequently called into 
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exercise, just in the same way as the grown man sees far less of 
surrounding objects than the child whose nomenclature is 
limited. Caprice has had no part in the formation of language ; 
the cause may have been forzotten while the effect remains ; the 
analogies are often too subtle for permanent tradition; and in 
many cases local history, or even domestic incidents, may have 
given rise to forms of expression that now seem to us purely 
arbitrary. This cause is clearly seen in operation whenever an 
invading army has encamped in a locality; within a few days 
every feature of the country has been learnt, and every point 
and pass, every peak and valley has received a name full of 
meaning to those who gave it, but utterly meaningless to a 
future generation. The antithesis between ancient and modern 
languages is exhibited in many interesting particulars. The 
ancients would express twenty ideas in one word, and varieties 
of relationship were denoted by varieties of inflection, as in the 
Chinese ; the moderns use additional words, and the most highly 
developed language is that which adds prepositions to the noun 
and auxiliaries to the verb, instead of suffixing terminal syllables 
according to the laws of “case” and “mood.” In olden times 
men spoke just as they pleased, and the same object was denoted 
by different words, often similar in root, though dissimilar in 
termination; these the grammarian has in despair grouped 
together into a class, which, something like the botanist’s com- 
posite, is known as irregular; and thus he propounds the fiction 
that a word like yuva:mos is derived from yuvy. Climate has had 
an immense influence upon language: the out-of-door Eastern 
shepherd, who was the worshipper of nature, neither invented 
nor required terms for expressing the abstract ideas of the 
modern German philosopher. Aristotle and Kant could not 
have written in the Semitic languages, nor could the book of 
Job have been written in Greek or German The Semites 
had no idea of subordinating one part of a sentence to another: 
they juxtapose words, but do not cause them to succeed. 
Eloquence with them was only a string of images ; oratory was 
unknown. 

After elaborating the contrast with great force, M. Renan 
goes on to say, that in one sense all languages and races spring 
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from one source—i. ¢., man is fundamentally the same in all parts 
of the world ; but language has not strictly one single origin. 
It was produced at several points at once; these points have, 
perhaps, nearly approached, and the appearances have been 
nearly simultaneous, but certainly they were distinct, and the 
principle of the old school, that all languages are dialects of 
only one, must be abandoned for ever. Difference of language, 
however, does not involve difference of race. It is possible that 
a single race divided itself at the beginning into different fami- 
lies, each of whom formed its own language distinct and apart. 
Certainly there are many languages which have no connection 
with each other; the Greek may be derived from the Sanskrit, 
however little apparent similarity there may be; but there is 
no possibility of tracing the Indo-germanic languages to the 
Semitic. 

If any future proof were wanted of the progress that has been 
made in the right direction by the modern French essayist, we 
need only point to another great achievement of that writer, 
whom we have, throughout these remarks, considered as the 
type of his class. M. Renan’s translation of the book of Job is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable contributions to biblical 
literature which the century has produced. It is at once bold 
and reverential; it proceeds on the true inductive plan of find- 
ing out the real meaning of a language often obscure; and thus, 
though sometimes wounding narrow prejudices, and overturning 
unfounded suppositions, brings to light beauties never before 
revealed to the English reader. Here, as in all cases, truth is 
better than fiction; the words of the inspired penman better 
than the interpretations of not very wise translators. This ¢ra- 
duction is the highest testimony we can have, that the best of all 
books is valued by our neighbours in a way that it has not been 
for centuries ; in a way that leads the foremost minds of France 
to devote years of living study to its sacred pages. 

We may boldly say, so long as France possesses writers so 
wise and so independent as M. Ernest Renan, there is no fear 
that even an oppressive despotism will injure her in any vital 
part. Napoleon may forbid the press to discuss contempora- 
neous politics ; but there are other matters of enduring impor- 
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tance which France, more happy than Austria, and until lately 
Italy, is at full liberty to examine. Political restrictions may be 
irksome, and even hurtful ; but, so long as religious freedom is 
maintained, they are not fatal. 








History of the United Netherlands from the Death of William 
the Silent to the Synod of Dort. With a full View of the 
English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun LorHrop 
Mottey, D.C.L., Author of The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
London: Murray. 


NE of the greatest evils which accompanies that unquestion- 
able good—namely, the increase of general reading, is this : 
that it, to a great extent, places the award of literary merit in the 
hands of an inferior class. Do what we will, it is impossible to 
evade this result. We can neither keep the general reader off 
the judgment-seat altogether, nor yet qualify him for the post. 
Like the House of Commons, he is master of the money-bag, 
and there are few writers who stand above the necessity of pleas- 
ing him; fewer still, perhaps, whose vanity would permit them 
to neglect him, even if their poverty consented. Hence it is, 
that what we call elegance of taste is becoming daily a less 
powerful factor in the determination of literary questions. The 
general public cannot afford to spend that amount of time upon 
their education which is necessary to the formation of taste ; yet 
they, as we have said, are our supreme literary tribunal. While 
even the minority of educated men, who might to some extent 
qualify the ill results of this literary empiricism, are themselves 
beginning to pay less attention to purely intellectual culture, and 
to abandon their rightful control over the development of our 
national literature. 
On no other hypothesis is it intelligible, that Mr. Motley’s 
“ History of the Netherlands ” should have been allowed to take 
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the place which it occupies, without provoking a single protest 
against the vices of style and method with which, unhappily, it 
abounds. The public appetite for what is new, odd, grotesque, 
or otherwise striking, is, we presume, sufficient to overpower the 
feebler perceptions of those to whom grace, symmetry, and dig- 
nity are still preferable qualities, We have no doubt of Mr. 
Motley’s general ability ; we admire the breadth of his views, and 
the curiosity of his research ; but we regret, all the more on that 
account, that he should have added another to the list of great 
writers, who, yielding to the temptation of hearing themselves 
described as graphic, forcible, and picturesque, have only suc- 
ceeded in becoming uncouth, affected, or bombastic; and have 
sacrificed simplicity of style without obtaining in return either 
strength or brilliancy. 

We are far from asserting that the influence of either Macaulay 
or Carlyle upon historical composition has been wholly bad. On 
the contrary, they have given to the historical reader what may 
fairly be called a new sense. They have taught him to appreciate 
the dramatic element of history more fully than he ever did 
before ; and, in doing so, have conferred on him a benefit for 
which it is impossible he should be too grateful. But both have 
sacrificed, to the attainment of this object, qualities which no kind 
of composition can spare so ill as historical. Purity of style, 
chastity of diction, and moral weight, have been lost by Lord 
Macaulay ; while of Mr. Carlyle’s deficiencies the name is legion. 
Respect for his readers and for his native language, the subordina- 
tion of parts and uniformity of texture, have alike been thrown 
away for the sake of extravagant effects. The dramatic excel- 
lence of both is purchased, therefore, at a dear price. But what 
are we to say about the writer who pays the price, and yet 
does not get the article ? 

Such, we are sorry to assert, is the case with Mr. Motley. We 
are very well aware that we have no right to charge him with a 
deliberate imitation of any writer ; and therefore we will only say, 
that he has in many instances sought to arrest our attention by 
the same kind of originality as that generally associated in the 
public mind with the name of Mr. Carlyle. More especially is 
it Mr. Carlyle’s “ Life of Frederick the Great,” of which we are 
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reminded in many parts of these volumes. The personal pecu- 
liarities and facial features of Mr. Motley’s characters are dwelt 
upon just in the fashion which Mr. Carlyle loves. Philip’s long 
chin, Walsingham’s long face, Maurice’s blue eyes, are for ever 
lugged in, apparently to create an effect by meretricious means, 
which the author is too lazy to create by natural ones. 

A small, dull, elderly, imperfectly-educated, patient, plodding invalid, 
with white hair and protruding under-jaw, and dreary visage, was sitting 
day after day, seldom speaking, never smiling, seven or eight hours out 
of every twenty-four, at a writing-table covered with heaps of intermi- 


nable despatches, in a cabinet far away beyond the seas and mountains, 
in the very heart of Spain. 


Such is the description of Philip in the second page of the first 
volume of this history; and henceforth there are not a great 
many allusions to him in which the under jaw and the grey hairs 
do not play a prominent part. The same remark is true of Wal- 
singham and Prince Maurice ; and, in a minor degree, of all his 
other leading characters. The trick is repeated ad nauseam ; till 
at last the alleged beauty of the young prince’s eyes does not 
prevent us from voting them a great bore, and feeling disposed 
to apply to them the peculiar malediction which is more especially 
associated with that part of the human frame, We don’t want an 
historian to be a photographer, much less a photographer at 
second-hand ; nor have we such bad memories that we cannot 
remember the description of a face or figure for two chapters 
together. Besides, the world already knows what manner of men 
Philip and Henry, and Maurice and Walsingham, really were 
The perpetual repetition of these personal traits is, therefore, 
nothing but an impertinent obtrusion of the author’s own conceit 
about such things) Were these great men’s characters dug up for 
the first time out of some unexplored corner of the world’s his- 
tory, it might be really useful to us to know the length of their 
chins, their noses, or their finger-nails. In the present case, it is 
really of very little consequence ; certainly not of sufficient con- 
sequence to justify the pertinacity with which Mr. Motley harps 
upon it. One well-written and lifelike portraiture of a great 
historical personage the reader may fairly demand, and the author 
as properly concede. But it is from Clarendon and Thucydides 
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that we should learn how this is to be done, not from the distor- 
tions of these literary mountebanks, who pander to a false taste 
in literature, as actors do toa false taste in plays; making dresses, 
animals, and scenery, do the proper work of men and women. 

Another great fault with which we have to charge Mr. Motley 
is, the habit of introducing into his narrative long conversations 
between his principal characters, instead of giving us the sub- 
stance of them in his own words. This practice utterly spoils the 
continuity of the narrative, and gives any book in which it occurs 
the aspect rather of a collection of notes than of a finished literary 
work. They convey the impression that an author has shrunk 
from the labour.of incorporating these dialogues with his text; 
and have the same effect upon the reader’s mind as so much 
flour, plums, and brandy, set before him instead of a plum- 
pudding, would have upon his stomach. He would, of course, 
drink the brandy, and might, perhaps, amuse himself with the 
plums, but the flour would be thrown away, and no reminiscence 
of a pudding would remain either on his palate or his liver. The 
writer’s excuse is, that he wishes you really to know what his 
history is made of; and a cook might make precisely the same 
excuse. But it is her business so to combine the materials, that we 
shall get the true flavour of all without the predominance of any ; 
and the historian’s business is the same. He may give you, if 
he likes, his recipe in an appendix. But don’t let him serve up 
his repast enveloped in a sheet of Dr. Kitchener. 

Whenever Mr. Motley confines himself to narrative, his style 
is usually clear; and his diction, if not forcible, is generally 
adequate to the occasion. His industry we have already praised ; 
and his historical views are sensible, dispassionate, and expressed 
with reasonable moderation. That he has added to our stock of 
knowledge on this subject, we readily admit ; and especially to 
our knowledge of the part which England played in this great 
crisis, He also may be said to have written a book which re- 
quired to be written—no insignificant praise in these times— 


Quum tot ubique 
Vatibus occurras ; 


and on the whole, therefore, he is to be reckoned among the 
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really valuable contributors to the literature of history, by what- 
ever faults of form his particular work may be disfigured. 

The present volumes contain the history of only five years; 
that is, from the assassination of William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, to the destruction of the Spanish Armada, and the acces- 
sion of the King of Navarre to the French throne. These several 
events form the beginning and the end of an epoch sufficiently 
distinct and self-contained to be studied with interest by itself. 
At its commencement, we see the three provinces of Holland, 
Zeeland, and Utrecht, matched, almost without an ally, against 
the whole might of the Spaniards. “The obedient provinces ”— 
henceforward to constitute first the Spanish and then the Austrian 
Netherlands; subsequently, part of the modern kingdom of 
Holland, and finally the kingdom of Belgium—had made their 
peace with the Spanish sovereign in 1583. Flanders and 
Brabant were still maintaining a hopeless struggle; and of the 
remaining seven provinces, all, except the three above mentioned, 
still felt the grip of the enemy upon some of their most impor- 
tant cities. We see successions of Dutch embassies supplicating 
France and England alternately for military assistance, and 
offering the crown of the Netherlands in exchange. We see the 
influence of Philip predominant at the French court; and the en- 
voys of the provinces received only to be amused, insulted, and dis- 
missed. We see the Queen of England sympathizing indeed with 
the Dutch as enemies of the Pope, but disliking them as traitors 
to their king; and allowing, consequently, her fears of the Spanish 
power to turn the scale in favour of non-intervention. Such was 
the aspect of affairs in the month of July, 1584. In the month 
of August, 1589, a great change had taken place ; and the second 
act of this tremendous drama had been played out. “The 
obedient provinces” still remained obedient. Flanders, with the 
exception of Ostend and Brabant, had been reduced by conquest. 
In the east and north-east the imperial arms had progressed 
rather than receded; had acquired some important places, and 
had prevented the loss of others. On the western coast, Parma 
had achieved the most important exploit of all, in the acquisition 
of the town of Sluys. But these successes, valuable as they 
doubtless were, were far more than counterbalanced by losses and 
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disappointments of a nature not easily to be repaired. We find 
France lost for ever to the cause of Philip, by the accession of the 
house of Bourbon. We find England no longer neutral, but 
fairly committed to a conflict in behalf of the liberties of 
Holland. Though the whole course of the Scheldt is in the 
hands of the enemy, Flushing, which commands its mouth, 
is held by an English garrison. Parma has just experienced 
his first important humiliation, and has been beaten back 
from Bergen-op-Zoom. But, more than all, the prestige of 
Spain has suffered a deadly blow, and the implacable hostility of 
the British nation has been fairly aroused by the expedition and 
destruction of the famous and formidable Armada. Every thing 
portends that the tide of war has turned; and that Philip’s 
chances of recovering his lost dominions, which, five years ago 
seemed hardly doubtful, are now gradually declining. 

The events which took place within the limits of this period 
are naturally to be divided into political and military. Under 
the first head will be comprehended the policy of the rival 
powers, and their diplomatic relations with each other. Under 
the second, will come of course the actual fighting, battles, sieges, 
and the arms and instruments of warfare. For the use of those 
who may wish to make this period of history the subject of special 
study, Mr. Motley’s book will doubtless prove extremely valuable. 
It abounds in the raw materials of history ; and the civil and mili- 
tary portionsof it being kept entirelyseparate, the student is saved a 
good deal of trouble in disentangling the threads from one another. 
It would, however, be vain to pretend that the general effect is 
improved by this method ; nor do we believe that it would te 
necessary to a perfect history, any more than colons and commas 
are to perfect composition. But to let that pass, The reader 
will here find all he can require to know, both of the French and 
English courts ; of the temper of their respective rulers ; and of 
that impenetrable diplomacy which lapped our own people in 
security up to the very sailing of the Armada. He will be able 
to judge for himself of the policy of Queen Elizabeth in declining 
the crown of the Netherlands, and in assisting the revolted pro- 
vinces with men and money ; and he will probably find some in- 
teresting reflections forced upon him by contemplating the design 
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of a universal monarchy, as set before himself by Philip the 
Second. We, however, do not feel called upon to fatigue our 
readers by leading them through the maze of intrigue and folly 
which is the spectacle presented to us by the French court at 
this period. Mr. Motley has not the art, possessed in so eminent 
a degree by Lord Macaulay, of making such details interesting; 
nor do we perceive that they bear at all directly upon the fortunes 
of our own country, or even of the rebellious states. Indirectly, 
of course, they cannot fail to do so, For, if France had listened 
to the entreaties of the states, she, instead of England, would 
have drawn down upon her the wrath of Philip; and the whole 
cost of the Spanish Armada would then have been expended on 


‘pushing the Spanish frontiers to the Seine. It is probable, how- 


ever, that the design would have had little better success than 
the one that was actually put in force. France would not have 
been conquered any more than England. The United States 
would have achieved their freedom neither sooner nor later than 
they did. This country, indeed, would have lost some gloricus 
reminiscences; but we doubt if the condition of Europe would 
have been materially altered. 

But as regards the behaviour of England the case is somewhat 
different. Had Elizabeth refused all assistance of any kind to 
the Hollanders, the chances were in favour of their ultimate sur- 
render to Philip. Had Philip repossessed himself of the whole 
seaboard, from Texel to Dunkirk, he would have enjoyed those 
very facilities for combined operations against England, the want 
of which, according to Mr. Motley, was the chief cause of the 
miscarriage of the Armada. He would, it is true, under the 
circumstances we are supposing, have had no immediate ground 
of quarrel with the English, But it cannot be doubted that such 
ground would have very soon arisen when we consider the ex- 
cessive bigotry of Philip ; and remember, also, how galling to his 
pride was our constant interference with his claims of sovereignty 
in America. Under these circumstances, it would certainly have 
been wiser in Queen Elizabeth to act more vigorously than she 
did. Five thousand men, sent in aid of his revolted subjects, 
were as irritating to Philip as fifty thousand ; and, if we dared ‘his 
vengeance at all, it. was only common wisdom to deal him ag 
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severe a blow as was in our power. Here, however, one of those 
causes stepped in which frequently seem devised by Providence 
to counteract mere human ends, in order that more remote objects 
may be accomplished. Elizabeth was too fond of her money— 
in other words, she was too fond of her independence. The 
expenditure of money on a Continental war, involved the 
necessity of asking favours from the House of Commons; and 
asking favours from the House of Commons involved, as Eliza- 
beth thought, in common with her Stuart successors, a sacrifice 
of independence and dignity. Both James the First and Charles 
the First have been bitterly reproached for their remissness in the 
cause of the King of Bohemia, and of the German Protestants in 
general. Yet their policy in this respect was based upon exactly 
the same grounds as Queen Elizabeth’s. Neither she nor they 
were misers, But they all knew, that as long as they could 
avoid asking the House of Commons for money, so long would 
they in turn avoid the very disagreeable spectacle of a petition 
for redress of grievances. This is the key to the whole foreign 
policy of England for upwards of one hundred years; and it is 
interesting to observe, how thoroughly what might appear to be 
the selfish policy of these princes was overruled for good. 

If Queen Elizabeth, obedient only to the dictates of generosity 
and sympathy, had flung herself boldly upon the support of her 
Protestant subjects, and called upon them to join heart and hand 
in a crusade against the Spanish tyrant, no one can doubt that 
they could have responded freely to her appeal. It was fortu- 
nate, however, for England that the queen, as well as her succes- 
sors, saw only the immediate consequences of such a step, and not 
the more remote ones. They did see that it would place them 
in a position of much greater dependence upon the House of 
Commons than they desired to occupy. They did not see that 
it would have ended in giving them a standing army, by which 
they could have set the House of Commons at defiance. Thus 
we see that the House of Commons, while apparently most sub- 
servient, was indirectly doing good work. ‘Through fear of laying 
herself under obligations to it, the queen only went just so far, in 
her assistance of the Dutch, as to enable them to weather the 
most perilous crisis of their fortunes, and by so doing, to interpose 
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a permanent barrier between the Spanish Netherlands and the 
harbours of the North Sea, She might have gone further ; but, 
as the event showed, it was all for the best that she did not. She 
did as much as was necessary to protect us from a foreign yoke ; 
she did not do enough to furnish herself with the means of 
imposing a domestic one. 

It is curious to observe the sameness of policy on the part of 
the English government under each successive menace of univer- 
sal empire. They have always been afraid of the conqueror; 
have always shrunk from confronting him; and have always 
kicked against the unpalatable advice tendered them by their 
bravest generals, of forcing him to fight at a distance. It was a 
very long time, indeed, before the Spanish nation revolting from 
the government of Bonaparte could succeed in persuading the 
English government that there was any possibility of resisting 
him. In vain it was urged upon Great Britain, that if she did not 
fight the French in Spain, she would ere long have to fight them in 
England. Our greatest ministers, after the death of Mr. Pitt, enter- 
tained an overweening notion of the prowess of the French armies. 
We could not hope, it was said, to encounter them with success ; 
and had it not happened that a great soldier arose among us, 
who, with the prerogative of genius, compelled people to adopt 
his own opinions, the policy of the last Tudor might have been 
played over again, with results that we dare not even contemplate. 
What Napoleon was to the English government of fifty years 
ago, that was Philip to Queen Elizabeth and Lord Burleigh, 
The Spanish infantry was invincible, The genius of the Spanish 
commanders was unrivalled. The Spanish exchequer was inex- 
haustible. What could a few poor rebels, without money, without 
organization, and without generals, effect against this mighty foe? 
It was better neither to provoke his hostility, nor to waste our 
own means by engaging in so unprofitable a contest. England, 
surrounded by the sea, was invincible against attacks from with- 
out. Let her mind her own business, and Philip would never 
come here to seek an enemy, where he might, if he chose, have a 
friend. So, we know, changing the name of Philip for Napoleon, 
reasoned no smal number of our grandfathers; and so, as we 
always had reason to believe, but now kuow more fully from the 
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pages of Mr. Motley, reasoned our Elizabethan ancestors. The 
same answer, however, in the long run, prevailed with both. 
The greater the power of the universal conqueror, the greater the 
necessity for keeping him at arms’ length. If the patriots were 
left to their own unaided exertions, their subjugation was only a 
question of time. If they were once thoroughly subdued, what 
was to prevent the conqueror from giving laws to Europe ; or, at 
all events, from overawing England? It was easy to say that 
England would give him no cause of quarrel. But could the 
champion and the contemner of the Pope live at amity for ever? 
Could the despot of a Continent long keep his hand off the last 
asylum of liberty? If Philip is to be kept out of England, said 
the wiser counsellors of Elizabeth, he must first be kept out of 
Holland. If Napoleon, said the wiser counsellors of George, is to 
be kept out of England, he must first be kept out of Portugal. 
There is nothing new under the sun ; or, to spoil a joke of George 
Selwyn’s, under the nephew. 

We now turn with a slight feeling of relief to the more purely 
military events of the two volumes; and here we trust that we 
shall not fail to sustain the interest of our readers. The two 
great events of the period which tower above all others, are the 
siege of Antwerp and the expedition of the Spanish Armada. 

It was in the autumn of 1584, and within a month or so after 
the assassination of William of Orange, that the columns of the 
Prince of Parma first began to threaten Antwerp. From the 
very first the Spanish general seems to have determined that the 
only feasible means of effecting its reduction was blockade ; and, 
to that end, it was necessary to close the passage of the Scheldt, 
both above and below the city. To accomplish the former, it 
was essential, in the first instance, to become master of the great 
towns situated either on the river itself or its tributaries. Of 
these, Ghent, Dendermonde, Mechlin, and Brussels, which, toge- 
ther with Antwerp, form the figure of the letter T placed horizon- 
tally, were the principal. All of these were at once invested, 
and cut off from communication with the doomed city; and, 
before the expiration of a twelvemonth, all were in the hands of 
Parma. But to close the Scheldt upon the north was a far more 
difficult undertaking. The stream was rapid, broad, and very 
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deep. Early in the winter huge blocks of ice would be floated 
down the stream, sufficient, it was thought, to dash to pieces any 
barrier that could be erected by the hand of man. The light 
cruising vessels of the Zeelanders, who dwelt at its mouth, plied 
up and down the river; and their incessant hostility would 
oppose a most embarrassing obstacle to the completion of so 
arduous an undertaking. The forces at the disposal of Parma 
were totally inadequate to make any impression upon the pro- 
vince of Zeeland, or to reduce to inactivity the towns upon the 
mouth of the Scheldt. If, therefore, Antwerp was to be cut off 
at all from the supplies which she drew from these quarters, 
there was but one way of doing so, and that was by building a 
bridge across the river. The troops of Parma, distributed on 
either bank, guarded every approach by land ; but the water, long 
obedient to the Dutch, yet remained to be overcome, and to that 
object, Parma now devoted the whole vigour of his genius. 

Yet his genius, his perseverance, and all the resources at his 
command, must alike have proved powerless to that end, had any 
man arisen in Antwerp capable of. wielding the fierce democracy 
which now gave law to its magistrates. The meadows on each 
side of the city and the river lay below the level of the stream, 
which was only kept within its banks by a long-continued range 
of dykes, North of the city, on the side towards Flushing and 
the mouth of the Scheldt, where Parma was carefully picking out 
a spot for the construction of his meditated bridge, the main dyke 
was touched at right angles by another running down from the in- 
terior upon the Brabant side of the river, and known as the 
Kowenstyn dyke. If the reader will imagine to himself the banks 
of the Thames between London and the Nore artificially raised 
and strengthened for the protection of the adjoining marshes; and 
will then suppose another long rampart coming down across the 
country at right angles to Gravesend, he will have a fair idea of the 
position we are attempting to describe. The first or main dyke along 
the bank of the river would correspond to the Blauw-garen dyke 
of Antwerp, and the Gravesend dyke to the Kowenstyn. These 
two dykes protected a wide reach of rich corn and pasture land 
between Antwerp and the river’s mouth, which, by the removal of 
these barriers, would be converted into a vast lake, affording a 
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broad highway between Zeeland and the beleaguered city, which 
Parma had no means of disputing. William of Orange had at 
once detected where the true defence of Antwerp lay, and almost 
with his dying breath had commended it to the governor of the 
town, Philip de Marnix of Sainte Aldegonde. 

St. Aldegonde, a man of no common genius, but deficient in 
those qualities which are essential to dominion over other minds, 
readily recognised the justice of William’s advice, and did all that in 
him lay to have it carried into execution. But, contrary to all his 
expectations, he found himself violently opposed. And from 
whom did the opposition come? Not from generals or states- 
men ; not even from the more respectable or intelligent of the 
burghers. It was set in motion by the Antwerp butchers, who 
declared that it was an odd way to preserve a blockaded city, to 
drown the twelve thousand fat oxen which fed upon the neighbour- 
ing pastures, and submerge the corn-fields and granaries with which 
they were thickly studded. Why the oxen could not have been 
driven into the town, we have yet to learn, But, however that 
might be, beef carried the day. St. Aldegonde might have said 
literally of the butchers what Demosthenes used to say of 
Phocion, that they were the cleavers of his arguments. They 
were supported, moreover, by the valorous militia of the city, who 
laughed at the bare idea of their river being bridged across, 
“ Such a thing was impossible,” they said; “it had never been 
done yet. The Prince must be mad if he attempted it;” with 
many more assertions of a similar kind, which people are accus- 
tomed to use who disbelieve in the possibility of doing any thing 
for the first time. The project accordingly was abandoned. 
Ste. Aldegonde was not the man to awe down these noisy 
malecontents; and it was.finally resolved that another dyke 
upon the Flemish side of the river should be pierced instead 
of it. Mr. Motley has not made it perfectly clear to us why 
an inundation on the Flemish side of the river, would not 
have served the purpose of the Zeeland supply boats just as well 
as on the Brabant side. The dyke now opened was situated 
further down the river than the Kowenstyn, and when opened, 
we are told, the whole intervening country, almost to the gates 
of Antwerp, was under water. One or two high places remained 
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above the waters, as they would have done on either side the 
river ; and on one of these, namely, the village of Kalloo, Parma 
himself, with one division of his army, was. posted; the other 
half, under Mansfeldt, being on the opposite bank, and in charge 
of the Kowenstyn dyke. But though we cannot precisely 
understand how the change was so injurious to the Antwerpers, 
yet we can easily see that it was extremely convenient to the 
enemy. Parma drew his supplies from Ghent, many miles further 
up the Scheldt ; and, before the inundation, he had been obliged 
to bring them in front of the town and guns of Antwerp, which 
lay wholly upon the Brabant side of the river. Now, however, as 
the inundation spread a little beyond the city, his convoys were 
enabled to turn off from the channel of the river, at a point 
higher up than Antwerp, and so to cut across the open country to 
Parma’s camp at Kalloo: much as if vessels leaving the Thames at 
Chelsea should have been able to get round to Tilbury over the tops 
of trees and hedges. It had now become too late to pierce the 
Kowenstyn or the Blauw-garen, which were defended by Spanish 
troops and artillery ; and assuming that the opening of the other, 
or Saftingen dyke, situated relatively to the Kowenstyn, as any spot 
below Tilbury may be to Gravesend, afforded no suitable means 
of access fur the Zeeland boatmen, it is clear that the only road by 
which supplies could now reach Antwerp, was by the main 
channel of the river. If this, therefore, could be closed, Antwerp 
must be starved out. 

Our space will not permit us to recount step by step all the 
phases of the desperate struggle which ensued. Parma proceeded 
steadily with the construction of his bridge, and the Antwerpers, 
still confiding in the impossibility of the undertaking, and 
still deluded by the hopes of assistance from the French, made 
little or no effort to interrupt him. At last, however, they 
were roughly awakened from their dream, In spite of the 
storms and ice of winter, in spite of the vast mechanical 
difficulties which attended the enterprise, Parma at length 
saw his efforts crowned with success; and on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1585, the navigation of the Scheldt was closed. About 
the same time it became known that no aid was to be expected 
from France ; and, to add to the despair of the Hollanders, the 
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news of the closing of the Scheldt was followed by the capitula- 
tion of Brussels, The following is Mr. Motley’s description of 


this famous bridge :-— 


As already stated, from Fort Saint Mary on the Kalloo side, and from 
Fort Philip, not far from Ordam on the Brabant shore of the Scheldt, 
strong structures, supported upon piers, had been projected, reaching, 
respectively, five hundred feet into the stream. These two opposite ends 
were now connected by a permanent bridge of boats, There were thirty. 
two of these barges, each of them sixty-two feet in length and twelve in 
breadth, the spaces between each couple being twenty-two feet wide, 
and all being bound together, stem, stern, and midships, by quadruple 
hawsers and chains. Each boat was anchored at stem and stern with 
loose cables. Strong timbers, with cross rafters, were placed upon the 
boats, upon which heavy framework the planked pathway was laid 
down. A thick parapet of closely-fitting beams was erected along both 
the outer edges of the whole fabric. Thus a continuous and well-fortified 
bridge, two thousand four hundred feet in length, was stretched at last 
from shore to shore, Each of the thirty-two boats on which the central 
portion of the structure reposed, was a small fortress provided with two 
heavy pieces of artillery, pointing, the one up the other down the stream, 
and manned by thirty-two soldiers and four sailors, defended by a 
breastwork formed of gabions of great thic'xness. 

The forts of Saint Philip and Saint Mary, at either end of the bridge, 
had each ten great guns, and both were filled with soldiers. In front of 
each fort, moreover, was stationed a fleet of twenty armed vessels, carrying 
heavy pieces of artillery; ten anchored at the angle towards Antwerp, 
and as many looking down the river. One hundred and seventy great 
guns, including the armaments of the boats under the bridge of the 
armada and the forts, protected the whole structure, pointing up and 
down the stream. 

But, besides these batteries, an additional precaution had been taken. 
On each side, above and below the bridge, at a moderate distance—a bow- 
shot—was anchored a heavy raft floating upon empty barrels. Each 
raft was composed of heavy timbers, bound together in Roogies of three, 
the spaces between being connected by ships’ masts and lighter spar- 
work, and with a tooth-like projection along the whole outer edge, 
formed of strong rafters, pointed and armed with sharp prongs and 
hooks of iron. Thus a serried phalaox, as it were, of spears stood ever 
on =~ to protect the precious inner structure. Vessels coming from 
Zeeland or Antwerp, and the floating ice-masses, which were almost as 
formidable, were obliged to make their first attack upon these dangerous 
outer defences. Each raft, floating in the middle of the stream, extended 
twelve hundred and fifty-two feet across, thus protecting the whole of 
the bridge ot boats and a portion of that resting upon piles. 


It now became clear to the Antwerpers that either the bridge 
or the Kowenstyn dyke must be broken through, and they 
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resolved to try the bridge first. There happened to be in Ant- 
werp at the time an Italian named Gianibelli, who was the most 
famous engineer and chemist of his time. He now proposed to 
the senate of Antwerp, a scheme for destroying the bridge by 
means of fire-ships, “ Ignorance and credulity,” says Mr. Motley, 
“again did their work,” and the scheme was only adopted after a 
long delay, and then much shorn of its proportions. However, 
even so, the deliverance of the city would have been effected had 
its officers been true to their trust. We regret that we have no 
room for Mr. Motley’s animated description of the attempt; but 
it succeeded as far as this, that more than two hundred feet of 
the bridge were destroyed by the explosion of a single ship, 
with a great number of Spanish troops at the same time. 
But now occurred one of those inexplicable failures on 
the part of the Dutch commander, for which neither cow- 
ardice nor mere stupidity seem a sufficient reason. A Zee- 
land fleet, plentifully laden with provisions, lay lower down 
the river, waiting for the signal that the bridge was broken 
through to make all haste up the river. It had been arranged, 
that a rocket should be sent up if the movement of the fire- 
ships was successful, But that rocket was never fired. The 
Dutch admiral, when he heard the explosion, sent some men to 
reconnoitre. They were afraid to venture near the scene of the 
explosion, the appalling effects of which seem to have paralysed 
for a time all who came within their reach. They accordingly 
failed to discover what had really taken place; and reported to 
their superior officer that the whole attempt had miscarried. 
The admiral sailed back to Antwerp with the adverse news; and 
when next morning the real truth became apparent, Parma had 
so far repaired the bridge that the Scheldt was as impassable as 
ever. Subsequent attempts with fire-ships were made at various 
times; but all alike proved failures. And the besieged now 
turned their attention to an attack upon the Kowenstyn dyke, 
Unhappily, however, the assault upon the dyke was but a 
repetition of the assault upon the bridge. Three thousand picked 
men, Dutch, English, and Scotch, led by St. Aldegonde in 
person, effected, after some hours of desperate fighting, a firm 
ledgment on the dyke, and immediately fell to work to level it, 
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But they assured themselves of victory too soon. They cut # 
single passage through the dyke, and when the salt waters was 
seen to pour through, and a Zeeland boat laden with beef 
floated on to the southern side, a general shout of triumph pro- 
claimed that Antwerp was saved. So convinced was St. Alde« 
gonde that it was, that he immediately returned to the city with 
the joyful tidings; and a great public banquet, in honour of the 
glad event, was forthwith spread in the town-hall. But while 
the Dutch leaders were feasting, the Spanish leaders were acting. 
The troops left behind upon the dyke occupied only the middle 
of it, where they had formed a kind of intrenched camp. Already 
their work was more than half done; in another two hours no 
vestige of the Kowenstyn would have remained above water, 
when suddenly a combined attack was made upon the Dutch troops 
from both the river end and the land end of the dyke. The one 
attack was headed by Parma in person, the other by Count Mans- 
feldt, There was no thought of yielding on either side. Three 
times the assailants were beaten back ; but the fourth time they suc- 
ceeded in gaining a footing within the intrenched camp, and then 
the fight became only the destruction of desperate men resolved 
to die upon their ground, and not to sell their lives cheaply. 
Many of their boats were disabled by the Spanish shot; some 
had pushed off from the dyke, Altogether, what with the 
ravages of lead, steel, and water, but few of that gallant three 
thousand ever beheld Antwerp again. Parma immediately re- 
paired the dyke, as he had formerly repaired the bridge; and 
the fate of Antwerp was sealed. The battle was fought upon 
the 20th of June, and on the 17th of August Antwerp capitulated. 

One chapter is devoted by Mr. Motley to the siege of Antwerp, 
and one chapter to the history of the Spanish Armada. We are 
all sufficiently familiar with the latter as a great passage of arms ; 
but few of us, perhaps, are aware how useful a lesson may be 
learned from the conduct of the English government during the 
last few months, weeks, and even days, preceding the advent of 
theenemy. It has been customary to suppose, that what England 
then did should serve as a model for all future generations; 
and that the energy, promptitude, and public spirit which she 
then displayed, would, coupled with modern skill and science, in- 
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variably have the same result. This traditional belief, the growth 
of nearly three centuries, scarcely required the spirit-stirring lines 
of Lord Macaulay to impress it more deeply on the popular 
imagination, In the powerful and gorgeous language peculiar to 
himself, he has drawn such a picture of the whole nation rising 
like one man, and of the gallant feudal array which turned out at 
the first summons of the beacon, that we forget to inquire against 
what manner of foe this brave but tumultuous host was presently 
to be led. Mr. Motley has done good service to the descen- 
dants of the “ gallant squires,” and of the noble owners of “ Long- 
leat” and “ Belvoir,” by recalling our minds to the real facts of 
the case; and bringing home to us the humiliating truth, that 
all this national enthusiasm would probably, had the invader 
landed, have only served to render his triumph more sanguinary ; 
and that, too, for want of the commonest foresight, and simplest 
power of organization, not only in her majesty’s ministers, but 
even in Elizabeth herself. When the Armada had actually set sail, 
when its leading vessels were, perhaps, becoming visible to the 
English cruisers, Elizabeth still refused to believe in the hostility 
of Philip’s intentions, He was her trusty ally; he had pledged his 
kingly oath; it was impossible he could break his word. Our great 
queen, and the great men who surrounded her, were not proof 
against these delusions, up to the very last moment. They disbe- 
lieved the evidence of their senses ; or, rather, their senses had be~ 
come deadened, and gave back no certain evidence. It is, indeed, 
a great and most mischievous error to suppose that this country 
was never for a moment in danger at this terrible crisis of her 
fortunes! The almost incredible supineness of Elizabeth, and the 
want of experience which was common to almost al] her subjects, 
had combined to render our attempts at getting up a military force 
the merest farce. There was scarcely a single trained soldier in 
the country. And the raw levies, which assembled when the 
time for training had gone by, were badly officered, and worse 
fed, Commissariat, properly speaking, there was none. The 
commander-in-chief was generally unpopular, and inspired no 
confidence as a general, The men who enlisted actually deserted 
again for want of food and money, or assumed the livery of some 
great feudal lord: of whom a few specimens still survived aud 
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came forward at the head of their retainers. England, in fact; 
was in the worst of all possible conditions for sustaining the 
assault of an invader. She was in a transition state between the 
days of feudal armies and of regular armies. A century before 
the date of the Armada, a hundred thousand men would have 
been assembled at a week’s notice, all excellent soldiers accord- 
ing to the existing mode of warfare, and in every respect equal, 
if not superior, to the best troops of the continent. A century 
later, we could have opposed thirty thousand regular troops, 
thoroughly disciplined and well officered, to the armies of France 
or Austria. But, during the intervening period, England was 
almost destitute of any real military defences. The best English 
soldiers of the day were in Holland ; and, after Queen Elizabeth 
ceased to employ them there in her own name, they remained in 
the service of the States. The English sovereign had, in fact, no 
army ; and this of course, as we have already said, accounts for 
the preservation of their liberties by the English people. But in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the want of such a force was within 
an ace of entailing on this country a tyranny to which the worst 
excesses of the Star Chamber or High Commission Court would 
have been mere child’s play. Had the Armada suceeeded in 
disembarking the troops which were intended for the service, 
under the first general of the age, it would have gone hard with 
British independence. That it did not do so was owing to no pre- 
cautions on the part of Queen Elizabeth ; but that, if it had done 
so, the invading force would have found few obstacles in its way, 
was owing to the culpable security and administrative incapacity 
of her government. 

But while such was the remissness and bad management of the 
nation which he sought to conquer, what, on the other hand, was 
the demeanour of Philip? Was he taking advantage of these 
circumstances which fortune had disposed in his favour? By no 
means. The only one thing in the whole history more remark- 
able than the infatuation of Elizabeth, was the infatuation of her 
antagonist. Had Philip been a Charles the Fifth, or a Ferdi- 
nand, nothing could have saved these islands from the horrors 
of invasion, if not of conquest. Had Elizabeth herself been one 
of the great Plantagenets, the attempt, perhaps, would never have_ 
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been made. But fortunately for us, the credulity and short- 
sightedness of the one party, was more than counterbalanced by 
the absurd self-confidence and haughty inattention to details 
exhibited by the other. The Duke of Parma was to co-operate 
with the Duke of Medina Sidonia. As soon as the last should 
have reached Calais, Parma was to start out from Dunkirk to 
meet him, and, under the convoy of the mighty fleet, the picked 
veterans of Spain were to be safely conveyed to the Thames. 
Only one thing interfered to prevent the completion of this 
pretty scheme, but of that one thing King Philip refused to 
take cognizance. In vain Parma represented to him that he 
couldn’t get out of Dunkirk, or any other of the Flemish ports, 
The Dutch fleet blocked him in. He couldn’t stir hand or foot. 
But Philip took no note of this complaint. He ignored the 
necessity of sending round ships to engage the Dutch, and dis- 
tract their attention from the blockaded general, The rebels 
were beneath his notice. And so there the Duke of Parma 
remained, cursing his compulsory inactivity, while the great 
enterprise went to ruin; and Medina Sidonia drifted, before the 
wind and the English, up into the Northern Sea, cursing the 
treachery of Parma. 

The fighting of the English and Spanish need not be described 
by us. It has been told already by brilliant and accomplished’ 
pens, and has yet to be told over again by one more impressive 
than them all. We have endeavoured to extract a moral from 
Mr. Motley’s narrative; which if a prosy is, we trust, neither a 
profitless nor thankless labour. We have, as the reader will 
see, accepted Mr. Motley’s facts. We have not verified for our- 
selves his account of the preparations made by the country for 
the reception of the Spanish Armada. The above version of the 
affair is therefore in reality his, and not ours, as far at least as 
actual statements are concerned. But we believe him to be a 
thoroughly trustworthy writer, and all his assertions have that 
undefinable air of truth about_ them which disposes us to believe 
& man at once. 

It was in these Dutch wars that the English first learned to 
follow the example of the Scotch, and adopt the profession of 
arms as a regular business. Switzerland, Scotland, and Italy, had 
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hitherto furnished “soldiers of fortune” to all Europe. But 
Englishmen now stepped forward to take a share in the trade; 
and their exploits throughout the great drama of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, were neither few nor inglorious. Our readers will 
perhaps feel interested in a few particulars, drawn partly from Mr. 
Motley and partly from other sources, relating to this band of 
adventurers, who have since furnished so many characters to 
fiction and romance, and have been mixed up in so many great 
historical events. 

The two first officers who accepted commissions from the 
Prince of Orange, were Thomas Morgan and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, who landed in Holland with about ten thousand men, 
The latter was a very celebrated man in his day—half-brother to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and governor of Munster under Sir Henry 
Sidney, He was knighted in 1570 for his services in Ireland ; 
but no record remains of his actions in the campaigns of the Prince 
of Orange. Thomas Morgan, however, lived to be a most distin- 
guished officer of Prince Maurice, and took part, as we have seen, 
in the gallant defence of Antwerp, “on which occasion,” says 
Schiller, “ it was the Scotch and English in particular who baffled 
the attempts of the enemy by their valiant resistance,” 

The troops despatched by Elizabeth in 1586 were, of course, in 
no sense of the word, either mercenaries or soldiers of fortune; 
but the old band of English under Morgan and others, seems to 
have been still kept up and retained in the pay of the States, 
Various officers of this name are mentioned by the writers of the 
period. Thomas Morgan, Sir Charles Morgan, Sir Matthew 
Morgan, and one J. Morgan. Whether these were any relations 
of the Morgans so distinguished in the succeeding generation, we 
cannot tell; but it is probable they were, and if so, the family 
disposition seems to have been strong in one direction, Thomas 
Morgan was a distinguished parliamentary officer in the civil war, 
created a Major-general by Cromwell, and the chief hero of the 
battle of Dunkirk, 1658. He shared with General Monk in the 
honour of the Restoration, and was made governor of Jersey and 
a baronet by Charles II., who, about the same time, appointed 
his brother, Captain Henry Morgan, the famous bucanier, governor 
of Jamaica, These two brothers were sprung from a common 
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ancestor with the Morgans of Tredegar, and we can hardly doubt 
were in some way connected with the Morgans who fought under 
Maurice, Morgan, or “ old Colonel Morgan,” as he is sometimes 
styled, fought at the siege of Rhinbergh, where he commanded 
twelve hundred English, in 1586, the relief of which place by 
Leicester, as we have seen, brought on the battle of Zutphen on 
the 22nd of September. He afterwards shared in the last decisive 
charge at the battle of Nieuport, July 5, 1600, where the victory 
is attributed by Sir Francis Vere solely to the exertions of the 
English. A detailed account of the engagement, with a plan of 
the field of battle, and the position of the contending armies, may 
be found in his commentaries (p. 100.) Morgan. afterwards 
served in the forces raised by Count Mansfeldt for the service of 
the Queen of Bohemia, and greatly distinguished himself in the 
defence of Bergen-op-Zoom, in the year 1622, when besieged by 
Spinola after the wreck of the unfortunate Frederick’s fortunes, 
He is specially mentioned by Wilson in his History of James the 
First, as “ old Morgan, that gal!ant colonel ;” aud if it was indeed 
the same man who, fifty years before, led the first regiment of 
volunteers to the Dutch wars, he well merited the appellation. 
As late as the year 1628, we read of a Sir Charles Morgan in the 
service of Holland, who was sent with four regiments to the relief 
of Gluckstadt, during the war then maintained by Christian of 
Denmark and the empire. This was probably the same Charles 
Morgan who was present at the capture of Fayal by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, in the year 1597, and in that case we may assume that 
it was he, and not Thomas, who so annoyed the imperialists at 
Bergen-op-Zoom. At all events, the family is a distinguished one 
in the avnals of soldiers of fortune, and certainly not less than 
four members of it were more or less conspicuous in the cam= 
paigns of the Prince of Orange, the King of Bohemia, and the 
King of Denmark. 

In the expedition which sailed under Leicester, in 1585, were 
two brothers of the gallant house of De Vere, one of whom has 
left us, in his own words, the most lively and intelligible narra- 
tive extant, of the events in question. Unfortunately, it extends 
over only eleven years, whereas he was himself in the service of 
the States no less than twenty-three—that is, from 1585, to his 
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death in 1608 ; but those eleven years were not the least event 
ful of the momentous struggle. In that time two pitched battles 
were fought and gained against the veteran battalions of Philip, 
by troops who were comparative tyros; the towns of Sluys, 
Bergen, and Ostend, long and bravely defended against the most 
courageous and protracted assaults; Cadiz had been taken by 
storm, and the capability of the Hollanders, both officers and 
men, to resist their potent antagonist, fully established in the eyes 
of Europe. In the year 1596, a new treaty was concluded between 
the States and Elizabeth, by which the latter was released from 
the burden of paying the English troops in the Dutch service. 
They passed entirely out of the jurisdiction of their native country, 
and continued to serve their foreign masters, quite irrespective of 
the wars, treaties, or alliances of the Queen of England. It was 
about the colonelcy of one of these regiments, our readers may 
remember, that Claverhouse is said to have had his famous 
quarrel with the Prince of Orange. 

The command of the English contingent was, on the retire- 
ment of Lord Willoughby, in 1588, conferred upon Sir Francis 
Vere. Lord Willoughby had been appointed to the command, on 
the recall of Leicester in the previous year, owing to the com- 
plaints of the States-general ; the treachery of two Englishmen, 
by whom the strong fortresses of Zutphen and Deventer were 
betrayed to Philip, having excited the highest discontent 
in the Dutch army. Of this feeling, Leicester was par- 
tially the victim; but he was not the man for his place, 
and his recall, whether merited by his own conduct or not, 
was doubtless an act of sound policy on the part of Eliza- 
beth. The names of the two Englishmen were Rowland Yorke 
and Sir William Stanley, both Catholics, and friends of Mary 
of Scotland. Yorke, who appears to have been the principal 
actor in the business, persuaded the other that his name was 
down as one of the aceomplices in Babington’s conspiracy, and 
that there was no safety for him except in desertion. He him- 
self had a private pique against Leicester, and his family were at 
the same time among the most devoted adherents of Rome. 
Instigated by these various motives, they went over to the enemy 
with thirteen hundred English, expecting, no doubt, to obtain the 
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most brilliant rewards from the court of Spain. They were both 
grievously disappointed. “The Spaniards,” says Camden, “ have 
a proverb, that it is lawful in some sort to honour a traitor, but 
not to put any trust in him.” On this principle, Sir William 
Stanley, though at first treated with some degree of distinction, 
was afterwards left to languish in indigence; while Yorke him- 
self, three years after the betrayal of Zutphen, was secretly 
poisoned. The former was a man of ability, and the advice 
which he gave to Philip, of confining the object of the Armada 
to the occupation of Ireland, might, had it been adopted, have 
changed the history of these islands. The latter is known to 
antiquarians as the introducer into England of that “ damnable 
way of thrusting and poking with the rapier.” 

In 1592, on the withdrawal by Elizabeth of such English 
troops as were in her own pay, for the purpose of assisting the 
French Protestants, Vere returned to England, and was elected 
member for the borough of Leominster. The next four years he 
seems to have spent in activity; but in 1596 he took part in 
the capture of Cadiz by the Earl of Essex, and in 1597 be 
served in the expedition to the Azores, under the Earl of 
Southampton. In the summer of this year, on his return to 
England, in spite of numerous intrigues set on foot against him, 
he succeeded in obtaining the governorship of Brille, one of the 
three cautionary towns held by Elizabeth. One objection to his 
appointment was, that he was now an officer of the States, and 
as such could not very well occupy a post that was a kind of 
check upon them. This difficulty, however, as well as others, 
was ultimately smoothed over, and in the month of September of 
the same year, Sir Francis took possession of his new appoint- 
ment. In the following December, he took part in the brilliant 
cavalry action at Turnhoult, of which he has given us a most 
lively picture in the aforesaid commentaries; and three years 
afterwards was fought the most important and sanguinary action 
of the whole war, known as the battle of Nieuport, in the year 
1600, in which the “ ragged regiment,” as the English were then 
called, carried off the honours of the day. 

But Vere’s military career was now drawing to a close; and 
his last exploit was perhaps the most glorious of all. This was 
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the defence of Ostend in 1601, then closely besieged by the 
Spanish forces. Vere arrived at the city from the camp of Prince 
Maurice on the 9th of July, 1601, with twelve companies of foot, 
and was followed on the 23rd by sixteen hundred men from 
England in “ red cassocks,” as an eyewitness of the siege expressly 
mentions. The operations were protracted for two years, and 
more English lives were lost by disease and famine than the 
place seems to have been worth. An interesting history of the 
siege is still in existence, written by Lieutenant Grimstone, men- 
tioned by Mr. Motley, vol. ii. p. 541; and, as we read the parti- 
culars recorded there, we can almost fancy the dusty old quarto 
before us transformed into a damp copy of the Times, and 
imagine we are perusing those “hideous and heart-rending” 
details with which the Crimean war so plentifully furnished us, 

Ostend was taken in 1604, and Sir Francis Vere died soon 
afterwards. He was a specimen of the best class of soldiers of 
fortune, as Yorke, Stanley, and afterwards Butler and Devereux, 
were of the worst, At the present day, though many Englishmen, 
we believe, still hold commissions in the Austrian army, the pro- 
fession has fallen into disrepute ;—though, if ever again we have 
a prolonged epoch of war, we must expect to see our impoverished 
gentlemen taking once more to the old trade, instead of to gold- 
digging and sheep-farming. 

With this little sketch we bring our remarks to a close. Our 
final verdict on Mr. Motley is, that he is a laborious and trust- 
worthy historian, in the old Greek sense of the word isropixés, 
inquirer. But his literary power and his taste are not in propor- 
tion to his more solid qualifications, If they were, we might 
then perhaps say, that we had got the perfect historian. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND PICTURES. 


NE of the most remarkable exhibitions for 1862, will be the 
great “International” one; the legitimate successor of 
the “ Great Exhibition” of 1851. Doubtless, the whole affair 
will be what is called “ a success,” and most of the inside arrange- 
ments will, probably, be as convenient as could be desired; but 
the exterior of the building, as represented in the published 
design, is mean, formal, and commonplace, and it is evident that 
the International Exhibition of 1862 will, as far as its architecture 
is concerned, be a disgrace to England, and in some measure to 
that nineteenth century, whose civilization these immense indus- 
trial shows so strikingly illustrate." The building for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851, the well-named Crystal Palace, was 
the object of universal admiration. Its thorough novelty had 
something, no doubt, to do with this; and we are now told (what, 
we must confess, we never knew before) that it did not quite 
answer its purpose, though the palace at Sydenham, built on the 
same model and by the same architect, is found irreproachable 
in all respects except that of solidity. The Sydenham Crystal 
Palace a few weeks since, in common with a number of churches 
and cathedrals in various parts of the country, suffered consi- 
derable damage from a storm. At the same time, another new 
building, the South Kensington Museum, was in no way injured, 
and it indeed seems proof against all possible violence from wind, 
hail, and storm in general.. There is nothing light, fairylike, and 
fragile about the building in question, and it was perhaps this 
consideration, among others less praiseworthy, that induced the 
committee intrusted with the direction of the International Ex- 
hibition of 1862, to choose as their architect the solid constructor 
of the South Kensington Museum. 
Before saying a word about the building from an architectural 
point of view, we may mention that it is to stand on part of the 
ground belonging to the commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 


’ Nevertheless M."Armand Baschet tells us, in his Archives de la Sérénissime 
République de Venise, that a sort of “ Exhibition of the Products of Industry ” 
used to take place at Venice on certain days, as long ago as the thirteenth 
century. 
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extending from the new gardens of the Horticultural Society 
(which are bounded on the north by the Kensington Road) to 
the Cromwell Road, Brompton. The principal front will be in 
the Cromwell Road, and there will be a connection with the 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens in the rear. The dimensions of 
the building will be considerably more than those of the Exhibi- 
tion building of 1851 — indeed, very nearly double. The total area 
covered by the building of 1851, was 772,784 square feet. The 
building of 1862 will cover an area of 1,300,000 square feet. 
There is to be a Fine Arts department, where modern pictures 
by artists of all nations will be exhibited—all painters being con- 
sidered modern who have lived during the last hundred years. ° 
And, finally, there is to be a separate building for machinery, 
inaccurately and barbarously styled an annex—a word we might 
well have left to the French. 

Captain Fowke, the architect to the International Exhibition 
of 1862, is not an architect; he is an engineer. But Paxton, 
also, was not an architect; he was a gardener, and he built us a 
magnificent greenhouse. Captain Fowke, however, does not 
even propose to construct a fortress, which would be in his way 
of business ; and which, at least, would be a novelty in Kensing- 
ton Gore, and, in the event of an invasion, might be turned to 
some useful purpose. With the Knightsbridge barracks, about 
half a mile to the north-east, with the headquarters of the South 
Middlesex Volunteers a mile or two to the west, and in close 
proximity to the notorious “ Brompton Boilers” (where Captain 
Fowke has already the nucleus of a garrison in the shape of a 
recruiting party of sappers and miners)—with these advanta- 
geous surroundings, we should fancy the building for the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, properly fortified, and duly circum- 
vallated, might have been made the centre of a position not 
quite so strong perhaps as that of the Austrian quadrilateral, but 
one, nevertheless, not easily to be taken. This opportunity, 
however, has been lost. Captain Fowke has proposed, and the 
quintett of commissioners (Earl Granville, Mr. Wentworth 
Dilke, the Marquis of Chandos, Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., and 
Mr. Thomas Fairbairn) have accepted an edifice designed with 
no view to military contingencies, but solely for the reception of 
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objects of industry and works of art. A hideous edifice’ it cer+ 
tainly will be, and a disgrace, not so much to Captain Fowke of 
the Engineers, who has doubtless done his best to produce a 
commodious, and not too unsightly building, but to the five 
members of the directing committee, who, in a shameful spirit of 
camaraderie, have intrusted an old exhibition official with a task 
for which, if they are at all qualified for the work undertaken by 
them, they must have known him to be unfitted We can foresee 
the reasoning of the committee, and have already suggested the 
only argument they can possibly bring forward to justify their 
appointment of Captain Fowke as architect to the International 
Exhibition of 1862. A gardener did important architectural 
work very successfully in 1851; why, then, should not a military 
engineer do the same in 1862 Here the exception is made not 
to prove but to falsify the rule; and, because there has been one 
instance of a gardener competing advantageously with architects, 
it seems to have been determined that architecture in future 
ought not to be left to architects at all; more than that, that it 
should be given over to military engineers! The logic of this is 
not merely false, but fantastically and inexplicably so; and 
to such an extent, that we cannot believe Captain Fowke has been 
intrusted with the construction of the new Exhibition building, 
for any reasons other than of a purely personal character, having 
no reference whatever to his capabilities as an architect. We 
know what great services have often been rendered to particular 
arts by men not cultivating those arts professionally; and,’ for 
instance, that the celebrated colonnade of the Louvre was désigued 
by a physician. Accordingly we do not say that an officer of 
engineers is necessarily incapable of building us a magnificent 
edifice in which to hold a grand international exhibition ; but 
we do say that Captain Fowke was incapable of it, and that his 
incapacity in that respect was notorious, and could not be doubted 
by any one who had ever glanced for an instant at: the eum 
Kensington Museum. 

Captain Fowke was English Commissioner at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1851, where he fulfilled his important duties to’ the 
satisfaction of every one. A few years afterwards the task of 
erecting a museum and picture gallery at South Kensington was 
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confided to him—by whom and on what pretext has never been 
publicly stated. The hideous structure, called familiarly the 
“ Brompton Boilers,” is sufficiently well known to be an object of 
general ridicule and contempt among Londoners. It has, in fact, 
only to be seen to be despised and loathed ; and even before the 
unfortunate “ Indicator” was removed from Hyde Park Corner, 
it was said to be the ugliest public building in England, and 
therefore in all Europe. The engine-houses and goods depdts on 
our railways are superior to it in design, In fact, it has no 
design. It is a formless, meaningless series of arched sheds, 
beneath which is an almost chaotic collection of galleries, 
passages, and antechambers. Some one—whether in open jest, 
or as a part of some occult system of decoration, we cannot say— 
has painted on the exterior of one portion of this undigested 
architectural heap a species of ladder, which must suggest to 
every one the story of the architect who knew so much of his 
art, that in building a house he forgot the staircases, and added 
them afterwards from the outside. If any ordinary metropolitan 
builder were to erect Baths and Wash-houses half as monstrous 
in design, or rather in want of design, as the Brompton Boilers, 
the parish endowed with such an edifice would protest, in vestry 
assembled, against so shameful an outrage. But no parish would 
commission an architect to build even the meanest outhouse 
without, first of all, looking at his plans; and it is hard to believe 
that Captain Fowke’s plans for the South Kensington Museum, 
which now contains the whole of our national collection of 
English pictures, could, without being at once rejected, have been 
submitted to any man or body of men possessing the usual number 
of eyes, and the ordinary amount of brains behind them. 

What an outcry there would have been, what terrible sarcasm 
would have appeared in Punch, if the government had caused a 
building to be constructed for artistic purposes, in any way 
resembling the formless accumulation of building materials 
known to a few as the South Kensington Museum, and to all 
‘London as the Brompton Boilers! How much has been written 
against the unfortunate (and ill-designed) National Gallery, of 
which the architecture has nevertheless been imitated, with 
more or less taste, from antique models of acknowledged excel- 
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lence! Whatever may have been said against the National 
Gallery, it is nevertheless as far superior to the “ Boilers” as is 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to the most unsightly dissenting chapel or 
workhouse in the metropolis ; and yet it is the builder of these 
nightmare-causing “ Boilers,” who has been selected as the 
fittest man in all England to construct an edifice of great 
naticaal importance, which the most distinguished persons in all 
parts of Europe are expected to come and see, and which, if not 
cere perennius, is intended at least to be as lasting as a very liberal 
outlay of gold and silver can make it! One of the pleas put 
forward to excuse Captain Fowke for having produced an archi- 
tectural eyesore at South Kensington is, that after all the new 
Museum is only intended to serve a temporary purpose. It is 
consoling, to be sure, to think that the “ Boilers” are some day 
to be destroyed ; but they cost a great many thousand pounds, 
and it was a shameful thing to leave so much good building 
money at the disposal of Captain Fowke, who was almost certain 
to waste it. However, we were observing that the building for 
the International Exhibition of 1862 was not to be a temporary 
affair; on the contrary, it is to be used, year by year, for 
exhibitions of various kinds, so that in this case the “temporary” 
argument does not apply at all. 

Nor do we understand why the bad and unsuitable should be 
preferred to the suitable and good, even for a short space of 
time. A man ordering a summer coat from his tailor to wear 
at the seaside, would not be pleased to have a garment in the 
shape of a shirt or of a strait waistcoat sent home to him, with 
the excuse that, as it was only to be worn for a month, the “fit” 
had not appeared to the tailor a matter of any great importance. 
And, whatever we might do with our ugly and ludicrous summer 
coat, we should not, if we were about to give a grand entertain- 
ment to a number of friends from “all parts of the world—we 
should certainly not go to the tailor, who had so disappointed 
(and disfigured) us, to order our dress clothes. And if indi- 
viduals care about clothing their own insignificant carcases in 
decent well-fitting apparel, how infinitely more important is it 
that a nation should enshrine in a worthy manner its art— 
which is, or should be, the expression of its whole national life 
and character ! 
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The-first -bricklayer met with might have been more safely 
intrusted with the construction of the new Exhibition building 
(we do not suppose any writer will venture to call this one a 
“ palace”) than Captain Fowke. The working bricklayer would 
at least have consulted his employers, who possibly would have 
understood their business, and have called in an architect of 
good repute to advise them. A sensible grocer, cheesemonger, 
lawyer’s clerk—any one, in fact, with a little common sense and 
no architectural pretensions—would have known how to get an 
incomparably finer building designed than that which Captain 
Fowke proposes to erect. He would have found out the archi- 
tect of whatever houses or public edifices were most generally 
admired in London, such, for instance, as Mr. Holcroft’s house 
in Park Lane, or Mr. Hope’s in Piccadilly, or the Houses of 
Parliament, or the New Foreign Office (the designs for which 
were publicly exhibited under the free competitive system, 
instituted by au impotent and tape-bound government), and would 
have been reasonable enough to infer that he who had produced 
one fine building would know how to produce another. As to 
the structure proposed by Captain Fowke, and accepted, we 
grieve to say, by the committee (who very probably ordered it 
as any one of them would have ordered a pair of boots—only in 
that case care would have been taken to go to a good maker) ; 
all we need say to justify our objections to this structure is :— 
look at the design as published in the Jllustrated London News 
of March 23rd. The South Kensington Museum is an archi- 
teetural monstrosity ; the building for the Intervational Exhibition 
of 1862 will be an architectural platitude. The main front of 
the building, facing to Cromwell Road, is to measure 1200 feet 
in length, and we are told that: “ the whole of this fagade will be 
in one unbroken straight line, without wings or recesses of any 
kind.” It will, in fact, resemble one of those interminable 
terraces which give such a monotonous aspect to all our metro- 
politan suburbs. “This front will be divided into two sections 
by a central grand staircase, the total width of which will be 
about. 150 feet, and which will contain three lofty porches under 
round-headed arches supported by pilasters. Each section of 
the front is divided into two sub-sections by a smaller entrance, 
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measuring about fifty feet; and at each end of the front will be 
other similar entrances. The wall front will be further marked 
by the insertion of thirty-two window spaces, sixteen on each 
side, and eight in each sub-section. These window spaces will 
be blank (!), with the exception of glazed openings in the lower 
portions for the lighting of the ground floor, and, like the entrance 
porches, will be round-arched at the top.” But the main external 
features of the building are to be “two enormous domes, rising 
one at either end to the height of 250 feet.” These domes are to 
be of glass, and we are told that they will be the widest ever built— 
wider than that of St. Paul’s, and even than that of St, Peter’s 
at Rome. They are badly placed, however, at the very extremities 
of the building, and, instead of being raised on drums, start at once 
from the flat roof; so that, even when then they are seen, they will 
not produce the effect that might have been expected from them. 
The artist of the Zlustrated London News, although that journal 
has published portraits of murderers and representations of 
horrors of all kinds, shrank from giving a true picture of Captain 
Fowke’s proposed Exhibition-building, and in his design has placed 
the domes in the middle of the extreme sub-sections, instead of at 
the very ends. A writer in that same journal truly observes, that 
“a long, low, plain wall-face, without central portico, transept, 
or other commanding feature, can never be architecturally effec- 
tive; and the disadvantage of such condition would be increased, 
and its weakness brought into greater prominence, by any addi- 
tions giving height and prominence to the extremities.” It ap- 
pears, however, that it is not of much importance (except to those 
who enter the building from the principal side entrance in the 
Exhibition) where the domes are placed, nor how they look, inas- 
much as, to a spectator standing at a hundred yards’ distance, or 
less, from the monotonous interminable fagade, they will be quite 
out of sight. “The domes being 250 feet high, and placed at a 
distance of 320 feet to the rear of a front wall of 60 feet in height, 
would be altogether shut out from view at a distance of less than 
100 feet from the fagade, would only be partially seen from points 
further off according to the distance, and would, in no case, be 
seen to their base.” What a defence for Captain Fowke! The 
domes are badly placed, they are not elevated on a proper founda- 
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tion ; but then scarcely any one will be able to see them—so that 
it really does not matter whether they are symmetrical in them- 
selves, or whether they improve or injure the general appearance 
of the edifice ! 

The department of the building devoted to the Fine Arts, will 
be worthy of the building itself. What will our readers say to a 
gallery 1200 feet in length, uniform in height, and uniformly 
lighted? This long lane of painted canvass (nearly a quarter of 
a mile of it) will be sufficient, we should think, to weary the most 
determined connoisseur, and some it will positively disgust. A 
drama, in twenty-five acts, would be a far less alarming entertain- 
ment, and to sit out one in five is a labour few persons in the 
present day seem capable of. Putting aside the injudiciousness 
of hanging the marvellous collection of pictures that will be 
brought together in one long gallery (fitted only for rifle practice 
at a tolerably extended range), Captain Fowke ought to have 
known that the light which suits one kind of picture does not 
suit another; but really Captain Fowke understands nothing 
about this important work that has been so shamefully intrusted 
to him, and to condemn him in detail would be almost as inter- 
minable an affair as his own picture gallery. 





Tue Exhibition of the British Institution is rather below the 
average this year, and the Institution itself is falling into such 
disrepute, owing to the tasteless and absurd manner in which the 
pictures are hung, that no improvement in the character of the 
works contributed to its gallery, can, under existing circumstances, 
be expected. One of the best pictures at the present exhibition, 
is Mr, Goodall’s reduction of his “ Improvisatore,” which was ad- 
mired so much the year before Jast at the Royal Academy. The 
diminished copy is quite worthy of the original, of which it 
preserves all the spirit, while reproducing even the minutest 
details. 

One of the most interesting pictures in the room is Mr. Bar- 
well’s “ Anxious Moments,” A benevolent-looking doctor has 

just come out of asick-room, and is speaking seriously, and with 
an expression of doubt on his countenance, to a young woman 
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who is grasping him by the hand, and looking eagerly into his 
face as if to inquire whether there is still hope. The story is-well 
told, and with much dramatic power. The general execution, too, 
is excellent, and the expression in the young woman’s face is full 
of pathos. 

Mr, John Gilbert’s view of the interior of Rembrandt's studio 
is clever, like every thing. Mr. John Gilbert paints, and the subject 
in this instance is suited to his particular talent, which unfortu- 
nately is not the case with all the subjects he selects, In the 
mere representation of externals, especially if those externals be 
of a highly picturesque character, in effective grouping—in short, 
in all that constitutes what may be called the mise en scdne of a 
picture—Mr, Gilbert is unrivalled, and in “ Rembrandt’s studio” 
he has had opportunities of displaying all his best qualities as a 
painter. The figure of Rembrandt is effectively posed, and his 
characteristic features and attitude, as handed down to us by 
Rembrandt himself, have been happily reproduced by the modern 
artist. Rembrandt is, of course, the chief personage in the pic 
ture, the other most important figure being a stiff, picturesquely 
attired old lady, with a quaint Rembrandtish countenance, who 
is sitting for her portrait. Several Amsterdam connoisseurs (as 
we take them to be) fill up the canvass, which, we must add, is 
enriched by admirable representations of a variety of rich orna- 
ments and objects of art, lying “dans un beau désordre” about 
the apartment. 

Mr. Calderon has sent a picture called the “ Retreat from 
Moscow,” which does not seem to us particularly well named, but 
which is, nevertheless, a very effective piece of painting. At the 
gate of a convent a nun is seen, who, we imagine, can only just 
have taken the veil. She is taking leave of a soldier wno seems 
badly wounded, and who, we suppose (from the title of the picture), 
has received his wounds at the battle of Borodino, the passage of 
the Beresina, the action before Smolensk, or some other of the 
numerous and indeed perpetual contests which took place during 
the “retreat from Moscow.” 

Mr. H. Weigall, well known as a portrait-painter, appears at 
the British Institution with a “conversation subject.” Consul- 
tation” is the” title of the work, which simply represents two 
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graceful young ladies—one dressed in white and reclining in a 
chair, the other attired in black and standing by the side of the 
fireplace. The best part of the picture is the background, which 
is painted with great truthfulness. 

Mr. F. Wybeurd excels in a style in which it is not given to 
many artists to distinguish themselves. He paints, with rare 
felicity, tender Madonna-like heads; and he has this year sent to 
the British Institution a picture of a beautiful saint-like young 
girl walking in a churchyard (in the Tyrol?) which is as charm- 
ing a production as one can hope to see. Mr. Wyburd has also 
contributed a very graceful figure of “ Undine.” 

Mr. G. Smith’s “ Rustic Breakfast ;” an interesting little work 
in every respect, is especially noticeable for its careful and deli- 
cate “ finish.” 

Among the character pictures, some of the most remarkable 
are Mr. Erskine Nicoll’s “ Irish Scenes,” and Mr. Barnes’ “ Card- 
sharpers.” 

The exhibition contains an abundance of clever landscapes, 
and one work by the most celebrated, and infinitely the best, of 
our animal painters. The head of the goat in Landseer’s “Burnt- 
Offering ” (an unsatisfactory composition regarded as a whole), is 
as fine as any thing Sir Edwin ever painted. Mr. Ansdell, for- 
merly only an animal painter, latterly only a painter of Spanish 
scenes, appears now in both characters at once, and sends 
a picture of Spanish oxen and mules drinking at a trough. 
The heads of these beasts are very large and very uninteresting, 
and the picture altogether is staring and inexpressive. 

One word now as to the hanging of the pictures at this insti- 
tution. The arrangement of the pictures this year has been so 
injudicious, and so unsatisfactory to every one, that Mr. Frith, 
though sending nothing to the exhibition himself, has written a 
letter on the subject to the Times, in which he suggests, very 
fairly, that the hanging of the works shall in future be intrusted 
to some competent and responsible persons. He recommends 
that the hanging committee shall include a certain number of 
artists of reputation, selected from among the Academicians and 
the members of the Society of British Artists. At present no 
one seems to know how the hanging committee of the British 
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Institution is composed. Are its members artists, amateurs, 
or simply patrons of the institution? ‘Who are gentlemen of 
respectability and position, in some cases even of distinction, but 
who are not the proper persons to trust with the hanging and 
general arrangement of a gallery of pictures. We are assured 
that many of our most eminent artists, who, under other cireum- 
stances, would contribute annually to the British Institution, 
refrain altogether from doing so now on account of the infamous 
manner in which they have every reason to expect their work 
will be hung. It must be understood that the present exhibitors 
are unanimous on this point. It is not that each artist would have 
his own pictures hung in the most conspicuous position ; the com- 
plaint is that the pictures, as a general rule, are badly placed 
with reference to those surrounding them. In fact, the hanging 
committee of the British Institution seem to have discovered 
the great secret of displeasing all their contributors at the same 
time. 


_ re ge 


Tue Exhibition of the “Institution of Fine Arts” (more gene- 
rally known as the “ Portland Gallery”) shows an improvement 
in many respects on the exhibitions of former years at the same 
place. Our readers know the free and original system on which 
the affairs of this institution are carried on—a system, however, 
which we are by no means inclined to undervalue, for it possesses 
many and obvious advantages, The Portland Gallery is open to 
every artist just as the law is open to every Englishman. “So 
also is the London tavern;” but then the charges at the Portland 
Gallery are really moderate, and every one there has a fair chance. 
As a matter of course, crotites, daubs, mere pieces of spoilt canvass, 
are excluded by the directors, who, however, exercise their right 
of rejection much in the same way that an editor of a periodical 
might do, who, while giving publicity to all tolerably written 
articles, should at once throw aside such as exhibited an open 
defiance of the ordinaay rulesof grammar. The Portland Gallery 
is not only an arena for beginners, and for young artists who are 
desirous, above all things, of having their pictures fairly hung 
(as what young artists must not be ?); but it is also a court of ap- 
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peal for such as have had their works justly or unjustly rejected 
by the Royal Academy. We believe, however, that by far the 
greater number of pictures sent to the Portland Gallery are painted 
expressly for it; and it is satisfactory to find that, year by year, 
there is a steady progress in the character of the contributions— 
proceeding as they do, in the great majority of instances, from 
young men who have yet to make their reputation and position 
among the general public. 

There are seldom, as may be supposed, any specimens of “ high 
art” in this.exhibition, and those few which, from time to time, 
make their appearance on its walls are so bad that we are never 
inclined to regret the smallness of the number. This year, the 
collection consists of some six hundred pictures, a large proportion 
of which are landscapes. The figure-subjects, however, are on 
the whole the best, and doubtless will be most generally admired: 
so many persons like pictures solely for the “story ” they tell. 

The president of the institution, Mr. R. S. Lauder, has treated 
very gracefully “Elaine tracing Sir Launcelot’s History on his 
Shield.” Mr, Lauder also contributes a landscape and a pictu- 
resque figure in armour—“ A Page of the Fourteenth Century.” 

Mr. P. H. Calderon, in painting a sacred subject, “ The Mor- 
ning of the Resurrection,” has shown considerable talent for com- 
position, and has been successful in treating the faces of Simon 
Peter and Mary Magdalen, more so than in that of his St. 
John, which is decidedly feeble. 

But the most beautiful of the few religious pictures which this 
gallery contains, is one by Mr. E. W. Russell, suggested by the lines 
fror: “St. Agnes’ Eve :” 


** As these white robes are soil’d and dark 
To yonder shining ground, 
As this pale taper’s earthly spark 
To yonder argent round, 
So shows my soul before the Lamb,” &c. 


The “shining” snow-covered ground, the nun in her white dress 
leaning against one of the pillars of a cloister, the “ pale taper” 
which she holds in her hand, and of which the feeble light falls 
upon a painting of the Crucifixion on one of the walls of the 
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corridor, make up a very harmonious picture, in which is reflected 
something of the spirit of the poet whose verses inspired it. 

Mr. Robert Colinson’s “ Waiting for Father,” shows us a 
pretty little girl sitting on the seashore, and waiting anxiously 
for her respected parent, who, on his side, will not be sorry to 
see her, for she has in her possession what appears to be the old 
gentleman’s breakfast. 

Mr. N. O. Lupton’s “ Poacher” is as remarkable for the man- 
ner in which the scenery is painted, as for the treatment of the 
principal figure—an uncomfortable-looking personage who has 
just bagged a hare, and whose attitude and general look of alarm 
are capitally expressed. 

Mr. H. S. Marks, the comic Shakesperian artist, has put a 
good deal of character into his “ Elbow the Simple Constable ;” 
but his most pleasing work is a little lonely interior called “ Quiet.” 
We might praise many other pictures in this year’s collection at 
the Portland Gallery, but 


——* Not the six hundred.” 


In a gallery regulated on the system in force at the “Institution 
of Fine Arts,” it is evident that there must always be a prepon- 
derance of bad pictures. Indeed, there is more pictorial rubbish 
to be seen there than at any other exhibition in London; but. it 
at the same time contains a number of meritorious works which, 
but for the existence of the Portland Gallery, would perhaps 
never have been fairly put before the public at all. 

The French and Flemish Gallery (120, Pall-Mall) of the 
present year, contains fewer pictures than usual—in all, only one 
hundred and thirty-seven ; but a large majority of the works 
possess great merit ; and, altogether, we have seldom seen a more 
interesting collection than that which is now being exhibited at 
headquarters of foreign art in England. Rosa Bonheur, Géréme, 
Edouard Frére, and Meissonier, have been for some years past 
the chief favourites at this exhibition, and all these names are 
found in the catalogue of the present year, as well as some others 
of distinguished French artists not so well known in England ; 
such, for instance, as Diaz, the great colorist, and Gudin, the 
celebrated marine painter. 
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Mademoiselle Bonheur contributes two companion pictures, 
* Shetlani Ponies” and “ Scotch Cattle,” from studies made in 
the Highlands. Both are pretty and natural; and the fact that 
both are also marked by the artist’s manner (which every now 
and then degenerates into mannerism), will only increase their 
value with those numerous amateurs whose chief object in pur- 
chasing a picture of Rosa Bonheur’s, is to have a genuine, un- 
mistakeable “Rosa Bonheur” in their possession. A group of 
three donkeys—characteristic-looking animals with wonderfully 
painted coats—is decidedly the best of the three pictures sent to 
us this year by the talented painter of “The Horse Fair,” “The 
Ploughed Field,” and “ The Charcoal Burners.” 

Edouard Frére’s pictures of infantine life are.as truthful in 
character, and as delicately executed as ever. No one knows how 
to render the graceful, expressive attitudes of children so well as 
this artist. “Feeding the Baby,” is an excellent specimen of 
his style. Equally good, in rather a different manner (it is 
somewhat sentimental in character), is “The Young Mother.” 
In the present Exhibition no pictures are more generally attrac- 
tive (partly, no doubt, because none are more easily appreciated) 
than those of M. Edouard Frére. 

A M. Duverger, with whose works we are not well acquainted, 
has sent some agreeable litule pictures which, in treatment, and 
to some extent in subject, bear a certain resemblance to those 
of M. Edouard Frere. In “The Fisherman’s Cottage in Fair 
Weather,” and “The Fisherman’s Cottage during a Storm,” we 
have examples of M. Duverger’s mode of treating dramatic sub- 
jects, which, in his hands, the two we have just mentioned 
really become. In the fair-weather scene, all is of course peace- 
ful and calm, The children are being fed (which means that 
they are perfectly happy), and the father is looking on with 
serene gratification. In the foul-weather scene, the sea is in- 
vading the cottage—a fearful storm is raging outside—the 
father is away—the mother is on her knees, hiding her face 
in her hands—the grandmother is lighting the tapers which 
hang before the image of the virgin—the grandfather seems lost 
in consternation and despair, and a little girl is standing at the 
door, which she opens sufficiently to afford a view of the agi- 
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tated and threatening waves. “The Cut Finger” and “The 
Kind Sister” may be mentioned among the best of this artist’s 
minor works. 

Meissonier this year sends only one picture. It is called “In Con- 
fidence,” and tells its story admirably, though its colour is certainly 
not to be compared with that of most of Meissonier’s pictures. 
Two men of the Manon Lescaut period, of whom one might almost 
be Desgrieux, only that he is scarcely sentimental enough; and an- 
other, Manon’s brother, only that he is not sufficiently brutal; are 
sitting together at dessert, and have just finished their second 
bottle between them (which, for Frenchmen, is something!) The 
young man is revealing to the middle-aged one the contents of a 
letter which have evidently made a great impression on him, but 
of which the middle-aged man does not seem to think much. 
There is not a great deal perhaps in this, but what there is is well 
expressed. Of course the attitudes, asin all Meissonier’s works, are 
perfectly studied, and the picture altogether is highly interesting. 








THe DRAMA. 


WHETHER or not the Drama is in a decline, one thing is quite 
certain, that M. Scribe is dead. The dramatists have not gone 
into mourning for this loss, but they will feel it none the less. 
No one’s plots have been so freely borrowed, no one has been so 
much “adapted” from as the real author of “ The Minister and 
the Mercer,” “ The Swiss Cottage,” “ Fra Diavolo,” “The Crown 
Diamonds,” “The Devil’s in it,” and “The Ladies’ Battle” —to 
name the first six whose titles occur to us out of the hundred 
comedies, operas, operettas, and other pieces which M. Scribe 
has given to the English stage, or rather which the purveyors for 
the English stage have, without ceremony, taken from him. 
However, the prolific French author could afford to be plundered 
a little; and if he could not say “ Inde fortuna” (the motto he 
had adopted) of the English theatre, which had profited so much 
by his talent, he might perhaps have consoled himself to some 
extent for the frauds practised upon him, by reflecting that, if he 
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had gained nothiog else, he had at least acquired an immense re- 
putation in England. . For this, it is true, he had not the least to 
thank his adapters, who were in the habit of concealing, in the 
first instance, that they were in any way indebted to him, and of 
boasting afterwards, that if, to save trouble, they had conde- 
scended to borrow the framework of a piece from the French, they 
had, at all events, improved it immensely by their mode of filling 
it up. 

The latest theatrical novelty in London is an adaptation from 
the French, but not from the French of M. Scribe. Indeed, “Les 
Pirates de la Savanne,” (the original of “The Savannah,” 

‘recently brought out at Drury Lane by and for Mr. Charles 
Matthews,) is not only without the slightest literary merit, but 
possesses the far greater fault of being very improbable, and 
the greater fault still of being utterly uninteresting as a piece. 
However, “The Savannah ” has been withdrawn. Whether Mr. 
Charles Matthews means to take it with him into the provinces 
we cannot say, but it is tolerably certain that we shall hear of it 
no more in London. 

The Haymarket piece, “ A Duke in Difficulties,” is as tedious 
as all the other dramatic works recently produced by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, but not so stupid as those of Mr. Falconer, who is 
decidedly the dullest comedy-writer of the day—Mr. Tom Taylor 
being only the dullest but one. The story of the “ Duke in 
Difficulties” is said to be taken from Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
many of the stories in Blackwood’s Magazine are known to be 
taken from foreign sources. We think, however, the dramatizing 
work in the piece in question has really been done by Mr. Taylor 
himself. It might, it is true, be the performance of an inferior 
German playwright ; but we do not think any French dramatist, 
of whatever grade, could have produced a piece so feeble in con- 
struction. The main idea of this comedy, however (in fact, all 
that has been taken from the tale in Blackwood), is highly inge- 
nious. A little German duke having to entertain a neighbouring 
potentate, who was also a ruler on a small scale—but one who 
seems to have a budget, and perhaps even a ridiculously small 
standing army—is much troubled because he is without a court, 
or any one of the usual appurtenances of royalty. A com- 
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pany of players, however, come to the unfortunate ducal town, 
and it is arranged that they shall perform the part of cour- 
tiers, which they do in such a satisfactory manner, that a marriage 
in high ducal life is brought about, which, but for their services, 
never could have been arranged. 

At the Adelphi, the “Colleen Bawn” has only been withdrawn 
to give breathing-time to the excited British public, and soon after 
Easter will again be the great attraction. 

At the Princess’s, playgocrs are much interested with the per- 
formance of M. Fechter in the part of Hamlet. It is not the most 
poetical, but it is certainly the most natural, Hamlet ever seen. 








PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFF AND THE 
“NATIONALITIES.” 


W* believe we may congratulate our readers upon the 

certainty of the French troops being withdrawn from 
Syria before the end of next month. Had they come away six 
months ago, they would have been there much too long; 
they have done no public good, and a great deal of private harm ; 
Fuad Pasha from the first has been able to hold his own without 
their assistance ; and the only result of their presence has been 
to encourage the Maronites to commit the same excesses as 
the French themselves have indulged in. Every fresh batch 
of intelligence which has arrived from Asia Minor, has only 
tended to confirm the truth of those details which we laid before 
our readers last Christmas; while the justice of our general 
views has been completely established by the recent “Syrian 
Convention.” The French, then, are to leave Syria; but, as 
may easily be imagined, they leave it not without reluctance : 
nor is it unfair to the character of the French emperor to sup- 
pose, that he may be meditating some mode of indemnifying 
himself for this concession, by aggrandizement in other quarters. 

We need scarcely say that, for the evacuation of this part of 
his dominions, the Sultan of Turkey is not indebted to the good 
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offices of Prince Gortschakoff; on the contrary, the Russian 
minister has done his utmost to prolong the French occupation 
of Syria. Taken in connection with his circular of last spring, 
and with his reply to the Grand Vizier’s report which that cir- 
cular elicited, this support of French policy in the East acquires 
anew character. His refusal to believe in the exculpation of the 
Turkish authorities, and his encouragement of the idea that foreign 
force was still necessary to preserve order in their dominions, 
form at least a very curious coincidence. We are happy to see, 
however, that the Grand Vizier has replied to these, the latest 
misrepresentations of the Muscovite minister, in a spirited and 
cogent state paper, which completely disposes of Prince Gorts- 
chakoff's claims to truthfulness or common-sense.’ 

It would appear as if Prince Gortschakoff had not rightly 
calculated the effect of his own example upon the other subject 
races of Europe, when he undertook the part of protector to 
the Greek inhabitants of the Turkish empire. Who and what 
were the Greek Christians, that proceedings should be taken in 
their favour which were disallowed in the case of every other 
conquered people? If Russia showed. herself so tenderly inte- 
rested in the population of a neighbouring state, perhaps she 
might not refuse to do something towards ameliorating the 
condition of her own vassals. Poland, accordingly, thought that 
a good opportunity had arisen for reviving the history of her 
own wrongs, and claiming the restoration of those rights which 
had once been solemnly guaranteed to her. Thus the demands 
of Russia upon Turkey have been logically followed up by the 
demands of Poland upon Russia; and Prince Gortschakoff is 
now in the unenviable position which is commonly known as 
being hoisted with one’s own petard. For that he does feel 
himself in this position we have not the shadow of adoubt. The 
recent alleged concessions to the claim of Polish nationality are 
a mere delusion, granted under the pressure of circumstances 
which might otherwise have proved inconvenient, and doomed 
to be revoked as soon as the necessity is past. When the patron 
of the Turkish Christians suddenly found himself beset with 
entreaties that he would act with similar generosity to the 
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Russian Poles, he had no alternative but to affect compliance 
with the request. But his real sentiment was one of stupid 
rage at finding his own malpractices toward another empire 
recoil upon himself at home ; and his real future policy towards 
Poland will be regulated by the hidden anger, and not by the 
affected liberality. 

England, indeed, together with all upholders of the faith of 
treaties and the rights of nations, may feel grateful to the short- 
sighted minister whose blunders elsewhere have called Poland 
into life. For, certainly, if the doctrine of nationality is worth 
any thing at all, it is worth more upon the lips of Poland than 
upon the lips of any other nation. Her independence is more 
recent, her claims by treaty are more binding, and her discon- 
tent is more purely national and spontaneous, than those of 
any other appellant to the bar of European opinion. If Russia 
chooses to adopt the modern and popular cry in one case, she 
must do so in another; and, if she plead the cause of those who 
have the lesser justification, she cannot turn a deaf ear to those 
who have the greater. The Poles were, within the memory of 
men yet living, still an independent nation. Only thirty years 
ago, they were still a nation, The Emperor of Russia, in 1815, 
was recognized as King of Poland; but Poland was not recog- 
nized as a province of Russia, A national executive was guaran- 
teed to her at the same time; and to these guarantees all the 
great powers put their names. Thus, to a certain extent, inter- 
vention in Poland by the parties to these guarantees was to be 
expected, if the pledges then given were violated. There would 
have been nothing contrary to the law of nations, or the faith of 
treaties in England, France, and Austria endeavouring to com- 
pel the Czar to respect these obligations. Yet they abstained 
from active intervention. How much more, then, is the Czar 
himself bound to abstain from intervention, in a case where 
treaties are not in favour of it, but against it? By the treaty 
of 1856, the great powers, instead of pledging themselves to pro- 
visions which might warrant interference with the Sultan, 
expressly bound themselves not to interfere. If, therefore, Rus- 
sia is guilty of interference in the face of obligations which 
forbid it, she cannot complain if other powers practise inter- 
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ference in conformity with obligations which entail it. The 
sympathies of England have all tended in one direction ever since 
1830, when the kingly rights of Poland were extinguished, and 
the pledges of 1815 trampled under foot. But it may not be 
generally known that this was also the case in France; and 
that, during the reign of Louis Philippe, the Chamber annually 
renewed a protest against the suppression of those rights. It 
cannot, therefore, be said that the great powers have allowed 
their own pledges, given in 1815, to be nullified by any ima- 
ginary statute of limitations, as they have taken care to keep 
their debt alive, by frequent notices to Russia of what was due 
~ to themselves, and of the policy which she owed to Poland. 
There is yet another reason why the Poles are more especially 
entitled to the attention and support of Europe; and that is, 
that they have not yet had time to forget their nationality. 
Their present grievances are not the ingenious concoction of 
foreign emissaries, or the adroit suggestion of interested 
diplomatists. Russian Poland is hermetically sealed against 
the intrusion of these interlopers. The discontent, therefore, 
which prevails, emanates directly from the national heart; and 
the claims put forward are founded on great national memories. 
The Polish movement is, as we have said, a purely national and 
spontaneous movement, and in that it differs materially from 
every other national movement of the present day; but con- 
spicuously and permanently from the movement of Greek 
nationality. 

If Russia, therefore, either constitutes herself, or permits her- 
self to be represented, as the patroness of oppressed nationalities, 
she must at once prepare herself to deal with the nationality of 
Poland ; for Poland, undoubtedly, has the best claim of all. The 
emperor was accepted by the Poles as King of Poland, just as 
the Emperor of Austria was acknowledged to be King of Hun- 
gary. But neither had any more right to abolish the national 
constitution, or supplant the national executive, than Queen 
Anne would have had to pass the Act of Union without the con- 
sent of Scotland. Both Russia and Austria abolished these 
things by force, and, in doing so, were equally culpable. But 
the Hungarians had never been so fortunate as to obtain a 
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European guarantee for the maintenance of these liberties ; 
and consequently, however much English or French opinion 
might sympathize with their gallant, though possibly misdirected, 
efforts to regain what they had been robbed of, yet this opinion 
had no basis of international law to rest upon, which could alone 
justify the interference of foreign states. But our sympathy 
with Poland has this required basis ; and, however much Europe 
may have refrained from acting upon it while Russia remained 
decently regardful of the rights of others, there can be no reason 
why they should refrain any longer, now that Russia has forfeited 
her old claim on their forbearance. 

Russia, therefore, has cut from under herself any ground which 
she might at one time have possessed for resisting an enforce- 
ment of the treaty of 1815; and the late disturbances at 
Warsaw afford European statesmen an excellent opportunity for 
interfering to effect this object. It is clearly their duty to do 
so, not only because of the pledges given to Poland in that 
treaty, but because of the part they have taken in the cases 
both of Naples and Turkey. Intervention in the one case has 
been carried to the length of conquest, and in the other it has 
gone as far as armed occupation ; and this with the avowed con- 
sent of the rulers of France and Great Britain. It has therefore 
become absolutely incumbent upon the two great Western 
Powers, if they would not forfeit at once both the confidence of 
the popular party, and the respect of the royalist party through- 
out Europe, to prove by some decisive step that they have not 
one law for the weak and another for the strong. ‘The people 
will cease to believe in them if they shrink from carrying out 
their pledges in opposition to powerful sovereigns; and sove- 
reigns will despise their remonstrances as long as they feel them- 
selves to be powerful. The detestation of the one side, and the 
contempt of the other, is what France and England must expect 
if they allow Prince Gortschakoff to have one policy for Warsaw 
and another for Constantinople. 

These are what may be called the moral aspects of this question. 
But its political aspect is also of the deepest importance. The 
nationality of Poland is a question on which the equilibrium of 
Europe depends. By equilibrium we do not mean precisely the 
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balance of power ; but the maintenance of the present constitu- 
tion of states, a departure from which would plunge us into a 
general war. There cannot be a doubt that a Polish insurrection 
would kindle the fames of civil war in Hungary and Venetia at 
the same time, and perhaps in the dominions of the Porte. It 
is impossible to say when, where, or how a contest of this 
character might terminate. That it might gradually assume 
the now almost forgotten lineaments of a twenty or thirty years’ 
war is far from improbable. Yet there is too much reason to 
fear that, if Prince Gortschakoff be allowed to persevere in his 
obstinate and retrograde policy, the Poles will be goaded to 
rebellion, and that all these results will follow. The present 
epoch is not unlike the days of 1830, and of 1848. There is a 
general ferment of ideas among all the European races; but 
they are excited now, not so much to resist modern oppression as 
to reanimate ancient traditions. It is not the inconsiderate fury 
of revenge which is now driving so many of the nations of 
Europe along the path of revolution, but the steadier and more 
coherent design of resuscitating a national existence within the 
boundaries which nature seems to have fixed. A general revolu- 
tion, conducted upon this principle, would scarcely stop while one 
stone was left upon another of the old European edifice. Of such 
a revolution as this, a Polish insurrection would, we repeat, be 
the almost certain forerunner ; and such an insurrection it should, 
therefore, be the object of every other power to prevent which 
has any thing to lose by such a struggle. 

But these are not the only considerations which should per- 
suade the great powers of Europe to exert all their influence with 
Russia to induce her to reconstitute the Polish kingdom, and, by 
so doing, to avert a terrible calamity. There is, as we have 
already observed, no other subject people in Europe so favourably 
situated for the recovery of their lost rights as Poland. She has 
the written law of Europe on her side; she has the memory of 
her independence still fresh in men’s minds; and she is under 
the dominion of a power not so weak that she cannot afford to 
be generous. If, therefore, Poland cannot obtain her national 
rights, what hope can there be for other expectant nationalities ? 
If public law, a place in what is almost the contemporary history 
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of nations, and a master who would suffer no loss of prestige, and 
set no dangerous example by concession, cannot aid Polund in 
the acquisition of the coveted boon ; how can other races hope to 
obtain it who enjoy none of these advantages? Obviously, only 
by downright force, or by working on the fears of their respective 
governments. If peaceable means fail with Poland, they can 
never succeed, it will be said, in Venetia, or Hungary, or the 
Principalities, or in Syria. That Russia will, of her own accord, 
forego a policy so steadily pursued as the policy which she has 
pursued in Poland, is probably not to be expected. She has 
laboured long, and certainly with more success than has attended 
the efforts of other powers in the same direction, to convert Poland 
into a great outwork of the empire. Steadily and remorselessly, 
though, we believe, without the exercise of any unnecessary 
severity, she has striven to tread down Poland to the general level. 
Warned possibly by the example of Hungary, she has resolved 
that there should be no embers of half-extinct independence left 
smouldering within her boundaries. No doubt, there is some- 
thing to be said, from the imperial point of view, on this side of 
the question. There cannot be two opinions on this point ; 
namely, that if the process of complete assimilation be resolved 
upon, the more quickly and unswervingly it is carried out the 
better. But, unluckily for Russia, she was not at liberty to come 
to such a resolution. The public opinion of Europe, and, how- 
ever poor a representation of that public opinion the settlement 
of 1815 may have been, we must accept it for such, has decreed 
that Poland should not be so treated. ‘The other powers, there- 
fore, have a legitimate locus standi, upon which to remonstrate 
with, and, if necessary, to coerce Russia upon the question of 
Polish nationality. That Russia will not act as the peace of 
Europe requires that she should act, unless she is vigorously 
remonstrated with, is exceedingly likely. But, seen in the light 
in which we have endeavoured to place it, the Polish question of 
1861 seents only less important to all Europe than the Turkish 
question of 1853. We certainly think, then, that the time for a 
vigorous remonstrance has now arrived. It is altogether incon- 
sistent with the former traditions and present dignity of Great 
Britain, that she should quietly go on in the same path which she 
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has been treading for some years past. She must show herself 
obedient in deed as well as in word to the old Roman maxim. 
She must either rebuke the chief offender, or be contented to 
hold her tongue for ever. To earn a reputation for liberalism by 
bullying small despots, or affecting to cut embarrassed ones, is 
no doubt buying in a sufficiently cheap market. But, even if the 
wares so obtained can once or twice be pushed off at a profit, the 
system will not last for ever. Their worthlessness will sooner or 
later be found out, and the shortsighted trader be consigned to 
bankruptcy, or worse. If, therefore, she cannot persuade her 
allies to help her in this matter—if other powers are either so 
blind as not to see, or so selfish as not to care for, the results of 
Prince Gortschakoff’s policy—let England, at all events, not 
throw away one of the chief advantages which her insular position 
bestows on her; but let her protest once for all, in a firm and 
dignified tone, against the violation of Polish rights, and then 
retire into herself, and watch the course of events from a distance, 
which would be to her we trust, after she had done her duty to 
the cause of good faith in Europe, a safe distance. 

What reason have we to believe that such will be the policy 
of our own Foreign Office at this critical conjuncture of affairs? 
Unhappily, very little. So far from the foreign policy of this 
great country being regulated by a regard for treaties, and by 
our obligations to weaker states, we sadly fear that we may find 
ourselves ere long committed to a course of action totally incom- 
patible with either. 

Any European statesman who should hit off a means of sepa- 
rating Venice from Austria, to the perfect satisfaction of both 
Italy and Vienna, and to the detriment of no one else, would 
establish a claim to the gratitude of the whole continent. We 
would not, therefore, find fault with the diplomatist of any court 
simply because he had been working to bring about this separa- 
tion. We think it necessary to repeat this assertion pretty 
strongly, because of the vulgar superstition, that whoso supports 
any of the old-established powers of Europe is, de facto, a sup- 
porter of every abuse or anomaly connected with them. We say 
then, once more, that the separation of Venice from Austria in 
the abstract, without looking to any particular means, would be 
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a praiseworthy action. But it will not, perhaps, surprise a great 
many of our readers to be told, that some such scheme is at 
present under contemplation which cannot be honestly described 
in any such complimentary terms. From whom it emanates we 
cannot positively affirm ; much less can we conjecture the precise 
object which the inventor of it—if he is whom all suspect him to 
be—has in view. But the scheme itself is as follows :— 
Garibaldi has sworn to liberate Venice from Austria. The 
Quadrilateral is too strong an obstacle for him to attack without 
a casus belli that would ensure him the support of Sardinia. He 
must therefore assail his enemy in the rear ; and perhaps, when 
Hungary is all but slipping from his grasp, the young emperor 
may be disposed to come to terms about Venetia. That this 
scheme, so far, seems at least to involve a deliberate breach of 
faith with the Hungarians, does not concern our present purpose ; 
and we are willing to suppose that there must be some private 
understanding between the proposed allies, which has not come 
to our knowledge. But the point that concerns Englishmen is 
this:—An insurrection has just broken ovt in a portion of the 
Turkish dominions, namely, the Herzegovina. Herein has been 
discovered the solution of the Venetian difficulty. Garibaldi is 
to raise Hungary with the secret sanction of England and France, 
on condition that he does his utmost to promote the rebellion in 
the Herzegovina at the same time. Very well. After a certain 
amount of fighting, it will be said to Austria, “ You cannot expect 
to hold Hungary, with Garibaldi commanding the rebels, and so 
large a portion of your army required for the defence of Venetia, 
Make up your minds to sell Venice, and Garibaldi shall at once 
retire, and leave Hungary to its fate, which will not be long 
doubtful when your soldiers, cooped up in the Quadrilateral, shall 
be available against the Hungarians ; while, if you want a slice 
of territory elsewhere to compensate for the loss of Venice, why, 
here is the Herzegovina, which these miserable Turks don’t know 
how to govern. Offer them a good sum for it out of what you 
got for Venice, and we will take care that your offer shall not be 
refused.” This, readers, is the little scheme which is now brew- 
ing at Paris, by which it is proposed to force a sale of territory 
upon our allies, the Turks, in order to settle the difficulty between 
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Austria and Venice, with which the sultan has nothing whatever 
todo. The Sultan doesn’t want to sell the Herzegovina. He 
is perfectly able to reduce it to submission ; and, as we showed 
in a previous article, his finances are not in such a state as to 
make him jump at ready money upon any condition whatever. 
To compel him to sell this district will be as deliberate an act of 
violence as if we took it for nothing, and is in direct contraven- 
tion of all the treaties by which we have bound ourselves to 
uphold the interests of the Porte. If Lord John Russell is fairly 
drawn into this scheme, it will no doubt be due rather to his 
want of acuteness than to his want of principle; but either is a 
fatal objection to any candidate for the seals of the Foreign 
Office. And we most sincerely trust that, if Lord John Russell 
has really been induced, as we more than suspect he has been, 
to lend his name to this conspiracy, the English people will take 
the matter into their own hands, and unanimously demand his 
expulsion from a post where he has so often grossly misbehaved 
himself. 

As for the misgovernment of the Turkish dominions, we say 
once for all, that Englishmen must judge for themselves: Greek 
and Russian accounts are utterly untrustworthy. We have now 
had some experience ourselves of the way in which Greeks get 
up a grievance. We can conscientiously say, that we have exer- 
cised our protectorate over the Ionian Islands with the strictest 
regard to justice, and the welfare of the inhabitants. Yet here 
we stand charged with as many crimes as the greatest enemies of 
liberty could have perpetrated. We see now, from practical ex- 
perience, that the national mendacity of the Greeks has altered 
very little from the time of Juvenal. We know, moreover, that 
Russian intrigues suggest a good many of the slanders which the 
Greeks adopt with such delight, and utter with such audacity. 
We should now, therefore, be willing to extend to others the rule 
that we find so absolutely necessary to claim for ourselves; and 
allow no charges to tell against them which are not corroborated 
by more trustworthy evidence than that of Russia and her 
parasites, 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE WHIGS? 


“There are not eighty pure Whigs in the present House of Commons.” 
Duxs or Somerser. 


. A SOUND Conservative government ” was once defined to 

consist of “Tory men and Whig measures.” Without 
lingering to investigate the justice of that definition, we must ad- 
mit that a “sound liberal government” is extremely well defined 
by its converse. Whig men and Tory measures, or, more accu- 
rately speaking, Whig statesmen and a Tory policy, are now the 
spectacle which greet us on the Treasury benches. The mea- 
sures which ministers either support or bring forward, so far as 
they bring forward any, must of course have a show of Whiggism 
about them ; but they are allowed to be rejected by the Tories, 
and the excuse is that the present session was not intended to be 
one of hard work. Lord John Russell brings down upon himself 
the invectives of the liberal press for a declaration in favour of 
Austria. All the chief cabinet ministers allow themselves and 
the liberals to be outvoted together on a question of parliamen- 
tary reform. The majority against church rates is trembling on 
the brink of a minority, and ministers can do nothing to avert 
the catastrophe. And the explanation forsooth is, that the session 
was to be a holiday session! All men know well enough what this 
excuse means, and that if the present government is still deter- 
mined to call itself a liberal government, in the same sense which 
the word liberal bears below the gangway, it is liberal only in the 
letter, and thoroughly conservative in the spirit. Considering, 
moreover, that it was quite open to ministers to be conservative 
in the letter as well, without any loss for which they would not 
have obtained more than an equivalent in the shape of dignity 
and self-respect, we can only account for their present conduct 
by supposing that they have a natural taste for disingenuous- 
ness, and that, like Lord Shaftesbury in Dryden, 


“ They rather would be great by crooked means.” 
But the fact is, that every session which has past over our 


1 Times, Thursday, March 14. 
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heads since the termination of the Russian war, perhaps we 
might even say, since the dissolution of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, 
has only shown more and more fully how completely the Whigs 
now answer to the description always given of them in the pages of 
this periodical, and have become a political anachronism. There 
is nothing left for them to do, yet they cannot hold office without 
at least the pretence of having something. So they are continu- 
ally either driven to adopt for a while the policy of a totally dis- 
tinct. party, with whom they have no real sympathy ; or, when 
that last shift is denied them, to float helplessly upon‘the tide of 
opinion—an object of derision to both parties, and obedient to 
whichever of the two can give them the harder kick. 

The reason of the humiliating position to which this once 
great party now finds itself reduced, is that, unlike the Tory 
party, it has not had the sense to look facts in the face. The 
Tories might just as well be continually raving about their 
loyalty, their determination to stand by the sovereign, their hatred 
of faction, and the like, as the Whigs be continually boasting of 
their zeal in behalf of liberty, and their sympathy with popular: 
rights. The Tories have had sufficient wisdom to read the signs 
of the times. They have accepted, in lieu of their former high- 
sounding pretensions, the useful and practical functions of 
guarding the interests of the constitution, and supporting the 
establishments of the country. The genuine Whig party ought 
years ago to have done the same. It ought to have laid aside, 
firstly, its fustian about arbitrary power, and, secondly, its advo- 
cacy of democratic progress, and have devoted itself, together with 
the Tories, to what both respect equally at heart, the security of 
the British constitution. It ought surely to have seen that, if its 
great boast of being the constitutional party was not to rot into 
a@ lie, its business was to defend the constitution against all 
enemies alike—against the mob in the nineteenth century, as 
against the crown in the seventeenth. But, as the recognition of 
this truth would have doubtless involved its disappearance as a 
distinct political party, it had not sufficient magnanimity to make 
the sacrifice required ; and the consequence is, that it has gone on 
pompously asserting a prerogative which few of its followers ac- 
knowledge, sinking down like the great Mogul into a mere 
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phantom of royalty, and exhibiting the pitiable spectacle of 
dotage unconscious of its weakness, and refusing to abdicate 
functions which it has lost the vigour to discharge. 

It was of course open to the Whig party to have adopted a 
very different and a much bolder course. They might, twenty 
years ago, have elected to throw in their lot with the rising Radi- 
cal party, and have committed themselves to a final struggle with 
the party of order and prescription. It is not likely that their 
middle class supporters would have joined in this movement. 
But had a few great families, with their immediate friends and 
connections, resolved to place themselves at its head, they would 
have called a party into life capable of disputing upon something 
like equal terms with the disciplined Conservative legions. In 
doing so, they would only have been following the example of 
many great patrician houses in both ancient and modern times ; 
and, though little can be said of the generosity or patriotism of 
such a scheme, it would at least have given them a distinct and 
straightforward policy, and a code of genuine principles. The 
Whigs, however, did not pursue this course; partly, perhaps, from 
timidity, partly, let us hope, from better motives. But their 
aversion to either of the two courses we have sketched out, has 
landed them in a wholly unintelligible, and consequently 
untenable, position. ‘They wanted to have their cake, and eat it 
too—to devour the constitution in word, and yet to keep it in 
deed; and they have paid the penalty which, in one shape or 
another, must inevitably overtake such attempts. They have 
become a political anachronism. Standing between the two 
parties which represent the two antagonistic principles of the 
present age, they may act as buffers to prevent them from too 
violent a collision; but that is the most honourable position 
which they can now ever hope to occupy. 

Few but political students are perhaps, aware how very little 
of what is now termed Liberalism is to be found in the policy of 
the Whig party after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Before that time, though their particular measures might be any 
thing but liberal, yet, as they were occupied with establishing and 
securing a system of parliamentary government, they were 
engaged upon the whole in a liberal work; and, if they did not 
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carry it on without reference to their own special interests, that 
is only to say that they were men. But, after the House of 
Hanover was firmly established on the throne, the contest 
between Whig and Tory became solely a struggle about two 
methods of government, not about conflicting ideas of popular 
rights. Was the king to choose his own ministers, or was the 
aristocracy to choose them for him? This was the only question. 
And it is quite clear that we might have had a Liberal and 
Reforming king as easily as a Conservative king: a Joseph II. 
as readily as a George III. Nor, on the other hand, is there the 
slightest reason to suppose, that a few great noble families would 
choose more liberal agents to carry out their own views, than the 
sovereign to carry out his. All history, indeed, tends to prove the 
converse proposition. But we are not called upon to prove more 
than the occasion requires. It is enough to say, that there was 
nothing to choose between them: that, @ priori, a government 
such as George III. aimed at, might be expected to take as 
much cognizance of popular rights as the kind of government 
which the Duke of Bedford aimed at. Nor, in those days, did the 
Whigs make any great professions on the subject. With regard 
to America, Mr. Grenville proposed the Stamp Act, and Lord 
Rockingham added the Declaratory Act. Burke resisted par- 
liamentary reform, and his famous motion for retrenchment of 
the household expenditure, was confessedly’ directed towards 
curtailing the king’s means of rewarding his personal adherents, 
and so making it easier for the families to obtain a majority. It 
had no reference whatever to popular rights or burdens. The 
bulk of the Whig party did not support Mr. Fox in his sym- 
pathy with the French Revolution; and even that statesman 
himself admitted, just before his death, that the war of ’93 was 
just. It was not till after the final loss of his reason by the king, 
and the subsequent discovery by the Whigs, that his successor 
had become a Tory, that we begin to see them gradually asso- 
ciated with what are now called popular principles. When it 
was fairly found out that the consummation for which they had 
waited so long was the reverse of what they had anticipated— 
when, after so much patience and so many disappoint- 
1 May, Const, Hist. 
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meértits, they saw the fruit, which they had three times nearly 
plucked, quietly handed over to their rivals—then, indeed, 
the Whigs began to set their house in order; and, as 
they had waited so long and vainly for a Whig king, to see 
if it were not possible to obtain, at least, a Whig parliament. 
Such is the explanation of the Whig policy from the moment 
when Lord Liverpool was firmly seated in the saddle, to the day 
when Peel and Wellington threw down their arms to Lord Grey. 
The popular discontent which followed the peace of 15 came 
opportunely to their aid, and furnished themes for opposition 
oratory, and capital texts for articles in the Edinburgh Review, 
Yet these tactics were never heartily embraced by the whole 
party. Even in ’32 it is supposed that there was a great num- 
ber of Whig peers who would have been glad to see Lord Grey 
defeated. Immediately after ’32 Lord Grey himself retired 
from the helm in dudgeon, on finding out that the old system of 
government had become impossible. We know that very many 
Whigs were hostile to free trade; and now, at this moment, we 
see men like Lord Normanby and Lord Grey unfriendly to 
Italian nationality, and Lord Palmerston himself disinclined to 
Parliamentary Reform. Liberalism, therefore, in the modern 
sense, has never been the distinctive creed of the pure and 
legitimate Whig party; and that which was really its creed 
has now become totally unmeaning. 

Thus, while the old subject of contention which divided 
these two parties has, for the time at least, disappeared from 
view, no fresh one has arisen in its place. The royal pre- 
rogative is now in a position from which neither party wishes 
to degrade it; while the extension of popular rights is in 
reality as disagreeable to the Whigs as to the Tories. If, there- 
fore, owing to the gradual influence of public opinion, the 
monarchical principles of the Tories are destined for the present 
to be inert ; if the supposed popular principles of the Whigs 
have been carried far enough to satisfy those who represent them ; 
atid if, consequently, there is no longer any point of contention 
which rears its head above the waters; we must conclude, either 
that all our political parties are cemented by perfect unanimity, 
or we must look around for some other line of separation which, 
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starting from a different point, supersedes the old landmarks, and 
creates a natural, in lieu of what has now become a purely 
artificial, boundary. 

That political unanimity does not exist, is of course a truism ; 
and we find the new distinction sought for in the broadly marked 
line between the Conservative and the Innovator. Under the 
former title we find the great mass of both the Whigs and Tories 
comprehended. These two sections represent between them a 
vast preponderance of the sentiment, the intelligence, the property, 
and the wealth of the English nation. That sentiment is in 
favour of antiquity and tradition. That intelligence is in favour 
of a tried political constitution, which has made this country 
what it is, and is adverse to the introduction of changes which 
has made other countries what they are. That wealth and that 
property are unwilling to be governed at the discretion of the 
penniless classes, whose natural propensity to confiscation is as 
yet uncorrected by the diffusion of political knowledge. Under 
these circumstances it seems to us, that for the Whigs to refuse 
to amalgamate with the bulk of the Conservative party, displays 
a great want of both patriotism, true dignity, and foresight. It 
shows a want of patriotism, because while they continue, even 
nominally, at the head of the Innovational party, they lend to 
it a weight and a countenance which it would not possess by 
itself. Itshows a want of dignity, because it shows an indifference 
to such humiliating scenes as that which occurred in the House 
of Commons last Wednesday fortnight.t And it shows a want 
of foresight, because it proves them blind to the change which 
has come over the temper of the public. It is more and more 
obvious every day that the country is growing sick of “shams.” 
We do not, of course, mean to deny that the present Conservative 
reaction is the result of certain positive tendencies in the public 
mind ; but we have no hesitation in asserting, that it is partially 
attributable to the utter want of faith in the professions of 
aristocratic liberals, which recent experience has engendered. 
The pronounced liberal is of course disgusted with a system 
deliberately framed to impose upon him: while that vast interme- 
diate body, who, caring little for practical politics, look chiefly to 
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the morality of the actors concerned in them, are naturally weary 
of the solemn falsehood which they now see re-enacted every 
session. Such men as these, though their opinions should incline 
towards liberalism, would rather see Conservatives in power with 
strength to act upon their principles, than the repetition of this 
political farce, corrupting as it does the character of our public 
men and impairing the straightforwardness of the national 
character. This, then, is one sign of coming events which the 
sagacity and experience of Whig statesmen should have foreseen 
or interpreted better than they evidently have done. Another 
symptom of approaching change is this. The middle classes are 
now beginning to appreciate the wisdom of that desire for a 
strong government, which has hitherto existed only among classes 
practically acquainted with political life. They are beginning to 
see that it is the anomalous position of the Whigs which causes 
the present state of parties: that the present state of parties has 
so enfeebled the authority of government, that the House of 
Commons is learning to encroach on the province of the executive ; 
and that these encroachments are but the first step towards re- 
ducing ministers to the position of mere lieutenants of the House 
of Commons. They see, or perhaps instinctively feel, that this 
consummation would be the death-blow to the remaiuing preroga- 
tives of the crown, and a virtual transfer of the powers of 
government from the hands of responsible persons to the hands of 
an irresponsible assembly. They feel that this would be a much 
greater political change than they are at present prepared to 
sanction; and here, then, is another strong reason why the Whigs, 
the authors of that state of things which alone makes such 
results possible, should be disabled from prolonging the situa~ 
tion. 

These are not mere fancies of our own. Conservative reaction 
is at all events a patent fact. There must certainly be reasons 
to account for it ; and, in the present dearth of such excitements 
as follow the agitation of particular political questions, we must 
seek for these reasons in feelings of a more general character, 
Among them the sentiments we have just described are, in our 
opinion, prominent. But we may add to these a deep-seated 
disapproval of the means by which the present government came 
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into power. People generally have not said a great deal on this 
subject ; but, as first one event and then another has combined 
to prove the total hollowness of the pretexts on which the vote 
of want of confidence was carried, a silent revolt has been taking 
place in the national mind against the authors of this unprin- 
cipled imposture. Any thing like enthusiasm in favour of the 
statesmen who concocted it, can never be felt again even by 
those who still support them ; and, in a closely fought contest, 
enthusiasm will turn the scale. These, then, are three general 
causes of that change in the public mind which, whether we call 
it disaffection to the Whigs, or reconciliation to the Tories, still 
exists, and is daily influencing the legislature. These causes are 
independent of any errors of administration which the present 
government may have committed, and concern merely the cir- 
cumstances in which it had its origin, and the situation of politi- 
al parties, which the Whigs are instrumental in prolonging. 
But there are points of administration which, though productive 
of no great popular demonstraticns, have generated alarm and 
distrust throughout large sections of the community. And those 
to which we more particularly allude, are the financial policy 
and the foreign policy of the present government. 

Of Mr. Gladstone’s last budget, it may be said generally that 
it has a tendency to benefit classes at the expense of the whole 
community, and to compensate for direct exactions by indirect 
returns, the course of which a thousand accidents may interrupt. 
The better paid classes are loaded with an oppressive income tax. 
The poorer classes, instead of finding any reduction on their chief 
articles of consumption, find the extraordinary taxes which were 
levied on the two most important of them still continued; and 
are told to find an equivalent in cheap ribbons and Radical news- 
papers, which will puff Mr. Gladstone to the skies. The only 
persons immediately benefiting by Mr. Gladstone’s budget, are 
persons engaged in certain branches of trade or manufacture, 
who constitute but a small portion of the public; while the 
nation in general suffers in the manner we have described. In 
the next place, even the advantages which are promised to us in 
return for these sacrifices are dependent on the good-will of the 
French emperor, and his power to act on it if he feels it. That 
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the two countries would benefit in the long run by the most 
unrestricted interchange of commodities, we do not for a moment 
question ; but the advantages of such exchange make themselves 
very gradually felt, and will never be felt at all unless a long 
period of peace enables them to permeate society, and become 
adjusted to our various wants. The vast majority of the British 
people would still, we are certain, prefer to go without cheap 
claret, and to keep the income tax in their pockets. But, among 
the thinking classes, it is perhaps this evident willingness of Mr. 
Gladstone to dare all consequences in pursuit of a favourite 
theory, which has made them distrustful of his genius. 

If the foreign policy of Lord John Russell is more satisfactory 
to the British people than the financial policy of Mr. Gladstone, 
the people know very well that they have not Lord John Russell 
to thank for it. Ifthe Sardinian government had not despised 
his admonitions, Francis the Second would have still ruled at 
Naples. The English people, it is said, care little about causes, 
so that the result is to their liking. They prefer a minister who 
goes right by a wrong method, to one whose faultless logic and 
unimpeachable consistency lands them in a scrape at last. Very 
likely they do; but, unluckily for those who use the argument, 
this disposition alone will not cause them to look favourably 
upon Lord John Russell’s diplomacy. He did not go right by 
a wrong method. He went right—assuming that he ever did go 
right—upon compulsion. His first impulse was to warn the King 
of Sardinia against doing, what people are taught to believe he did 
in conformity with the spirit of Lord John’s directions. He dis- 
tinctly cautioned him against invading the dominions of a friendly 
power. The king of Sardinia cast the remonstrance to the winds, 
and pursued his own plans. Lord John, however, was not to be 
got rid of in that manner. Having vainly tried to stop the king’s 
chariot, he now jumped up behind it; and, if he could not pre- 
vent his triumph, determined at least to take part in it. This is 
the magnanimous policy which his friends and admirers have 
vainly tried to puff into popularity ; but which, we assert, has left 
an impression on the nation’s mind that will prevent it from 
using any great exertions to retain Lord John Russell in his post. 
It should be remembered, moreover, that Lord John Russell’s 
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diplomatic services are by no means restricted to the one case of 
Italian politics. The annexation of Savoy, an episode not to be 
forgotten, took place under his very nose ; though, whether the 
Emperor threw dust into his eyes, or he threw dust into the eyes 
of the House of Commons, we shall probably never understand. 
There is also the case of our injured countrymen in Mexico, who 
must apparently wait for redress, like the engineers at Naples, 
till the accession of a Tory government. The Civis Romanus 
spirit seems quite to have deserted Lord Palmerston : and even 
the honour of England, the one thing of which he was believed 
to be peculiarly tenacious, seems no longer able to arouse him. 
He has evidently “drunk medicines” prepared by his unworthy 
colleagues, 

An impatience of the false position which the Whigs now 
occupy, and alarm of the consequences to which it is apparently 
leading us; disapproval of the means by which they obtained 
office ; profound distrust of Mr. Gladstone’s finance ; and con- 
temptuous tolerance of Lord John Russell’s diplomacy—are the 
sentiments which have worked together on the public mind to 
destroy all ardour in behalf of the present movement. Con- 
currently with the operation of these causes, the remembrance of 
the great practical efficiency displayed by the government of 
Lord Derby, has brought about the state of opinion which we 
now witness. People are every where asking themselves what 
crime Lord Derby had committed ; of what mal-administration 
he had been guilty; in what respect he had shewn himself in- 
different to the wants of the age, or less able to supply them 
than Lord Palmerston—that he should have been turned out of 
office to make room for our present rulers? The Army and Navy, 
the Exchequer and the India Board, were conducted during his 
administration by ministers in whom it is notorious that the 
people had far greater confidence than they have in their suc- 
cessors. If Lord John Russell’s administration of the Foreign 
Office is more popular, which we do not in reality believe, than 
Lord Malmesbury’s, it is only because it is less understood. It 
is quite true that a great number of the less educated classes, 
readers of penny newspapers, commercial travellers, and small 
shopkeepers, do fancy themselves called upon to inveigh against 
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Austria, and extol any minister who betrays a sympathy with 
her enemies. And if their exclusive approval is supposed to 
constitute popularity, then, no doubt, Lord John is more popular 
than Lord Malmesbury; for he has contrived to make such 
people believe that he has encouraged the present Italian move- 
ment, and that his predecessor threw cold water on it. But the 
better educated classes of society, who can check the statements 
made in newspapers by their own actual observation, know very 
well that the only difference between the policy of the two 
statesmen was, that one came to the helm oi affairs later than 
the other. He thus found a great deal actually accomplished 
against which it was useless to protest; but even this did not 
save him from doing exactly what Lord Malmesbury had done, 
and protesting in vain. He then took advantage of his own 
wrong, and assumed the results which followed the neglect of 
his advice as a tribute to his own good policy. The astonishing 
absurdity of this self-complacent assumption is perfectly well 
understood by the whole of the intelligent classes, and frankly 
acknowledged by three-fourths of them. And therefore we say, we 
do not believe that Lord John Russell is really more popular than 
Lord Malmesbury among those whose approval should alone be 
of any value to an honest statesman. If we look at the other 
departments of government, Sir Hugh Cairns was at least the 
equal, and is probably the superior, of Sir Richard Bethell; while 
to offer any comparison between Sir W. Atherton and Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly is ridiculous. Sir Bulwer Lytton is a man of genius, which 
the Duke of Newcastle is not: he is a brilliant orator, which the 
Duke of Newcastle is not; and, from what we have seen of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s performances on a previous occasion, we 
should think it must take a very rare specimen of a blockhead 
to be a worse man of business than the present Secretary of the 
Colonies. Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole commanded the respect 
of all men in the House of Commons. The former is a man of 
more brains than Mr. Milner Gibson; and the latter, at all 
events, never stooped to the self-abasement exhibited this session 
by Sir George Cornewall Lewis. We might pursue the com- 
parison into the minutest branches of government ; but we have 
said quite sufficient for our purpose. It is quite impossible to 
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suppose that people will not draw the same comparison for 
themselves; and the result would naturally be, an inclination to 
the Conservative side, even where no strong opinion existed in 
favour of the Conservative cause. The two united are irresistible ; 
and the results have been manifested most unexpectedly by the 
return of Conservative members for the first time by important 
Liberal constituencies. 

Of these events, the elections at Cork and Leicester are the 
two most significant. And the Leicester election has a twofold 
significance of its own. It proves that the reaction of which we 
have been speaking, has been working slowly but surely for some 
years past; and it proves that this reaction was strong enough 
to resist the shock of that very mortifying defeat which Mr. 
Heygate experienced at the last general election. The two 
candidates who were then preferred to him were Mr. Biggs and 
Dr. Noble, of whom the former was the representative of the 
strong Radical feeling which exists in the borough; while the 
latter was a gentleman of great local popularity, upon which he 
relied for success. Had it not been for the personal friendship 
which existed between Dr. Noble and many of the Conservative 
electors, Mr. Heygate would have been returned in 1859. But 
certain Conservative voters chose rather to split their votes 
between Heygate and Noble, than forego what they thought 
the claims of private friendship. This was perfectly well known 
at Leicester, and was admitted by both parties in the town. This 
proves conclusively that the Conservative reaction in Leicester is 
by no means a thing of yesterday; but has been preparing for a 
long time, and is the product of a real change in opinion, brought 
about by long contemplation of the progress of public affairs. 
Tn the second place, we find that this reaction was too deeply 
founded to be shaken by a single defeat; and we see that the 
Conservatives of Leicester, profiting by the experience of the last 
election, have now rallied to a man round their own candidate, 
and quite falsified the predictions of those who said that they 
would never come to a head again. Hence we are entitled to 
believe that the advance of Conservative opinion, which we are 
here considering, is no sudden caprice ; but the result of causes 
which have long been silently at work, and bid fair to leave 
enduring fruits, 
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The Cork election is no less cheering to all genuine Tories. It 
is a sign that that uufortunate misunderstanding between the 
Roman Catholics and the Tories, which for the last sixty years 
has been so sedulously inflamed by the Whigs, is drawing toa 
close, and that the better side of the Romish creed—its sym- 
pathy, namely, with law, order, and prescription—is beginning 
to dominate its baser side, which is associated with anarchy, 
assassination, and treason. If the Roman Catholic party in 
Ireland are once steadily attached to the Conservative party in 
Great Britain, we need trouble our minds very little on their 
sympathy with a French invader. 

We can hardly say that the defeats and reverses, which 
Government has experienced in the House of Commons, are: 
directly due to the loss of those seats which the Conservatives: 
have lately gained—for the latter are not yet a majority; but 
indirectly it has probably contributed to the result. It was well 
enough for the Liberals to maintain Lord Palmerston in power 
as long as he rendered even a show of allegiance to their prin- 
ciples. For, as we have already said, the moral effect of having 
the premier and his chief colleagues at the head of their party, 
was an advantage not lightly to be thrown away. But since it 
has appeared that Lord Palmerston, confident in the support of 
the Conservatives, and emboldened by the recent elections, has 
practically thrown off the mask, and is likely for the future 
neither to lend them the security of his name, nor to care to 
conciliate their favour, their policy has of course undergone a 
very considerable change. If they cannot make a seat in par- 
liament the means of advancing their political principles, they 
may as well indulge in a holiday ; and every seat lost by them 
diminishes their chance of recovering that influence over the 
premier’s policy which they formerly exercised. Hence the 
general apathy which is creeping over the party both in parlia- 
ment and out. From having acted as arbiters between the two 
great historical parties, and having for a time virtually ruled the 
House of Commons, they find themselves suddenly reduced to 
insignificance. In the first burst of indignation which this dis- 

1 We are using this word to signify the party of innovation generally. It 


is a most improper word, but there is no other except Radical, and that is 
offensive. 
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covery evoked, they made direct overtures to the Conservatives, 
and offered to place them in office before Easter—of course, upon 
the usual terms. The Conservatives declined the offer, and the 
Liberals relapsed into impotence. They now, therefore, seem 
rather disposed to adopt the policy of a “ secession,” and to stay 
away from an assembly of which they have ceased to influence 
the decisions. Only two hundred and twenty-two members 
voted for the second reading of Mr. Locke King’s bill, in com- 
pany with the premier and all his principal colleagues. Where 
are the remaining hundred who helped him to turn out the 
Conservatives the year before last ? Some, no doubt, have been 
replaced by opposition members, but quite enough remain to 
have turned the defeat into a victory if the old party spirit had 
survived. ‘Two other defeats had already been sustained by 
government—one, namely, on Mr. Hubbard’s motion relating 
to the income tax, and another upon the motion for a committee 
of naval inquiry. None of these events would have occurred in any 
former session of parliament during either of Lord Palmerston’s 
administrations. These slights on his authority must have been 
deliberately planned by the Liberals. On the church-rate 
question, we must remember, they did not feel that they were 
fighting on behalf of the cabinet. Mr. Gladstone voted with the 
Conservatives, Lord Stanley voted with themselves, and accord- 
ingly they put out their full strength, and the party mustered 
altogether 296 votes. The Conservatives, on this occasion, had 
281. There is reason to believe that the majority on that occa- 
sion represents about the maximum of votes which are likely to 
be mustered in the present parliament in favour of any Radical 
measure. And it is more than suspected that a considerable 
change will take place in the relative strength of the two parties 
before the third reading of the bill.’ Be this as it may, the number 
of Conservatives brought together to oppose the second reading 
speaks volumes. In 1858 the minority was only 160: in 1859 it was 
only 168. Last year it was 234, and now itis nearly 300. It is not 
merely that this progressive increase in the number of voting mem- 
bers shows that church principles have been gaining ground ; but it 
shows that the Conservative party has rapidly gained confidence 


’ Fixed for the 5th of June. 
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in its own strength, and in its power eventually to save the 
church from spoliation. In every political party there must of 
necessity always be a large proportion of comparatively faint- 
hearted members, who will take little trouble about their prin- 
ciples while they feel hopeless of their own prospects. A revival 
of activity throughout the whole party, is therefore a sure sign 
that these prospects are felt to be improving. There are, more- 
over, those cautious members who think it good policy to stand 
aloof from what seems a hopeless opposition, that they may avoid 
committing themselves to principles destined to extinction, All 
these have now come out of their shells, and voted manfully for 
church-rates. So that, from every point of view, the present 
auguries are most favourable. 

The weakness of government has, of course, been taken advan- 
tage of by the House of Commons, as it always is. Questions 
which ought to have been settled solely by the executive, have 
been taken into their own hands by the legislative department of 
the state; and the proper responsibility of ministers has been 
transferred to the shoulders of committees. Were the present 
government confessedly a government upon sufferance, as Lord 
Derby’s government was before the dissolution of parliament, 
they might be excused for making a virtue of necessity, and 
yielding where resistance was useless. But the present govern- 
ment would scorn to call itself a government upon sufferance, 
It professes to be a strong government. Yet the very same con- 
cessions which the Conservatives were censured for granting, in 
spite of the excuse which they possessed, are now granted by their 
censors, who, according to their own assertion, have no such excuse 
to offer. The object for which the committee is granted may of 
course be avery good one in itself, but that is nothing to the purpose. 
If the subject into which it proposes to inquire belongs legiti- 
mately to the control of the executive, the executive should assert 
its authority. Ministers who will not do this, are unworthy of 
their position: ministers who cannot, are unequal to it. 

With some few remarks upon the demeanour cf ministers 
under existing circumstances, we will conclude this article. 
It is doubtless to the demoralizing influence of their present 
parliamentary condition, that we owe the deeply painful spectacle 
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presented by two of her Majesty’s advisers between a fortnight 
and three weeks ago. On the 13th of last month, Mr. Locke 
King proposed the second reading of his bill for reducing the 
county franchise to ten pounds. On this occ»sion the Home 
Secretary made a speech which, as it certainly was the first, so 
we sincerely trust it will be the last of the kind that we shall 
ever hear from a minister of the crown in this country. He 
commenced by taking great credit to his own government for 
having resolved to abandon the sulject of parliamentary reform, 
and congratulated himself and his colleagues upon the satisfaction 
with which this decision had been accepted by the country. He 
then went on to say, after a few pointed sarcasms at the expense 
of reformers in general, that to Mr. Locke King’s bill, in particu- 
lar, the objections were in his opinion “insuperable.” And 
finally concluded, amid “ the ironical cheers and laughter” of the 
House of Commons, by stating that he should nevertheless vote 
for the second reading. Now, whether we regard the beautiful 
unconsciousness, that the present ministers had been placed in 
office primarily and essentially to carry through a Reform bill, 
which marks the first part of this address ; or the astounding 
composure of the announcement, that he was deliberately going 
to vote against his own convictions, which marks the second— 
we are lost in astonishment that the speaker of these words 
should have been Sir George Cornewall Lewis. We unaffectedly 
declare that there is not a statesman in the House of Commons 
whom we should have thought less likely to so expose himself. 
Why, when he stood up in his place in the House of Commons, 
and publicly declared that parliament and the country were well 
pleased with the repudiation of reform by the existing Whig 
ministry, of which he is a leading member, was he not publicly 
reading his own condemnation, and publicly affecting to glory in 
his own shame ? Had he not helped to persecute others because 
they could not do, what he now openly boasts that he will 
not? Did he not join in a declaration, that inability to carry a 
Reform bill entitled the Conservative ministry to the distrust of 
the people? And does he not now allege, that not to carry a 
Reform bill entitles the Whig ministry to its confidence ? 
Does he imagine that the outside public are deaf, blind, or 
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stupid ? that they have lost their memory, their reason, or their 
morals ? Does he imagine for one moment that sufficient magic 
still lingers round the name of Whig, to blind the people of this 
country to the ineffable baseness of such conduct? Is he so 
superbly infatuated as to expect that what the Whigs demanded of 
the Tories, the people won’t demand of the Whigs? Sir George 
is a logician and a philosopher, and may explain things to his 
own satisfaction which plain men cannot understand. But how 
to explain this, we think, will puzzle even himself. Yet, as if he 
had not enveloped himself in a sufficient complication of contra- 
dictions, he absolutely thought it necessary, after he had outraged 
the feelings of reformers in every possible way, to record his vote 
in their favour. Verily, he must have an uncommonly high 
opinion of the value and sanctity of that privilege, if he can play 
with it in this egregious fashion! It is nonsense to pretend 
that he gave this vote for the sake of his political consistency. 
If he had wanted to preserve that, he should not have abandoned 
the Reform bill. The inconsistency of opposing a particular 
measure which he had previously supported, would have been 
nothing compared to the inconsistency of abandoning a general 
principle as soon as it had served his purpose. Besides, such 
consistency as this is not worth the breath which is wasted on it, 
When identity of opinion has ceased, of what value is identity 
of words, or even votes? It is astonishing that Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis should not understand in what light his conduct 
will be regarded. Yet so insensible to its real character does 
he seem, that he actually repeated it on the occasion of Sir John 
Trelawney’s county rates bill; as far as we can see, without even 
that shadow of an excuse for it with which the general circum- 
stances of the Reform question may be supposed to have furnished 
him in the first instance. Such conduct is too wonderful for us, 
unless indeed upon one hypothesis which has recently obtained 
some currency; namely, that ministers are purposely bringing on 
themselves a series of minor defeats to serve as a pretext for 
resignation, in order to escape from the perplexities with which 
their foreign policy has hemmed them in on every side. This, 
of course, is mere club gossip; but, in the face of apparently 
insoluble phenomena, any explanation becomes interesting, and 
is received in default of a better. 
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Mr. Bernal Osborne, however, like a candid friend, administered 
a castigation to the whole Whig party on this occasion, com- 
pared with which our own remonstrances are feeble. He likened 
the general behaviour of the Whigs towards the Liberals to a 
breach of promise of marriage. Will he allow us to borrow a 
hint from his illustration, and to suggest that, flinging our vote to 
a party which at the same time we repudiate and abandon, is 
not so much like jilting a betrothed bride as silencing a cast-off 
mistress ? 

After Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the performance of Lord 
John Russell was tame and trite. Trickery is the air he breathes, 
and, if he had made a straightforward speech, we should have 
looked out for a shower of stones, or fishes, or some other omens 
portending an interruption of the laws of nature. But for Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, the scholar, the thinker, the philosophic 
statesman, that he should have submitted to this disgraceful 
necessity! That he should have allowed his colleagues to drag 
him at their cart-tail through all this moral mire is indeed 
pitiable and painful; and only shows how completely the long 
occupation of a false position, and the long profession of unreal 
sentiments, will in time deaden the finest perceptions, and blunt 
the keenest sense of honour. 

It must be obvious to all students of English history, that 
the legitimate share of the Whig party in moulding the con- 
stitution of this country was necessarily limited. Two great 
parties there must probably always be in every country which is 
blessed with free institutions; the party of order and the party 
of change. And these two parties will survive all revolutions. 
But the struggle between these two parties will vary with the 
varying requirements of every successive age. No one phase 
can be stereotyped to regulate it for all times. And the states- 
men of any given epoch, who refuse to adapt themselves to the 
changed relations of party which the wheel of time has brought 
round, will inevitably be eliminated from the contest and super- 
seded by more rational observers. While the avowed objects of 
the party of change did not trench on the limits of the constitu- 
tion, the Whigs were able to represent that party with more or 
less fidelity. When that limit was reached, the functions of the 
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Whigs were finished, unless they chose to identify themselves with 
the party of avowed innovation. This, after some dallying with 
its tenets, they have plainly declined to do. Yet they refused 
to unite with the Conservatives when a capital opportunity was 
offered them. And therefore it is that we ask at the head of this 
article—“ What is to become of the Whigs ?” 

It is unfortunate for the Whigs themselves, that the personal 
character of their present leaders should not be such as either to 
arrest their political decay, or adorn what cannot be arrested. As 
members of a particular party, we can scarcely regret any cir- 
cumstance which accelerates the triumph of what we believe to be 
the truth. But, as Englishmen, we do regret the humiliating 
situation in which our present ministers have placed themselves. 
For the position now occupied by their party they are hardly 
responsible, though some of them have no doubt contributed to 
prolong it. But they need not have stained the concluding 
pages of their history by the perfidious intrigues and shameless 
apostasy of the last three years. The future historian of English 
party will long point to the second administration of Lord Pal- 
merston, and the circumstances which placed him in office, as 
one of the darkest passages which his subject has required him 
to illustrate. And future readers will pause with pity and regret 
over the last days of that once famous party, whose youth and 
manhood shine so brightly and so durably in the splendid pages 
of Macaulay. 
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SUMMARY OF LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


—— 


A FRAGMENT and two controversies have pretty well 

monopolized literary interest during the past quarter. 
The fragment, of course, comprised those rough and unpolished 
materials for his history which Lord Macaulay left behind, and 
which Lady Trevelyan has wisely published just as they stood, 
without any attempt at correction or revision. Of this volume, 
which has obtained already an enormous circulation, we treat in 
another page. The controversies which started upon a literary 
basis, have latterly become entangled in sectarian, personal, and 
even pecuniary questions. The “ Essays and Reviews,” and the 
resignation of Mr. Turnbull, have indeed excited disputes of very 
peculiar character, involving issues that belong but slightly, if 
at all, to the proper domain of literature. Questions of official 
patronage, of the functions and interference of religious societies, 
and of the limit which should be assigned to the range of opinion 
touching church doctrines, by men who nevertheless continue 
to hold church preferments, have come prominently to the sur- 
face as the controversies progressed, until they have overlaid and 
nearly eclipsed, in both cases, the merely literary criticisms which 
the subjects challenged at the outset. 





History AND BIoGRAPHY. 


The Constitutional History of England, since the Accession of 
George III, 1760-1860; by Thomas Erskine May, C.B. In 
two volumes, Vol. I. (London: Longman.)—This book is the 
effort of a well-known writer on parliamentary law and usage, 
to produce a continuation of the great work of Mr. Hallam, 
whose constitutional history terminates with the death of George 
II. The chief reasons which induced Mr. Hallam to conclude 
his labours with that particular epoch having now become 
inoperative, the world has for some time been expecting the 
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appearance of some such work as the present ; and we think we 
may say that no reasonable anticipation will be disappointed by 
Mr. May’s volume. If it has not an equally philosophic cha- 
racter with the work of Mr. Hallam, that is because the first 
principles of the English constitution have ceased to be disputed 
before the commencement of the period to which it is devoted. 
But we don’t think that we are passing any unwarrantable 
eulogy on Mr. May if we say, that he seems possessed of all 
those qualities which would have enabled him to write as Hallam 
wrote, had he found the field unoccupied. He is able, temperate, 
and learned ; and his Whiggish sympathies have not coloured 
his narrative more, we think, than Mr. Hallam’s did. That, as 
the whole world knows, is very little. And indeed, in modern 
times, Tories have found in this author no despicable ally against 
the literary skirmishers of the Whigs. 

Mr. May’s first volume treats of the prerogative and the 
revenues of the crown, and the privileges and constitution of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. His second volume will 
be occupied with church and state, a history of party, the 
development of the newspaper press, and the modern system of 
outdoor political agitation, than which a more instructive and 
interesting subject could scarcely present itself for discussion. 

Under the head of prerogative, Mr. May considers the re- 
sumption of personal government by George LII.; the various 
questions which have arisen during the last hundred years 
relating to the Regency, the latest exertion of royal authority on 
the occasion of the “ Bedchamber Plot,” and the settlement, by 
her present Majesty, of the mode in which ministers are to take 
the pleasure of the crown. We have seen no reason to differ 
from him upon any one of these questions except the first, and 
perhaps also the third. But whether we differ from, or agree 
with him, we always find him sober, sensible, and generous. 

To the stream of disputation which flows out of the character 
and conduct of George III., there seems likely to be no end. 
Labitur et labetur. We cannot plunge into this controversy 
now; but we may observe, in passing, that Mr. May fails to 
establish that George IIL. violated either the letter or the spirit 
of the English constitution, as settled in 1688; while it seems 
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doubtful whether, on a comparison of the results of thirty years 
of kingly government with the results of thirty years of govern- 
ment in which the crown has been quiescent, the balance would 
be against the old King. With regard to the Regency, the most 
notable points are, first, the question of the King’s right to nomi- 
nate a regent under his own manual, the name not to be dis- 
closed till the Regency is actually required; secondly, the claim 
of the Prince of Wales to exercise the functions of regent by 
right of birth ; thirdly, the case of a posthumous child, which 
had to be provided for after the death of William IV. The 
first of these three points was successfully maintained by 
George III, though it seems to have been tacitly disavowed 
afterwards; the second, though strenuously supported by the 
Whigs, was never acknowledged. The third was arranged as 
follows: that the heir-presumptive should at once succeed to 
the throne, on condition of resigning if a posthumous child be 
born. She was not to occupy the position of Regent, because, if 
no child were born, she would have been unlawfully deprived of 
her rights. The Bedchamber Plot, so happily described in Mr- 
Disraeli’s Sybil, was simply a scheme concerted by the Whig 
ministers in 1839, agreeably to which, when they affected to 
resign their offices, her Majesty, then only in her twentieth year, 
was to refuse to part with the Whig ladies of the bedchamber. 
It was foreseen that Sir Robert Peel could not take office upon 
these terms, and the ministers accordingly felt sure of returning 
to office. Her Majesty acted in concert with the friends of her 
youth, and the Whig plot was successful. But opinions have 
greatly differed about the propriety of Sir Robert Peel’s conduct. 
To us it seems that Sir Robert Peel, at all events, could not 
have contended against the peculiar influence that would have 
been brought against him, though other men might have done 
so. Sir Robert had not enough of the Julius Cesar in him for 
that kind of position. We have not space to recapitulate all 
the particulars of Lord Palmerston’s dismissal from office in 
1851, which elicited from the Queen “a memorandum, giving 
specific directions as to the transaction of business between the 
Crown and the Secretary of State.” They will be found, 
together with the memorandum itself, at page 132 of Mr. May’s 
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work, and are specially interesting as revealing a fragment of 
that kind of intercourse which is usuaily a profound secret. 

The revenues of the Crown form the subject of a very inte- 
resting chapter. We learn from it that the crown lands, in lieu 
of which a civil list of £385,000 a-year was granted by parlia- 
ment, now produce as much as £416,000 a-year. The net reve- 
nue of the Duchy of Lancaster, still the hereditary property of 
the crown, we find to be more than £30,000 a-year; and the 
net revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, the hereditary property 
of the Prince of Wales, to exceed £50,000 a-year. The pension 
list is £1,200 a year, and Mr. May gravely remarks, with uncon- 
scious sarcasm, that it is not so large as to excite the jealousy 
of the country. 

The privileges of the House of Commons are considered in 
connection with Wilkes, Sir Francis Burdett, and the case of 
Stockdale v. Hansard. In the two latter the House of Com- 
mons is declared to have been in the right, and wrong in the 
former. Wilkes was declared incapable of sitting in the House, 
a declaration which, according to Mr. May, the House had no 
power to make. Sir Francis Burdett denied the power of the 
House to commit for contempt, and there it would appear he 
was wrong. In Stockdale and Hansard, the latter was prose- 
cuted for having, in obedience to the orders of the House, printed 
papers which contained a libel on Stockdale. The court of 
Queen’s Bench supported Stockdale, and Lord John Russell, the 
minister of the day, was obliged to pass an Act, according to 
which the “ order of the House of Commons” was to be a bar to 
such actions in future. In the matter of Parliamentary Reform, 
Mr. May approves the Reform Bill of 1832; deprecates further 
agitation of the subject ; but gives a very fair description of the 
Reform Bill brought in by the government of Lord Derby, 
which he allows to have been in a manner forced upon them by 
the indiscreet admissions of their predecessors. For the rest, 
the chapter devoted to this subject is a good resumé of our old 
representative system, with its various uses and abuses, prior to 
the bill of Lord Grey. If the second volume is as good as the 
first, Mr. May will have completed a valuable contribution to 
the political literature of this country. 

VOL. Il. x 
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The Journal and Correspondence of William Lord Auckland, 
With a Preface and Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. In two volumes. (London: Bent- 
ley.)—The hero of these two volumes was a prominent actor in 
most of the political events of any consequence which occurred 
in the reign of George III. The best summary of his career is 
the following:—He was the third son of Sir Robert Eden, of 
West Auckland, in Northumberland. He was born in 1745, 
educated at Eton and Christchurch, called to the Bar in 1768, 
and exchanged that profession for politics four years afterwards, 
when he accepted the post of Under Secretary of State in Lord 
North’s administration. He continued in that situation until 
the dissolution of the ministry in 1782. He was not included in 
the Rockingham administration which followed; but, having taken 
an active part in promoting the Fox and North coalition, he 
was made a privy councillor and vice-treasurer of Ireland, under 
the Duke of Portland. Resigning again, together with his ill- 
starred colleagues, in December 1783, he remained out of office 
for about the space of a year and a half. But in 1785, when the 
folly of opposing Mr. Pitt’s government any further became 
apparent, he became reconciled to the statesman of whom two 
years before he had been the uncompromising enemy, and 
consented to undertake the office of negotiating the French 
commercial treaty. Diplomacy now became his business. From 
Paris he proceeded to Madrid, and from Madrid to the Hague, 
and afterwards attended, as the representative of Great Britain, 
at two European congresses. For these services he was re- 
warded first with an Irish, and subsequently with an English 
peerage, and in 1798 he took office with Mr. Pitt as postmaster- 
general. He retained this situation under Mr. Addington, but 
resigned again on Pitt’s return to power in 1804. On the for- 

mation of Lord Grenville’s ministry in 1806, Lord Auckland 
became president of the Board of Trade. But he now discovered, 
when too late, that he had mistaken the winning side. In the 
following year he was obliged to retire once more, and this time 
his resignation was final. The succeeding seven years of his life 
were passed in privacy, and he died in 1814 in the seventieth 
year of his age. His eldest son died in 1810. His second son 
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became Lord Auckland and governor-general of India; and his 
third son, who succeeded his brother in the peerage, is bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and editor of the present volume. 

Lord Auckland himself was evidently a man of no ordinary 
ability. Had he in early life met with a counsellor and confi- 
dant less selfish and unprincipled than Lord Loughborough, his 
reputation would probably have been different. It is quite 
possible that in promoting, as he did, the Fox and North coali- 
tion in 1783, he was overruled by his strong-minded associate. 
But even then, we must remember, that he had been thirteen 
years in parliament, was nearly forty years of age, and ought to 
have been, if he was not, able to form his own opinion. That he 
behaved badly to Mr. Pitt at the time of his resignation has 
always been hitherto believed. But we will not discuss this 
question here, as the diary only comes down to 1793; and we 
should not even have alluded to it had not the present editor 
done so in his preface. He was evidently one of those men whu 
are naturally fond of intrigue, and the world perhaps is in the 
habit of judging them more harshly than they always deserve. 

The general contents of these volumes are most interesting. The 
journal which Lord Auckland kept during his residence in Spain 
is extremely amusing, and shews him to us in a much more agree- 
able light than his political remains. He had a capital eye for 
scenery and manners; and has given usa picture of the Spanish 
court as it existed just before the deluge, that will not readily 
be surpassed. He was, when out of the atmosphere of home 
politics, an amiable, humorous, and lively kind of man; in love 
with his wife, fond of his children, and satisfied with himself. 
That he was popular in society we judge from the tone of his 
correspondents, of whom he had two but little known to the 
world, but as letter-writers inferior to none. ‘These were 
Antony Storer, the Admirable Crichton of the day, and Holroyd 
Lord Sheffield, the editor of Gibbon. Both were men of the 
clubs, men of wit, and men of literature. Storer is especially 
delightful. He chronicles little tid-bits of social scandal for the 
edification of Mrs. Eden with rare ease and lightness; and he 
reproduces all the St. James’s Street small talk, whether of politics, 
books, or intrigues, in the very best epistolary style. The reader’ 
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will find here some good bon-mots which have not previously 
seen the light ; and we especially commend to their attention a 
letter from the Hon. Miss North, then a girl about twenty, to 
her “Dearest Nell”—Mrs. Eden—giving the details of an in- 
trigue and a duel with wonderful piquancy and gusto. Sheffield 
is not so good as Storer; but he has the true turn, the quick 
and easy wrist of the light writer, and has a humour peculiar to 
himself. As a picture either of manners or of politics, the book 
is most amusing and stimulating. 


Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802—1817. Edited by his 
Son, Charles Lord Colchester. In three volumes. (London: 
Murray.)—Lord Colchester was a vastly different man from 
Lord Auckland. He seems to have been thoroughly honest, 
and apparently made no enemies. His own life was uneventful; 
and his diary, though of course rich in materials for the writer 
upon political parties, who will take the trouble to sift the grain 
from the straw, is not exactly an interesting book for the general 
reader. It contains a faithful record of what seemed most im- 
portant to himself during a parliamentary experience of more 
than thirty years. But, as was only natural, matters of form 
seem to have made the greatest impression on his mind; and as 
he did not obtrude himself upon the confidence of political par- 
ties, and contrived to let it soon be known that he looked for 
some lucrative sinecure rather than a post of honour, he did not 
become so closely mixed up, as some other statesmen, in the 
political intrigues of the period. He had, moreover, no such 
correspondents as Storer and Lord Sheffield; nor had he a wife 
who elicited so many lively communications as Lady Auckland. 

He was the descendant of a good old family in the West of 
England. His father was rector of All Saints, Colchester; and 
his son Charles, who was born in 1757, was educated at West- 
minster school, under Markham, archbishop of York. He 
obtained a Christ Church studentship, and while at Christ 
Church he got the Latin verse prize; one of the few avenues to 
distinction then open to members of the University. In those 
days a prize poem was still something, and young Abbot's 
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“ Petrus Magnus ” was honoured with the special recognition of 
the Empress of Russia, who sent its author one of the gold 
medals “struck by her command upon the peace with the 
Turks.” In 1763 he was called to the bar, and during his first 
ten years he made on an average £1500 a-year. Yet so slight 
seems to have been his confidence in his own ability, that on the 
first opportunity he exchanged his chances for a moderate 
certainty, and became Clerk of the Rules in the Court of King’s 
Bench, at a salary of £2700 a-year. The same rule guided him 
in his parliamentary career. In 1795 he came into parliament 
as the nominee of the Duke of Leeds. He at once devoted his 
attention to objects of utility rather than of great or striking 
interest ; and, as the French revolution was crashing empires 
around him, the future Speaker was intent upon dockyard com- 
mittees, and bills of forfeiture. Such men, however, are true 
Englishmen, not to be put out of the even tenor of their way by 
such trifles as the Reign of Terror; and Abbot reaped his 
reward. In 1802, he succeeded to the Speaker’s chair, a position 
to which his friends had unanimously destined him from his 
first entry into public life. It would be unfair to him, how- 
ever, to conceal the fact, that so high an opinion was enter- 
tained of his talents that he more than once had much higher 
offers made to him. Both Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Perceval 
would have given him high office if he would have quitted the 
dignified retirement of the speakership. But Abbot was not the 
sort of man to be attracted by the baits of ambition. His 
literary aspirations had indeed faded away as his experience of 
business increased. But he would not shackle himself with the 
responsibility of a cabinet minister. He seems early to have 
determined that he would enjoy life, and would not sacrifice the 
real good of that to any visions of future grandeur, or to realities 
of present inconvenience. He clung accordingly to the speaker- 
ship til! his health became unequal to the work. He then 
(in 1819) exchanged his position for the dignified tranquillity of 
the peerage, with the title of Lord Colchester, and a pension uf 
£4000 a-year. Upon this accession of leisure he' resolved to 
gratify his curiosity by travelling in foreign countries, especially’ 
Italy. He here amused himself by observing the working of 
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the national institutions, and a good deal of these volumes is 
occupied with the ‘‘ Municipal Government of Genoa”—a sub- 
ject in which he evidently took great interest. On his return to 
this country, he threw in his lot with the alarmist section of the 
Tories, opposed Mr. Canning, and gave his whole influence to 
the Duke. He lived to witness the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts; but he was spared the spectacle of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, and the destruction of the pocket 
boroughs. He died on 7th May, 1829, having not quite com- 
pleted his seventy-second year. 


Court and Cabinets of William IV. and Victoria. From Original 
Family Documents; by the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
K.G. In two volumes. (London: Hurst & Elackett.)—The 
history of English party has been enriched, by the present 
Duke of Buckingham, with a long series of political. papers and 
correspondence, of which we presume the two volumes now before 
us are the last. His first publication was, “The Court and 
Cabinets of George III.” His second was, “Memoirs of the 
Court of the Regency.” His third was, “ Memoirs of the Court 
of George IV.” And now we have the thread taken up again, 
and carried on to 1860. It is curious to trace through these 
volumes the fluctuations of the Grenville politics. Lord Temple 
began life a Whig. George Grenville was a Whig in theory, 
though a Tory of one kind in practice. But, as the sun of Pitt 
rose high in the political heavens, we find Lord Temple assisting 
George III. to turn out the coalition, and rewarded with the 
Marquisate of Buckingham; and William Lord Grenville becom- 
ing Foreign Secretary of State under the great Tory minister. 
When Pitt’s light began to wane, the Grenvilles again became 
Whiggish; and the late Foreign Secretary refused to join his old 
leader’s second administration unless Fox were admitted to it. 
He afterwards, as our readers know, became the Premier of a 
Whig Cabinet. But he had mistaken the signs of the times. 
The day of the Whigs had not yet arrived. The country was 
still Tory; and Grenville paid the penalty of his want of judg- 
ment, in his total exclusion from place and power during the 
remainder of his life, which extended to more than a quarter of 
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acentury. The soreness experienced by the house of Grenville 
under this heavy visitation, is visible throughout the “Memoirs of 
the Regency” and “Reign of George 1V.” But the Reform Bill 
had at least this one good effect, that it frightened the Tory 
party into a real unanimity for many years, and quite extin- 
guished in the mind of the then Marquis of Chandos the recol- 
lection of his family wrongs. Canning, too, was dead; and so 
another great element of jealousy and discord was removed from 
the scene. The consequence is, that these two volumes are, in 
many respects, more pleasant reading than any which have pre- 
viously appeared. They are not loaded to the muzzle with the 
same rusty fragments of patrician rancour with which the earlier 
instalments of this work have been heavily shotted; while we can 
read them without being oppressed by the black shadow of ’32 
looming in the distance, and lowering over the unconscious Tories 
who sported in the treacherous sunshine. 

By far the larger portion of these two volumes is taken up 
with the history of the Reform Bill, and the subsequent trans- 
actions of the reign of William IV. Much less than half one 
volume is given up to the reign of her Majesty; and only one 
chapter to the last twenty years. That portion of the public 
which is interested in political history, has had so many oppor- 
tunities lately of becoming acquainted with the various stages 
through which the bill of Lord Grey passed ere it finally became 
law, that we shall not recapitulate them here. But there 
are a great many other points which are less generally 
known in the period of which his Grace treats, that might, 
we should think, have been elucidated without injury to the 
feelings of any living person. There is, for instance, the Bed- 
chamber Plot, of which the Duke gives us some account, but 
probably not more accurate, and certainly much less amusing, 
than the one we have already alluded to, i¢, Mr. Disraeli’s. 
This modern performance of the Ecclesiazuse with Lord Mel- 
bourne for its Choregus, was one of the most characteristic 
exertions of the royal prerogative on record, and thoroughly 
checkmated the unfortunate Sir Robert Peel, who walked into 
the trap prepared for him as innocently as a blind man could 
have done. Neither he nor the Duke of Wellington was ex- 
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actly what one could call “a lady’s man,” and each was dread- 
fully indignant at being circumvented by these muslin ministers. 
Peel and the Duke were, like Minerva and Juno, utterly over- 
thrown by Venus ; wisdom and power eclipsed by beauty and 
elegance. However, they had their innings at last, like the 
two first-mentioned goddesses. And then ensued a variety of 
questions, of which we should have been glad to hear something 
fresh from one so near the fountain-head as the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. His own retirement from Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration, for instance, is a passage in our political history which 
might have had some additional light thrown upon it, quite as 
well as the dismissal of the Marquis of Londonderry from a post 
to which he had been nominated in deference to popular cla- 
mour. There is also the whole history of the repeal of the corn- 
laws occurring within this period, of which it behoved “the 
farmer’s friend” to say something. And then we have the 
Durham letter, the Crimean war, the Derby ministries, and the 
late Radical agitation ; on all and every of which it would have 
been gratifying to learn something of what was thought by both 
the court and the cabinet of Queen Victoria. We are sorry to 
be obliged to dwell so much upon the sins of omission contained 
in the latter of these two volumes. But, if we allowed our 
readers to order it from their library without apprising them of 
its true character, we should be false to the special purpose for 
which this department of the New Quarterly was instituted. 


Supplemental Despatches of F. M. the Duke of Wellington. 
Vol. VII. (Murray:)}—The half-dozen volumes previously issued 
of this valuable addition to the already extensive “ Wellington 
Library,” are so well known, and have been so widely read, as 
to render almost superfluous any detailed criticism on this new 
number of the series. Like its predecessors, it is replete with 
details of equal interest and importance in a historical point of 
view. The time embraced in the volume before us, comprehends 
that closing period of the Peninsular war, when success in the 
field had entailed upon the commander-in-chief duties quite as 
heavy, and in their nature even more painful and difficult, than 
those he had been called upon to fulfil in the worst struggles of 
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his past campaigns. He had to deal with his own troops as well 
as those of the enemy. While the energies of the great general 
were absorbed in the conduct of his gigantic conflict with Napo- 
leon’s lieutenants, much laxity unavoidably prevailed in every 
regiment and department, which it had now become necessary 
to repress, not only for the sake of the character, but even of 
the safety, of the British army. Discipline had to be restored, 
habits of pillage, drunkenness and disorder repressed, and the 
British soldier retaught that he was expected to behave decently 
as a man, while constituting also an element in the organization 
of a regular and scientifically constructed machine. In perform- 
ing this duty, Wellington was forced to become stern, severe, 
and inexorable toward his troops—to issue many harsh-sound- 
ing “orders of the day,” and inflict not a few heavy punish- 
ments. His purpose must have utterly failed under any other 
conditions. In carrying out his object, he acquired the epithet 
of the “Iron Duke,” which, in its invidious sense, as the de- 
spatches, &c., comprised in the present volume abundantly prove, 
was wholly undeserved. It contains a multitude of addresses, 
in which the Commander-in-Chief conveyed in various forms ex- 
planatory statements, earnest appeals, solemn warnings, and 
minatory commands, calling upon the soldiers to abandon, and 
on their regimental officers to restrain, their evil habitudes, which 
threatened to destroy the very foundation of discipline, and 
which he was resolved to suppress, if necessary, by the severest 
methods. ‘I'hat he succeeded in his task is a fact to which we 
owe the present high status of the British army, both in character 
and discipline. The means he adopted, and the personal feelings 
under which the purpose was carried out, are told more fully 
than ever before in this new volume of the “Supplemental De- 
spatches.” Much new light is thrown by it upon sundry events 
of the Peninsular war, and a brighter, because more amiable, 
aspect given to the character of the great chief, who conducted 
it to its triumphant issue, 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; by William Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Vol. 1, Anglo-Saxon period. 
(Bentley.)—Dr. Hook professes it to be his object, in this work, 
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to write the history of the Church of England as a national 
institution. He points out the interest which history acquires 
in skilful hands, by grouping the facts and feelings of each age 
round one particular representative man; and conceives that, as 
regards the Church of England, the fittest representative man 
would be the Archbishop of Canterbury. Hitherto, the task 
which Dr. Hook has undertaken, would not have been an easy 
one for the Anglo-Saxon period, concerning which the greater 
part of the materials was until lately in manuscript. But the 
activity of modern societies, aided by a royal grant, has now 
placed a mass of most important material within the public 
reach. The business of popularizing this material is one almost 
incumbent on the Church of England, and it is well that one of 
its most eminent members has come forward to fulfil it. 

Dr. Hook, however, is not only a churchman but a contro- 
versialist. He does not forget his peculiar opinions, whenever 
the occasion arises for introducing them; and is a vigorous 
upholder of the consistent catholicity of the Anglican Church. 
That catholicity he traces carefully in the usages of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. The account which he gives of its usages is 
highly interesting. On the education of the time, as belonging 
to the church, he is especially full and doting; declaring that, 
ignorant as the period was on some subjects, it made amends by 
knowing more than our own upon others. All ages, he declares, 
are ignorant upon some points, and the Anglo-Saxon forms no 
exception. Our author traces with great care the establishment 
of the many educational institutions which date from that period ; 
in fact, the roots of the great professional system, which has 
now raised the reputation of English learned education so high. 
Even at that time, emissaries were employed at Rome for the 
purchase of manuscripts, and at home the art of illuminating 
manuscripts was widely practised and extremely popular. 

In examining the connection between Church and State in 
those days, one is struck with the vigour and single-mindedness 
of the action of those times, when the current of ideas ran in so 
few channels, of which this was the chief. All these matters 
Dr. Hook has treated with skill and spirit; in fact, with all the 
more spirit that he is a decided partisan. His opinions enforce 
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vigour into his style, and he has produced, not alone one of the 
very best ecclesiastical works of any age, but one of the most 
readable and interesting works of the present. 


Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale); edited, with Notes and an Introductory Account of 
her Life and Writings, by A Hayward, Esq., Q.C. (London: 
Longman.)—It is always interesting to contemplate the history 
of any person who forms a link between two totally dissimilar 
ages. Mrs. Piozzi is such a person, having lived through the 
zenith of the Johnsonian school of English literature, and the 
eighteenth century style of English manners, into the post- 
diluvian era of George the Fourth. Unfortunately, however, 
for the readers of these volumes, Mrs. Piozzi, after the death of 
Dr. Johnson, sank into a totally different sort of society, and 
her letters are records of people and events about whom we 
have little curiosity. The opinions of a really intelligent woman, 
nurtured at the feet of Johnson upon the new schcol of literature 
which sprang up at the end of the last century, would have been 
highly valuable. But we search in vain through these pages for 
any allusions to the great writers who flourished in that fertile 
era. Burns, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, 
Jeffrey, Miss Edgworth, Miss Austen, Mrs. Radclyffe, Goodwin, 
Monk Lewis, are names not even once mentioned. Tom Moore 
is just mentioned, but not as a poet; and the only poem of Byron’s 
on which any opinion is offered is “Cain.” Sir Walter Scott, 
indeed, is more than once introduced, and always for the purpose 
of depreciating him. His novels are sneered at. “Old Mortality ” 
is “as little like Shakespeare as a glass of peppermint water is to 
the finest French brandy.” To another of the series Mrs. Thrale 
much prefers “a pretty novel called ‘ Civilization,” written by 
Hannah More. The poet Rogers is mentioned, according to 
the index, twice; though it seems hardly likely that the Mr. 
Rogers, spoken of in the year 1819 as an “agreeable young man,” 
should have been the poet who was then fifty-seven years of 
age. Campbell is not mentioned at all. It seems clear that, 
first, Mrs. Thrale’s marriage, and, secondly, her luckless connec- 
tion with the Della Cruscan set, had damaged her position in 
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both fashionable and literary society; though it is satisfactory 
to observe that the lady took it little to heart, and seems to 
have been very happy travelling with her Italian spouse, or 
inditing her “laboured nothings” to a few congenial spirits. 
Mr. Hayward, the editor of these volumes, objects very strongly 
to this particular phrase—the one applied to her by Gifford ; and, 
to show his approval, he has plentifully interspersed his pages 
with selections from them. In doing so, however, he has only 
shown either quantuld sapientid a man may wield the critical 
baton, or else how completely he has forgotten the maxim of 
“truth before friendship.” 

Mrs. Thrale was born of a good Welsh family, on the 16th 
of January, 1741. In her twenty-second year she married Mr. 
Thrale, the Southwark brewer, afterwards member for that 
borough. About two years after her marriage she was intro- 
duced to Dr. Johnson, who from that time to his death became 
a constant visiter, and sometimes a constant inmate, of her house 
at Streatham, a scene immortalized in Boswell’s Johnson, and 
tor ever associated with one of the greatest names in our literature. 
We should imagine, notwithstanding her own and her editor’s 
protests, that the impression of her which we gather from Bos- 
well is substantially correct. She was evidently a witty, lively, 
and very well read woman; but affected, flighty, very vain of 
her literature, and perhaps not on the whole a pattern of domestic 
virtue. Johnson rebuked her weaknesses; and Boswell has 
registered his rebukes with a somewhat malicious accuracy, 
adding some attempts of his own in the same line, which are 
ludicrous. But we cannot see that he is guilty of any mis- 
representations which substantially affect her character. 

After her husband’s death, she married Piozzi, an Italian sing- 
ing-master, for whom her passion was so violent that the effort 
which she made to break herself of it very nearly caused her death. 
As she was then turned forty, there is in this violent love-sickness 
alone something which delicacy‘revolts from, and we can scarcely 
wonder that it deeply wounded the feelings of her grown up 
daughters. Johnson, who had strongly dissuaded her from the 
match, afterwards, with characteristic good sense, endeavoured 
to make the best of it. But, before the year was out, Johnson 
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himself was dead; and very shortly, as we may suppose, under 
the influence of new scenes, new people, and new manners, the 
old life became a dream. It was in Italy that she fell in with 
the Della Cruscans, “a few English of both sexes whom chance 
had jumbled together at Florence, and who took a faney to 
while away their time in scribbling high-flown panegyrics on 
themselves, and complimentary ‘canzonettas’ on two or three 
Italians, who understood too little of the language in which they 
were written to be disgusted with them.”—(Gifford.) About the 
same time, a newspaper called the “ World” was started in Eng- 
land by a gentleman named Este, which, says Gifford, was 
perfectly unintelligible, and therefore much read. It suited this 
periodical to become the exponent and champion of Della Crusca, 
the head man of the school, and accordingly cargoes of the poetry 
were consigned to the editor from Florence, and introduced to the 
English public with a loud flourish of trumpets. Then it was that 
Gifford pointed his guns at the whole crew of sentimentalists who 
had come over in an Italian cockboat, to board “The Town.” If 
his firing was not equal to the Dunciad, his foes, at all events, 
were feebler than Pope’s; and they sank at once before his vol- 
leys. The shrieks and screams with which the onslaught was 
received still echo shrilly through Mrs. Piozzi’s letters. But 
Gifford has been very unjustly charged with brutality; for we 
will be bound that “ Thrale’s grey widow ” would have met with 
as little mercy from “the gentlemen of the Saturday Review,” 
as Mr. Thackeray so studiously designates the writers in that 
journal, as ever she did from the sharp old Tory scholar. After 
her return to England, Mrs. Piozzi divided her time pretty much 
between her seat in Wales, Brynbella, and Bath, where at the 
age of nearly eighty she fell in love with an actor, and where she 
ultimately died in 1822, in the eighty-second year of her age. 
There is nothing new in these volumes, and nothing very in- 
teresting; but they are a valuable testimony to the general 
truthfulness of Boswell. Mr. Hayward’s biographical sketch of 
Mrs. Thrale, prefixed to the first volume, is very well done, with 
much vivacity and discrimination. And, at all events, we may 
say that the book is absolutely necessary to all persons who wish 
to possess a complete Johnsonian library. 
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Private Diary of Travel ; Personal Services and Public Events 
during Mission and Employment with the European Armies in the 
Campaign of 1812, 1813, and 1814, from the Invasion of Russia 
to the Capture of Paris; by General Sir R. Wilson. (Murray.)— 
This volume is edited, as we are further informed in the title- 
page, by the general's nephew and son-in-law, the Rev.— Herbert. 
It is a family volume, full of the private feelings, passions, and 
prejudices of the writer. Sir R. Wilson was not a man to view 
either persons or things with calmness, and his writings betray 
all the distortion which characterised his conduct. His leading 
principle, of utter hatred to the French and every thing belonging 
to them, guided him into a subordinate series of prejudices, such 
as a leaning towards Turkey, both in its political and religious 
system, which otherwise one could scarcely have expected from 
such a man, His Turkish descriptions are among the best 
written and most amusing portions of the volume. Of Russia, 
his admiration was almost as unbounded as his detestation of 
France; yet it was, after all, the secondary and subordinate 
feeling. Still it was quite sufficient to forward the natural bias 
of his temperament, always leaning towards despotic institutions, 
until he became much more of a Russian than an Englishman. 

Sir R. Wilson had talents which, if they had been fairly 
devoted to the service of his country, would have given him a 
name second to few of his age. Unfortunately they were almost 
all performed in the Russian and Austrian service, and in a 
capacity wherein he found it impossible to claim public credit 
for his actions, whatever might have been the private sense 
entertained of them by those whom they most especially assisted. 
Iie was as good a diplomatist as he was a soldier, yet even in 
this line his country benefited but little by his talents. 

As for the present volume, it is one of considerable interest 
for the insight it affords into the domestic politics of certain 
great potentates of the day. At this distance of time, we are 
but little disposed to sympathize with its prejudices ; but we 
cannot read, without emotion, a description of the sensations and 
scenes following on events on which depended then the destiny 
of mankind, and to which even now that destiny owes its 
course, 
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The diary, apart from its passions, is written in a fresh, manly, 
unaffected style, with great modesty when treating of great 
actions, and of their recognition by great men, which would have 
turned a less vigorous head. We have many military descrip- 
tions of the grand actions of that wonderful period, written with 
especial ability, and removing all our sensations and excitement 
over transactions so often handled as to be thoroughly vulgarized. 
There are few new facts, and no new views, to be found in the 
volume; its merit lies in the peculiar interest it imparts to what 
we know by heart already. 


Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Grenville, Mrs. 
Delany. Edited by Lady Llanover. 3 vols. (Bentley.)—The 
present demand for every thing that can be called “ materials for 
history” or that presents sketches of society at any era, has 
evidently furnished the motive for committing the contents of 
these three volumes, unabridged and unwinnowed, to the hands of 
the printer. Mrs. Delany, of whom few modern readers will 
recollect more than that her name is frequently mentioned in 
Boswell’s “ Johnson,” passed through a long and far from event- 
ful career. She was born in 1700, and married at seventeen Mr. 
Pendarves, an elderly Cornish squire. This unnatural union 
is said to have been prompted by political motives, Lord Lans- 
downe somehow hoping to strengthen his electioneering strength © 
in Cornwall. The victim—for such she was—lived seven years, 
almost like a captive, immured in her husband’s antiquated man- 
sion. At the end of that term, however, slie was released by 
his death, and lived for nearly twenty years thereafter as a free, 
roving, and literary widow, passing much of her time in Ireland, 
where in 1743 she again married her second husband, Dr. Delany, 
being at the time Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, and afterwards Dean 
of Down. Mrs. Delany subsequently mixed much in literary, and 
even in royal, society. What is more to our present purpose, she 
was a liberal correspondent and industrious journal-writer, for her 
private amusement. The result is shewn in the three thick vol- 
umes now issued, which bring down the narrative only to the 
close of the reign of George IL, leaving not less than twenty-eight 
years of autobiographizing and letter-writing still to be printed. 
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In these, which will occupy (at least) three more volumes, we are 
promised a series of original memoranda and remarks upon the 
court and private life of George III. and his queen. Those now 
in our hand contain some entertaining pictures of life and manners 
in the time of the two first Georges. The grains of wheat they 
contain are well worth looking for; but skilful winnowing would 
have got rid of a large heap of chaff, and rendered the resulting 
work, so far, more accessible and interesting to general readers. 


History of Life and Times of Edmund Burke. Vol. 1Ut. By T. 
Macknight. (Chapman & Hall.)\—With this volume Mr. 
Macknight concludes his biography of Burke. The period over 
which the narrative extends ranges from 1782 to the death of 
the illustrious subject of the memoir in 1797, and includes, of 
course, the most memorable passages in his political as well as 
his literary career, embracing, as it does, not only the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings, but also the outbreak and consum- 
mation of the French Revolution, with which the name of Burke 
is so intimately associated in English minds. Mr. Macknight is 
not a genial biographer. So far from falling into the ordinary 
error of his class, and becoming a partisan and panegyrist of his 
hero, he runs rather into an opposite extreme. His judgments 
are harsh and stern. He is ready to impute questionable mo- 
tives; and his criticisms are bitter and acrid. The many 
admirers of Burke will not rest satisfied with the judgment pro- 
nounced in this work, either of his personal, his literary, or his 
public character. Apart from this want of appreciative sympathy, 
the work is carefully written, and presents, so far as facts are 
concerned, a fair and full, if not exhaustive, biography of the 
author of “ Reflections on the French Revolution.” 


Paul the Pope, and Paul the Friar ; a Story of an Interdict ; 
by J. Adolphus Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.)—Mr. Trollope 
professes to be absolute master of all matters pertaining to 
Italian policy. He has gone back to the dreary days of Paul V. 
to detail, in a semi-epic form, a quarrel between the pope and 
the republic of Venice—a quarrel of European interest in its own 
day, almost forgotten in the present, and one of the incidents o- 
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which was an interdict which the republic laughed at, and of 
which Mr. Trollope makes a mighty affair. Tis is very well for 
an historical romance, but the author professes to be writing his- 
tory. . He has taken a period and a story out of which a good 
series of scenes might be created by the fictionist ; but which, 
without embroidery, are scarcely bold enough to have grand 
historical pictures all to themselves. Mr. Trollope’s book is 
a large one; and, in order to make the most of his subject, he 
has become prolix and diffuse, till he has seriously injured the 
general effect of his narrative. Still, the period is one of no small 
importance, as the one in which the great political question 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant settled down into the 
form which it retained, without great alteration, for more than 
two centuries. The episode further serves well to illustrate the 
peculiar condition of Italian policy at the time of the downfal 
of the independence of the great republics of the middle ages. 
The story has, therefore, a sound and political moral well worth 
studying, In many respects, it could not have been in better 
hands, as Mr. Trollope is master of the modern Italian question ; 
but his views on the Papacy are so thoroughly one-sided, that 
we can neither depend on his deductions nor his illustrations, 
There are some points in which a little brag does no harm to 
the narrative of an historian, but the Papacy is not one of these ; 
and least of all at a time when she was making her final struggle 
for such remnants of power as she could preserve after the storm 
of the first half of the fifteenth century. Justice is but scantily 
given either to Venice or Rome, and the great want of individual 
passages, and high qualifications of the author, are both marred 
by the weakness of the principles on which he founds his views, 
and the narrowness of the foundation upon which he builds so 
rambling a superstructure. 


Revolutions in English History; by Robert Vaughan. Vol. II. 
(Parker & Son.)—Similar titles to the present, in foreign lan- 
guages, have been prefixed to some of the most important 
histories. To say nothing of Vertot, few historical works are 
of more interest than the revolutions of Italy and Venice. The 
work of Dr, Vaughan, without reaching so high a standard, 
VOL. IIL xX 
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nevertheless places many of the more stirring periods of our 
history in a point of view sometimes new, and always striking. 
The present volume takes up the religious revolutions, of which, 
of course, the main period is the reign of Henry VIII. Dr. 
Vaughan is here especially readable, and his book is in many 
parts as interesting as a novel. Divine as he is, he views the 
great events of that strange period in a spirit singularly impar- 
tial ; and the book may be read by all sects without fear of 
offence. This is no small praise to give to a chapter on the 
Reformation, written by a clergyman. Beyond this the book is 
full of information ; and the facts it narrates are told in a man- 
ner which impresses them on the memory much more than is 
usual in ordinary histories. 





TRAVELS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


The Prince of Wales in Canada and the United States; by 
N. A. Wood. (London: Bradbury & Evans.)—Most people 
are already acquainted with the letters written from America on 
the occasion of the Prince’s visit by the Times’ special corre- 
spondent, of which this publication is a reprint. The letters at 
the time were criticised as singularly unequal ; the manly tone 
of a clever English journalist struggling, not always successfully, 
against the influence of proximity to royalty, so peculiarly 
accessible to an English constitution. Our author—sufliciently 
just in his observations on every other matter—sees in the good 
humour, high spirits, and geniality of a youth of nineteen, in the 
midst of new scenes, excitement, and flattery, proofs of energy 
and magnanimity which, in an ordinary person, would have 
passed for ordinary traits of character. Apart from these, as a 
record of a princely progress so very different from the ordinary 
run of royal progresses, the work stands not only as one of the 
most interesting, but the most important, of its class. Without 
doubt, Mr. Wood’s narrative stands infinitely above the ram- 
bling, slipshod sketches of the American papers—not merely in 
‘style and spirit, but in the comparative obscuracy of flunkeyism, 
of which last the correspondents of the democratic newspapers 
‘of the model republic furnished some superb instances. 
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In his delineations of the princely adventures, Mr. Wood 
comes first in the field, and has no rival, because he has had no 
competitor with equal advantages to those given him by the 
influence of the journal he represented. But in the trodden 
field of American scenic description, he has produced some 
passages which equal—if they do not surpass—the effusions of 
previous travellers. Descriptive powers are absolutely necessary 
to the success of newspaper correspondence, and are cultivated 
and appreciated accordingly. For a graphic picture of a Cana- 
dian forest, or a fall of Niagara, “our own correspondent” is 
sure to stand first amongst his competitors. 

. The style of the work is simple and modest, amid many temp- 
tations to thec ontrary ; and the work itself, in its collected form, 
justifies the praise bestowed on the original letters. 


The Medical Missionary in China; a Narrative of Twenty 
Years’ Experience; by W. Lockhart, F.R.C.S. (Hurst & 
Blackett.)—It has often been remarked, that in no character does 
the Christian missionary obtain easier access, and win a readier 
acceptance among heathen nations, than in that of physician. 
As a mere visitor he is always suspected, and often expelled—as 
a preacher he is rarely understood, even in those cases when he 
is allowed to preach and can find hearers ; and, as a proselytizer, 
his efforts seldom attain even a semblance or promise of success 
without awakening the jealousy of native priests and sovereigns, 
and involving either the missionary himself or his converts, and 
sometimes both, in bitter persecution. But, as a curer of bodily 
ailments, the surgeon, with a little judgment and good fortune, 
may speedily acquire not only tolerance, but respect and confi- 
dence, among the people of almost any land; and from this 
point may begin the more appropriate work of his mission under 
manifold advantages. Upon this idea, and with a special view 
to the conversion of the Chinese, an association was formed in 
India, many years ago, with the title of the “ Medical Mission- 
ary Society,” of which Mr. Lockhart was a member and mis- 
sionary. It is thirty years since he left England for the East ; 
his first position being that of head of the hospital in Macao, 
Here he remained long enough to attain sufficient proficiency in 
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the Chinese language ; and was then transferred successively to 
other stations and establishments connected with the society in 
different parts of China. In the present volume he gives an 
account of the experiences he derived from this prolonged resi- 
dence, and wide investigation, in the Celestial Empire. It is full 
of curious matter, especially in reference to the author’s own 
profession. His description of the strange theories, and still 
stranger practice, of the Chinese in all questions relating to 
health and disease, are highly interesting. In the character of 
missionary Mr. Lockhart modestly assumes merely a secondary 
function ; a “medical missionary,” he says, “should be a lay 
teacher.” But he looks with sanguine anticipations to the bene- 
ficial effect which preaching, whether lay or clerical, the distribu- 
tion of bibles and other evangelizing efforts, are, as he believes, 
calculated to produce, in spite of the utter failure of every 
attempt hitherto made to arouse the Chinese from the intense 
apathy with which they are accustomed to regard all questions 
of religion. 


The Great Sahara. Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains; 
by H. B. Tristram. (Murray.)—Mr. Tristram has presented 
us with a very light and lively volume of travel and gossip. He 
pretends to no higher character for his work, which, as he says 
himself, is merely the contents, written out somewhat at length, 
“of a journal kept at such spare moments as could be snatched 
from the urgent labours of composing, cooking, horse-feeding, 
and preserving specimens.” The author visited Algeria in com- 
pany with a friend—both tourists being clergymen, and both in 
search of health; and this primary object being happily attained, 
afterwards extended their journey through those contiguous 
regions indicated in the title-page. Their tour is varied by the 
occurrence of divers scrapes and vicissitudes, such as African 
travellers are seldom permitted to escape, from thievish atten- 
dants, suspicious natives, hard fare, and the “chapter of acci- 
dents.” In his account of their wanderings, Mr. Tristram mixes 
philosophy with fun in a very agreeable combination, and suo- 
ceeds in avoiding the fault of dulness on one hand, or flippancy 
on the other. 
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Egyptian Chronicles ; with a Harmony of Sacred and Egyptian 
Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities ; by William Palmer. (Longman.)—The author of this 
book cannot be suspected of avoiding the difficulties of his sub- 
ject. In these days of popular literature, it is really alarming 
to see the mass of tough reasoning and strange-looking figures 
which the reader is required to master and interpret. He will 
not be relieved when he learns that, after all his labour, the 
results he will attain are altogether uncertain; to which, some 
will be inclined to add, that, even if certainty could be obtained, 
it would scarcely be worth having. In fact, it is somewhat 
disheartening to find, after wading through many pages of 
difficult argument, that he has got at little more than a list of | 
names, and that even these are doubtful. When all our re- 
searches have failed to determine whether one of the principal 
names on the Egyptian monuments is that of a king or a god ; 
and if the former, whether he flourished before or after the de- 
luge, we are bound to confess that the task is not a very hope- 
ful one. It would not seem much more amusing than hopeful, 
but for the mysterious interest which hangs over every thing 
pertaining to these strange people, and which attracts us even 
to the harsh disquisitions and crabbed theories discussed in the 
present volume. 

Mr. Palmer has some good criticisms on the Greek writers on 
the subject, about the most readable portion of his work. He 
is well up, as a matter of course, on Bunsen and his school, whose 
theories he combats with a learning more easily admired than 
comprehended. 

To the archeologists, with whom the dryness of any subject is 
only an additional recommendation, the researches of Mr. 
Palmer will be doubly welcome, as including much really useful 
information, with an amount of learned perplexity sufficient for 
the most industrious ingenuity to exercise itself. 

Mr. Palmer shrinks from no labour. The appendix, as unos- 
tentatiously announced, on Babylonian and Assyrian antiquities, 
is a lengthy and most laborious dissertation, exhausting all that 
has previously been written on the subject, without much 
novelty, but with good arrangement, and putting the real posi- 
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tion of our knowledge on the subject in a clear light. In fact, 
the well-intentioned enthusiasm of those who find in every As- 
syrian monument a scripture illustration, deserves a check, as 
only injuring the cause it is intended to serve. 

If learning and labour gave a title to success, few writers 
have more fairly earned it than Mr. Palmer. 


The Polar Regions; by Sir J. Richardson. (A. & C. Black.) — 
This volume is, in substance, the reprint of an article contributed 
by the author to the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
“ extended,” as the preface mentions, by more detailed exposi- 
tions of the various subjects it embraces, under the idea that “its 
appearance as a substantive work would supply a want.” To 
this conclusion we readily assent. Arctic exploration is a subject 
on which much public interest has recently been concentrated, 
and the publication of a work such as is presented in the volume 
before us was manifestly “ wanted.” No one could claim a better 
title to discuss them than Sir J. Richardson ; and after the many 
interesting narratives heretofore written by Ross, Kane, and 
M‘Clintock, the work now sent forth by Sir J. Richardson will 
take a fair place, as presenting in a condensed form, and in very 
lucid order, the theories and the results, the objects and the 
achievements, of Arctic exploration during the past century. 


The English Sportsman in the Western Prairies; by the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley. (Hurst & Blackett.)—Englishmen are 
essentially 2 locomotive race, whom the slightest inducement 
will attract to the very ends of the earth. To see an eclipse— 
to take the photograph of an iceberg—to catch salmon, or shoot 
walrus under conditions of such delightful perplexity that in 
the event of failure they would be left dinnerless—is an ample 
provocative for the longest journey, even though entailing much 
personal endurance, and requiring no inconsiderable expense. 
In search of wealth, or of health—in the hope of acquiring a 
good return for their investments, or a pleasant distinction for 
their ennui—the Briton thinks nothing of travelling several 
thousand miles by sea and land, east, west, north, and south. 
He will go to Norway fiords for salmon, which poachers, 
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“ eisterers,” and the urgent demand of the London fishmongers, 
render unattainable to the fair and gentlemanly fly-figher at home. 
Upon a similar impulse he travels to the Cape in the hope of 
shooting spring-boks and elephants—to Australia for kangaroos 
—to India for pigs and tigers. By this impulse for sport, the 
author of the handsome volume before us has been induced to 
undertake several rather extensive journeys. Not long since he 
visited the south of France, and on his return gave the English 
public some very curious information touching the ideas and 
the apparatus which prevail in that country for the propagation 
of what is called “Je sport.” Last autumn Mr. G, Berkeley 
broke new ground, crossing the Atlantic to the great Western 
republic, and plunging into the depths of the vast American 
prairies in search of buffalo and other quarry, such as in our 
narrow and crowded isles have been almost extinct since the 
geological periods. The results of his adventures, and the inci- 
dents that occurred during his journey, are told in a very inte- 
resting way in the work before us. Whether the result will 
tempt many imitators to follow in the same treck, and make 
North America one of the hunting-grounds frequented by 
British sportsmen during the autumnal recess, we cannot say. 
Mr. Berkeley, as he writes, seems to have been quite satisfied 
with the events. His enjoyment of sport more than counter- 
balanced the time, trouble, and money expended in its pursuit. 
The stay-at-home reader has certainly no reason to complain. 
The narrative which Mr. Grantley Berkeley has furnished is 
very pleasantly written, and very elaborately illustrated, and 
altogether presents one of the best among the many good 
“ sporting” works that have lately issued from the press. 


Season with the Sea-Horses; or, Sporting Adventures on the 
Northern Seas ; by James Lamont, F.S.S. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
—NMr. Lamont was bred to the law; but, like many other spirited 
natures, took to a less arduous line of existence and amusement. 
He indulges in one of the sporting phases which embody in 
themselves so many of the attributes of your true Briton—his 
love of roaming—of field sports—and of danger, always provided 
that the said danger be not carried too far. There is a further 
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excitement in the peculiar kind of sport adopted by our author; 
namely, that it is sure to lead to writing a book. Mr. Lamont 
has written a book—and a very amusing one. He sets off to 
the north in aristocratic company, dispenses with commonplace 
northern voyages, as Norway and the North Cape, and boldly 
pushes for Spitzbergen. Walruses and Spitzbergen seals are 
the game of his choice. These animals, whatever other honour 
they may afford to their destroyer, assuredly would not seem to 
give him much opportunity of distinguishing himself as a shot. 
The marksman who could not hit a walrus basking in the sun, 
must be something worse than a novice. But the seal can only 
be shot dead with any certainty through the brain; and if 
wounded, however severely, escapes into the water. The brain 
in the Spitzbergen seal is very small, so that there is more than 
ordinary skill attending the sport. Again, though the walrus is 
probably inoffensive, it is not always safe trifling with an animal 
of his strength and size when in his own element. All this not 
only gives excitement to the chase; but, what is more to the 
present purpose, gives interest to the book. The party occa- 
sionally diversifies their amusement by attacking a troop of 
bears. Whatever danger there may seem in the idea, there is 
but little in the reality, and bruin is despatched with very little 
more ceremony than his fellow-citizen the seal. Novelty of 
position and some good writing give this book a fair claim to 
rank amongst the most readable works of its class. 


Handbook to the Cathedrals of England; Southern Division. 
2 vols. (Murray.)—Mr. Murray is the handbook publisher, par 
excellence. His range extends every year, not only in regard to 
localities but to topics. He has nearly exhausted Europe as a 
traveller, and now breaks fresh ground, metaphysically speaking, 
as antiquarian and art critic. After countries come cathedrals, 
In the two volumes now issued, as will be seen from the title- 
page, only a portion of the English cathedrals are descibed ; but 
the completion of the work may, we understand, be very shortly 
expected. So far as it extends, the purpose of the “ handbook ” 
is excellently fulfilled. In extent it hits a judicious mean be- 
tween the meagre and skeleton guide-books—of which the origin 
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of every particular form have on hand an assortment equally 
copious and unsatisfactory for the visitor—and the large 
volumes so laboriously edited by Britton, Pugin, Wickle, and 
Rickman. Necessarily preserving the character of a book of 
reference, which no one is expected to read right through, the 
volumes contain a well-digested mass of information, historical 
and architectural, touching the various cathedrals in the south 
of England, and rendered further valuable by abundant illustra- 
tions, equally admirable for the beauty of their execution and 
for their correctness. Some brief biographies of the most 
eminent bishops of the several sees are appended to the hand- 
book, and the descriptions of architectural detail are pleasantly 
diversified with historical and personal anecdotes. 


Annales Cambriee; edited by the Rev. John Williams ab 
Ithel. (London: Longman.)—The Welsh have been fortunate 
in their national historians, for a people with so small a history. 
From Geraldus Cambrensis, through a succession of Welsh 
names, the praises of the principality have been said or sung in 
language more or less choice, but always equally enthusiastic. 
The present volume is one of the earliest, if not the earliest of 
the Welsh chronicles extant. It begins with St. Patrick, and 
grows diffuse about the time of Merlin, becomes trustworthy 
when it gets to Thomas & Becket, and is really valuable when it 
reaches Edward I. It narrates the conquest of Wales with con- 
siderable fidelity, and not more of national spirit than might 
have been expected. The chronicle is, like the rest of its kind, 
full of monkish spirit and legends, but its tone and style is above 
the ordinary monkish level. 

It is not often that a national history finds an editor with a 
name so thoroughly national. Mr. Ab Ithel, editing the oldest 
Welsh chronicle, is a piece of literary congruity which really is 
perfect in its kind. The editor undertakes the publication under 
the direct authority of the Treasury, and the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and has shown himself in every way well 
qualified for his task. 


The Pilgrim; a Dialogue on the Life and Actions of King 
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Henry VIII. By William Thomas, Clerk of the Council to 
Edward VI. Edited by J. A. Froude, (London: Parker & 
Son. )—Political pamphleteering, carried to so great a height in the 
later years of our history until merged into newspaper articles, 
begun early amongst us. The present book is an instance. It 
purports to be a dialogue between an Italian and the author, in 
which the former attacks, and the latter defends, the memory of 
the Tudor monarch. It assumes to have been composed on the 
continent, with the view of giving the world the popular view of 
the life and history of Henry VIII. That popular view is 
eminently favourable; and it may now be said in its support, that 
the familiar style in which Henry still continues to be spoken 
of, and which has lasted so long, could not have crept into such 
general adoption unless the king had really obtained the regard 
of the mass of the people. The editor has enriched the volume 
with notes from the archives of Paris and Brussels, into which 
he has examined with great care, He, too, is a warm partisan 
‘of Henry, and declares that his researches into the papers of men, 
likely of all others to be unfriendly to him, have led to no dis- 
covery of any action which may be fairly blamed. He points out 
that Henry had no standing army; that his sole defence was a 
small body-guard ; and that he had no means whatever of resist- 
ing any general disaffection on the part of his subjects. Mr. 
Froude enters at length into the vexed question of the guilt of 
Anne Boleyn, of which he is a firm believer. No doubt, the long 
reign of her daughter had a tendency to stifle the evidence against 
her, and there is little doubt at present that more can be said to 
justify Henry than was once believed. As for the Pilgrim itself, 
it bears the stamp of contemporaneous writing ; and, under the 
circumstances, forms one of the most curious party brochures in 
our literature. It is well worthy the prominence given to it by the 
name and labours of Mr. Froude. It adds one to the many 
reasons for rectifying our opinion of a monarch, whose acts of 
tyranny to those immediately brought into contact with him no 
one can deny, but who has perhaps been much misrepresented as 
to his private actions, and still more as to his dealings with the 
general body of his subjects. 
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Scrence anD Natura History. 

The Coal-Fields of Great Britain—their History, Structure, and 
Duration; by Edward Hall. (London: Stanford.)—It was not 
very long ago that the British public was frightened by a 
calculation, that at the rate of consumption at which we are 
going on, our coal-fields would be exhausted in the present 
generation. This rather startling assertion was met on the 
other side by an anti-alarmist, who declared that the coal-fields 
‘of South Wales alone were sufficient to supply the nation for 
five thousand years. More moderate people have taken the 
medium, and tell us that we may rest secure for five hundred 
years. The present generation has as little to do with five 
hundred years hence as with five thousand; yet the former 
number is appreciable in the history of a nation, and we should 
not like to believe that our material prosperity would go out all 
at once, even five hundred years hence, for lack of fuel. The 
truth is, we can form no possible estimate, either of our con- 
sumption, or of the quantity of coal they can get at, a century 
hence. With our present appliances an enormous quantity of 
coal is wasted, and a still greater quantity lies at such a depth 
that we cannot get it out. It is quite possible that future im- 
provements may lessen the one and make the other more 
practicable than at present. On the other hand, the increase 
of consumption progresses at an enormous rate, and there is no 
foreseeing to what it may attain at the end of the century. 

All the various subjects connected with the coal supply are 
well and fairly treated in the present volume, which is the work 
of a practical man employed on the geological survey. We 
have a succinct description of the several coal-fields, and a care- 
ful estimate of the supplies to be expected from each. The 
geologist will find the known facts regarding the strata associated 
with the coal, and the convulsions to which it has been subjected, 
collected together, and set forth in a clear and simple manner. 
The commencing student would, in fact, find Mr. Hall’s book of 
‘great service in mastering a subject which is, on the whole, 
perhaps the most interesting in geology, and of that knowledge 
forming a key to all the great operations of nature in early times. 

Mr. Hall’s book contains some interesting accounts of mining 
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operations, which he believes that we can carry down much 
deeper than at present. There is no knowing the result of 
extension of our powers in this way, not alone in working 
known coal-fields at great depth, but in discovering new ones 
at present covered by overlying strata 


History of the Spiders of Great Britain and Ireland; by John 
Blackwell, F.L.S. (Hardwicke.)—In our last Number we 
mentioned with deserved praise the volume in which Messrs. 
Samuelson and Hicks had given us the “ History of the Honey 
Bee.” Mr. Blackwell has now performed the same service for 
the spider, and has done it equally well. His book, which, we 
may remark, is produced under the auspices of the Royal Society, 
contains a full and highly curious account of the varieties, 
habits, instinct, and domestic economy of the Arachnoids. 
In relation to men, these insects have neither the practical 
nor the moral utility of the bee or the ant. We do not rob 
them of their honey, or adopt them as examples of industry. 
They may be sometimes used to point morals and adorn tales; 
but we repudiate their personal acqaintance, treating them as 
enemies to whom no quarter is to be extended, and indeed 
keeping on foot a standing army of housemaids, specially pro- 
vided with deadly weapons for their destruction. To those who 
will study their habitudes in a sympathizing spirit, they become 
very attractive; and in point of fact, in number and variety of 
species, difference of forms, instincts, and modes of life, the 
spider tribe presents a far richer field for discovery and com- 
parison than perhaps any other member of the insect world. 
Through this field the reader is conducted by Mr. Blackwell, 
and will find himself in company with a most instructive and 
entertaining guide. 





NoveELs. 

The World's Verdict; by the Author of the “ Morals of May- 
fair.” (Hurst & Blackett.)—A novel for which Mudie would 
not subscribe, and which lady readers were warned against 
perusing, simply because it was “too bad,” gained, of course, 
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considerable notoriety. This was the amount of success achieved 
by the “Morals of May-fair.” Such as it was, however, it 
sufficed to tempt the writer and the publisher to make a second 
venture, and the result is seen in the three volumes now before 
us. “The World's Verdict” shows, on some points, an im- 
provement upon its predecessor. The plot is better constructed, 
the characters more naturally drawn, and the story cannot be 
called immoral, although it still lingers within the borders of 
May-fair and impropriety. The chief interest rests between 
George Rutherford, an artist, and a young lady who knows no 
other name than that of Lily Von Eidelhof. They make ac- 
quaintance at Brighton, where Rutherford is recruiting his 
health, and Lily is living, or starving as governess pupil, in an 
“establishment for young ladies.” Of course they fall in love 
incontinently, in spite of all the dictates of prudence and pro- 
priety, for Lily's parentage is unknown even to herself, and 
Rutherford has a wife already. As the tale unfolds, which is 
managed very dexterously, we learn that the young lady is in 
reality grand-daughter and heiress to a British peer, whose son 
married secretly and abroad; and are further shown how George 
Rutherford was trapped into marrying the possessor of a hand- 
some person and fine eyes, but an incorrigible flirt, and with an 
infinitesimal respect for moral restraints. The ill-matched pair 
had long been separated when the Brighton meeting takes 
place ; and the subsequent conflict of duty and passion on the 
artist’s side—for Lily is never told the truth until the time is 
eome for the catastrophe—leads to scenes and incidents of very 
striking character. The “situation” is one which French 
novelists have described a thousand times, and with far more 
freedom of handling. In natural life the difficulty is solved by 
an appeal to Sir Cresswell Cresswell. The present author adopts 
a different, and, for dramatic effect, a more artistic, mode of 
winding up the story. 


Evan Harrington; by George Meredith. (Bradbury & 
Evans.)—In the pages of “Once a-Week,” the reading: public 
has already become acquainted with this new production of 
the ingenious author of “The Shaving of Shagpat.” In its 
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niew form of a three volume novel, the fiction, unlike most other. 
novels of periodical parentage, rather gains than loses. The 
originality of characterization, and the curious complications of 
the plot, stand out in bolder relief when thus presented in a 
single view, than when broken into fragments to fit the mecha- 
nical exigences of a weekly serial. In accepting a tailor as his 
hero, Mr. Meredith is indeed not entirely original. Alton Locke’s 
“tailor and poet” was born, literally speaking, some time before 
him. In real life, moreover, “ tailordom” has produced many 
scions of the true heroic order. In art, we find an Andrea del 
Sarto rather proud of the distinction derived from his fraternal 
trade, while.Annibal Caracci and our own Jackson confessed to a 
sartorial origin. In literature, Hans Christian Andersen has risen 
to his present eminence aboriginally from the tailor’s board ; and 
“ Quarterly” Gifford belonged to a cognate department of 
manipulative industry. Not to go back to the older chronicles, 
which, by the examples of Sir John Hookwood and General 
Elliott, show, that if “nine tailors make a man,” one can some- 
times become a warrior and patriot. Ample proofs have been 
afforded in the records of our own day, that members and scions 
of any branch of trade can display the most exalted heroism, and 
rise to the highest distinctions which intellect or dessert can win 
from a grateful country. In making his hero a tailor, and the son 
of a tailor, Mr. Meredith has therefore done nothing to spoil the 
susceptibilities of any novel-reader who has acquired somewhat 
better tastes than those of the old and effete “ silver fork” school. 
As a piece of literary art, his novel may justly claim a high rank. 
It is written in avery spirited and dramatic style, the characters 
are sharply cut, and in the dialogue the only fault that can be 
found is, that it is much too smart and sparkling to be natural. 


My Share of the World, an Autobiography; by Frances Brown. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) —The first appearance of a popular 
poetess as a writer of prose fiction, has naturally excited much 
interest in literary circles. The result is, on the whole, satis- 
factory.. “My Share of the World” may deservedly claim a 
rank far above the line of ordinary novels. The scene is laid 
in times’ and places which of themselves furnish a new and 
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attractive framework for romance. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester of a past century, when England still regarded the profits 
of her slave-trade among the largest returns of her legitimate 
commerce, and when Lancashire was still innocent of steam- 
engines and power-looms, present a background, and furnish “set 
scenes”*whereon the action of a most romantic drama may be 
effectively conducted. The authoress of the novel before us 
has admirably filled up the scenes so judiciously chosen. Her 
plot is well constructed. The story is rich in incident, and 
enlivened by many passages of sparkling dialogue and brilliant 
narration Altogether, the work does not belie the promise 
presented by the former productions of its gifted writer. It is 
one of the undoubted successes of the seasons. 


The Wild Huntress; by Captain Mayne Reid. (London: 
Bentley.)—Every one knows what kind of tale Captain Reid 
would found upon such a title. He is more active and dashing 
than ever, breathing the wild air of the far west with all the 
feeling and enthusiasm which has imparted so singular an interest 
to his previous works. His hero, a former Captain of Rangers, 
gets a government grant in Tennessee, where he has to encoun- 
ter a wild adventurer who had already established himself on 
the property. The difficulties of our proprietor with this 
gentleman, one of the roughest of the rough customers, is cha- 
racteristic of the west, and gives occasion to some of the author's 
most dashing writing. There is not much story in the volume, 
of which the main interest lies in the descriptions. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Social Aspects of the Italian Revolution ; by Theodosia Trollope. 
—This volume consists of a collection of letters reprinted from 
the Atheneum. They are written from Florence during the 
period immediately preceding the flight of the grand duke. 
Unluckily they stop here, and fail to give us the moral of the 
tale in the yet more important events which succeeded. How- 
ever, the book contains some lively sketches, written often in 
the affectedly off-hand way in which modern writers—ladies 
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especially, treat serious subjects; and which we regret all the 
more, that the writer in other passages gives evident proofs of 
capability, with a sounder and better style. 


Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft ; by Harriet Martineau. 
(Bradbury & Evans.)—Once upon a time Miss Martineau en- 
deavoured to establish a new and very peculiar “school” of 
moral and religious reforms. The attempt happily failed. It is 
much to her credit that she has since redeemed her bygone 
errors, and become in the best sense, and with the most bene- 
ficial effect, a practical reformer. Her efforts in this way have 
principally been addressed to the industrial classes, in all their 
various conditions of locality and occupation— the town operative, 
the farm-labourer, the cottager with his half-acre of garden, the 
artisan with his two back rooms on the third floor. To all she 
has a word in season, and a maxim of sound practical advice. 
She teaches them how to make the most of their time, their 
money, their land, and their labour; how to preserve health 
even in the crowded alley; and how to live comfortably at less 
expense than they now incur in their slovenly and slipshod 
existence, amidst dirt, discomfort, and disorder of every sort. 
These lessons are, moreover, conveyed in a very pleasant style, 
easy and graceful at all times, and yet natural almost to home- 
liness. Originally published in separate articles as skotches in 
the pages of Once a-Week and other periodicals, the papers com- 
posing the present volume are now brought together and pre- 
sented in a form which, if it may not attain a wide circulation, 
is more permanent and more convenient than when the contents 
were left scattered among the miscellaneous contents of the 
several magazines. 


Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Annotated. By J. Walker Wilkins. (Longmans.)—Though 
England, never having known the despotism of France, has not 
cultivated to such an extent the epigram by which it was 
tempered,” her literature is by no means barren of that species 
of poetical production. All our poets, from Chaucer downwards, 
have written epigrams, some of them rather copiously, and a 
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complete collection, properly illuminated with explanatory notes, 
would constitute a voluminous and highly interesting work. 
Naturally enough, epigram-writing flourished best in times of 
keen contest—political, religious, literary, or social; and its 
character changed in accordance with the prevailing controversy 
of the time. It is also natural that the most abundant and the 
sharpest volleys of these light missiles should be discharged by 
the party who, for the time being, were undermost. In Mr. 
Wilkins’s volume, accordingly, we find a much larger collection 
of Jacobite than of Whig epigrams, and the former are endowed 
with a subtler wit and keener sting. As specimens of versifica- 
tion, these fugitive pieces are, generally speaking, rugged enough. 
Their authors wrote “with a purpose,” and thought more of 
venting their wrath upon an opponent than of rhyme or metre, 
This, if it derogates from their poetical merit, gives them the 
compensatory grace of naturalness. Altogether, the collection is 
one of very high interest, and Mr. Wilkins has added to its 
value by a number of judicious notes and a well-arranged index. 


Ways and Words of Men of Letters; by the Rev. J. Pyecroft. 
(Booth.)—“ Anecdote books,” numerous as they may be, 
always command a wide circle of readers, especially if the 
collected stories are selected with a little tact, and grouped 
round some visible centre of interest. Mr. Pyecrott has pro- 
vided both. His subject comprises a wide range both in time 
and space. There have been men of letters in all ages, at. any 
rate since phonetic superseded pictorial representation, and in 
all countries that pretended to be civilized in the slightest 
degree. In the present volume, the author chiefly restricts 
himself to English literature, and comparatively modern 
times. There is necessarily not much of actual novelty in his 
collection. By the very nature of things, any thing extraordinary 
that befalls “a man of letters,” or even any good thing which he 
may have said, is pretty sure to be published either by himself or 
others. But if the anecdotes are seldom new, they are invariably 
well told, appositely introduced, and worked together with a skil- 
fulhand. More is not wanted to make the volume very pleasant 
reading. 
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Negroes and Negro Slavery. By J. H. Van Eyric, M.D; 
(London: Triibner.)—Mr. Van Eyric is an American, and a pro- 
slavery man of the most uncompromising class, The negro is an 
inferior race, and slavery is his normal condition: this is the theme 
on which Mr. Van Eyric founds his discourse. The assumption 
that the white man and the black belong to the same race, is “a 
most disgusting, impious, and unnatural imposture,” invented 
by designing despots asa weapon of attack against the glorious 
fabric of American freedom. The doctor supports his theory by 
a mass of natural-history observations, in which he proves the 
inferiority of the negro organization as a mere animal. Asa 
thinking being, the inferiority is infinitely greater; the negro is in- 
sensible to the higher passions and nobler emotions—he isa child 
all his life, and, like a child, must be governed by the rod. His 
very face is incapable of reflecting any but the most ignoble ideas ; 
his sensations, especially with regard to flogging, are obtuse to 
the last degree. All this our American Caucasian proves to 
demonstration by anatomical observation. This is rather a new 
way of settling the dispute now raging between the various 
sections of the American Union ; and, if it can be carried out, 
removes the difficulty at once. The theory is further popularized 
by illustrations. We have a very intellectual Caucasian face 
set beside a very brutalized negro physiognomy. The contrast is 
striking, no doubt ; but we have in the back streets of the Cau- 
casian city of London, some white faces brutal enough to bear 
comparison with that of any negro. What if the visages some- 
times to be seen outside a gin-shop were engraved, in contrast 
with those of some one of our great poets or philosophers, to 
prove that it was “ disgusting, impious, irrational,’ to assert that 
an inhabitant of Drury Lane sprung from a common origin with 
a British senator? All the arguments about incapacity for 
noble emotions, obtuseness, and feeling, and so forth, might be 
used with just as much effect in the one case as in the other. 
The book is so far useful as summarizing all that can be said in 
favour of the degradation and inferiority of the African race. 


The Tragedy of Life. By Joun H. Brenton. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.)—The “tragedy” in question is the tragedy of madness, 
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founded, we are told, on facts which had occurred in the expe- 
rience of a physician. There is a terrible interest about the 
aberration of the human mind, which gives value to almost any 
work on the subject—one of the least exhaustible in literature. 
The series of stories of which the two volumes consist, offer us 
no new insight into the terrible phenomena of madness ; but they 
give us several striking phases of disease, and one or two tales of 
more than common pathos. The shorter tales are comprised in 
tle second volume, and many of them bear the impress of actual 
occurrence. The first volume consists of a single story—in great 
part fictiona—which turns on the madness of a husband, who has 
the art to conceal the malady from every one but his wife. This 
is one of the most fearful of the positions which social madness 
can assume, and is too dark for the elaboration which the author 
has given it. It is scarcely a palliation to the terrors of the tale, 
to say that it is natural: we shrink all the more from dwelling 
on distress so fearful, from knowing that it is possible. The work, 
like others of its class, and above many of them, will be wel- 
come to readers of morbid imagination. 








Nores on New Frenca Books. 

(uvres et Correspondance inédites d’Alexis de Tocqueville, 
publiges par M. Gustave de Beaumont. (M. Lévy.)—These most 
interesting fragments of a great writer, introduced by a notice 
of like interest from one who knew and understood him better 
than any other friend or contemporary, form perhaps the most 
noteworthy publication of the past quarter in France. Among 
them are two chapters of the work which was to have appeared 
in continuation of “ L’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution,” headed 
respectively, “ Comment la République était préte a trower un 
maitre,’ and “ Comment la nation, en cessant d'étre républicaine, 
était resté révolutionnaire.” The first passage is well adapted to 
arouse curiosity and regret :—“If any one wishes to give him- 
self one of the strangest spectacles which have ever appeared in 
boman affairs, he should examine the interior of this republic, 
which was making Europe tremble.” In six years it had be- 
come necessary to pass a stringent law for the shutting of shops, 
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and abstinence from labour, on the days of the ridiculous fétes; 
as Austria now insists on the opening of shops in Venice on 
Garibaldi’s birth-day ; but people could not be fined and im- 
prisoned into any longer treating them seriously. “As the name 
of citizen had come to be considered a gross form of address, of 
which nobody now chose to make use, the government had pla- 
carded all the public places with the words, Jci l’on s’honore du 
titre de citoyen.” Among the letters are many to English friends, 
Lord Radnor, Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. H. Reeve, Mrs. Grote, and 
others. A letter to his early and constant friend, M. Louis de 
Kergorlay, gives so full and pleasing an impression of the man, 
that we are tempted to translate it. The Mary of the letter is 
the English wife to whom De Tocqueville was so tenderly and 
unalterably attached. 
“ Tocqueville, 11th June, 1837. 
“Up to this time, my dear friend, I have had a sad journey, 
I was no sooner here than I was seized by one of those terrible 
nervous attacks of the stomach that you remember. I had not 
had one for nineteen months, but this may count for two, so 
frightful was it. It has left behind a state of uneasiness and 
weakness, which does not allow of either working or walking 
much, and gives me up to idleness and dreaming, two things 
which, as you know, are. not very good for me. I fall: back 
heavily on myself, I agitate and tire myself out in the void of 
my spirit, and when I try at last to escape from it, physical fa- 
tigue brings me back. It is cruel to have a mind so little sound 
that it cannot live, so to speak, but by violent remedies, such as 
labour, movement, passions. We have often regretted you these 
twelve days past, Mary and I. You would fill up our solitude 
by your sole presence; for it is only with you that I can talk, 
and always interest myself whatever the talk may be. The 
winter just past has left me very pleasant memories in this re- 
spect ; never has our intimacy had a stronger or more constant 
charm for me than during the months I have spent at Paris. I 
cannot tell: you bow precious a thing our friendship is to me, 
what force, light, and good and holy inspirations I draw from it. 
I am always repeating this to you, but it is because I am always 
feeling it. When in ourchildhood we were so united, I could not 
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help fearing time, and what people call real life, might loosen ties 
which I felt so sweet, but I see every day that they grow closer.” 

One cannot but regret that many intelligible reasons have 
prevented the publication of much correspondence on the events 
of 1848, and on the proceedings of the National Assembly, 
which, from such a source, would have been of so much interest. 
In a letter of July 21st in that year, he says—“I have never 
doubted for one moment since February that we should have a 
great battle in Paris. I have said it, repeated it, and written it 
a hundred times; and the days of June surprised me only by the 
colossal proportions the combat assumed. The victory has given 
back a part of the ground which had been lost to social order. 
* * * © But I have not faith in the future. I feel a pro- 
found sadness, which arises much less from immediate apprehen- 
sions (though great) than from the absence of hope. I know 
not if I can hope still to see established in our country a govern- 
ment at once regular, strong, and liberal. This ideal has been 
the dream of all my youth, as you know, and also of all my ma- 
ture years till now. * * * * It is not that I expect an 
uninterrupted succession of revolutions. On the contrary, I 
look for pretty long intervals of order, tranquillity, and pros- 
perity; but the firm and definitive establishment of a good social 
and political state—how am I still to believe in that?” We 
must make no more extracts, but strongly advise the reader to 
get the book, and so become intimately acquainted with a good 
and great man. One hint for Mr. Panizzi we will, however, 
take from a letter of July, 1857, after De Tocqueville’s last visit 
to England :—“ The chief object of my journey was a search I 
had to make in the British Museum. There are to be found 
there about twelve thousand pamphlets published in France on 
the French Revolution, and at the time. It is a larger collec- 
tion than any we possess, but was, nevertheless, almost useless 
to me for want of a catalogue.” 


Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Bordas-Demoulin, par F. 
Huet. (M. Lévy.)—This account of the literary life of a:devoted 
philosopher, who did so much less for himself than for literature 
and for the public good, that he died in a hospital two years ago, 
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is by a friend and disciple. According to him, it was Bordas- 
Demoulin’s priveiple that Christianity was the synonym of in- 
d: finite progress. He zealously pleaded for the old Gallican 
liberties »sgainst the prevailing ultramontane section of the 
French Church. He was the author of an excel'ent account of 
the Cartesian philosophy. Of an unsociable and ungenial 
temperament, and poor, Bordas-Demoulin, though a philosopher, 
was not happy; but his untiring earnestness and faith, his free- 
dom from quackery or sophistry, and his lifelong struggle for 
what he held the truth, have deservedly gained him a name and 
influence in France. Whether Franee goes to war for an idea 
or not, here isa Frenchman who fought manfully, and all his 
life, and died for one. 


Economie Rurale de la France depuis 1789, par Léonce de 
Lavergne. (Guillaumin.)—After examining in a former work 
the progress of agriculture in England and its causes, M. de 
Lavergue here asks, what has been the influence upon agricul- 
ture in France of the Revolution? Dividing the country into 
six districts, he describes them agriculturally in turn, their 
products and their resources, their past and probable future. 
“Freedom of trade and freedom of cultivation,” he takes as the 
basis of an assured progress. M. de Lavergne is an excellent 
writer, and the sagacity of his views and the attraction of bis 
style have caused the first edition of his work to be very rapidly 
exhausted. A curious proof of the interest with which English 
agricultural progress is now followed by our neighbours, is a 
periodical work lately mentioned by him in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ; M. Robiou de La Tréhonnais, a French gentleman set- 
tled in England, has carried on for two years a quarterly journal 
devoted to the subject for the benefit of his countrymen. 


Le Principe des Nationalités, par Maximin Deloche. (Guil- 
laumin.)—It is clear that a new principle of right is gaining 
ground in European international politics, or at least that a 
principle hitherto subordinate is coming to the front—the prin- 
ciple of nationality. What is it? That is a question not so 
easily answered as it might at first sight appear to be. Language 
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alone is not a perfect test, nor race alone, nor geographical limits ; 
though where the three elements combine we have that étre 
nouveau, a perfect nationality. Apropos of Ital), of course M., 
Deloche here fully and instructively examioes this problem, 
Certainly there could scarcely be a more complete example than 
Italy of this étre nouveau; while France contains a Celtic, a 
Flemish, an Italian, and a large German population, Italy has 
no population not Italian, and, moreover, there is hardly any 
Italian population, except that of Corsica, beyond her boundaries, 
Is a nationality equally teres atque rotunda coming into existence 
on the banks of the Vistula? Time will show. 


Récit de 0 Histoire Romaine au Cinquidme Sidcle, par Amédée 
Thierry. (Didier.}—A very complete and graphic memoir of the 
destruction of the Western empire, and of the affairs of both 
empires from 467 A.D. to 493, when Theodoric overcame the 
Heruli, M. Thierry, who if a less brilliant is a safer guide than 
his brother, complains that Roman history after Constantine is 
generally neglected, owing partly to a prevalent idea that, after 
the martial and declamatory days of Rome were over, nothing 
was left worthy of notice, and partly, he thinks, to the title of 
bas empire which has been fixed upon the western part, after the 
division of the Roman world, and the antichristian prejudices 
of eighteenth century historians. He affirms, on the contrary, 
that Gracchi and Fabii were to be found at Rome even later 
than the reign of Constantine. M. Thierry has now gone back 
a century, and is publishing an interesting account of ‘“ Three 
Ministers of the Roman Empire,” viz., Rufinus, the eunuch 
Eutropius, and Stilicho, under the sons of Theodosius. 


In “ LZ’ Administration en France sous le Ministdre du Curdinal 
de Richelieu,’ M. Caillet has given the fruit of a diligent exami- 
nation of documents, and produced an impartial and accurate 
survey of an epoch which a French critic patriotically compares 
to “the summit of a mountain which we have reached by the 
rugged paths of the middle ages, and from whence we descend 
into the fruitful plains of French unity and the revolution.” 
“ La Philosophie et la Pratique de 0 Education” is @ treatise in 
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three divisions, Etudes du développement physique, intellectuel, 
moral, by Baron Roger de Guimps, in which he complains that 
men now, in this age of machinery, neglect their own natural 
forces for the use of forces foreign to themselves ; and no doubt 
there is much justice in his complaint, and probably even more 
in cricketless, unaquatic, and little equestrian France than here. 
“ Singularités Historiques et Littéraires,” by M. Hauréau, are mono- 
graphs, chiefly relating to philosophical questions of the middle 
ages; one treating of the idea-images of the Arab doctrine, 
which are rather darkly likened to “atoms introduced from one cell 
to another by a channel opened and shut at the will of the soul.” 
“ Mémoires d'un Bibliophile,” by M. Tenant de Latour, are con- 
tained in letters addressed to a lady, giving a history of the 
collection of the author's library, and shows that the enthusiasm 
for unique copies, broad margins, renaissance bindings, first 
editions, &c., which we once thought peculiarly our own, 
flourishes greatly on the other side of the channel. The letter 
on les livres d’écolier is well worth reading, and the whole book 
is full of very pleasant chat and anecdotes, often curiously illus- 
trative of contemporary history. 


In “ Montausier, sa vie et son temps,” M. Amédée Roux gives a 
faithful picture of the original of Molitre’s “ Alceste,” and the 
Bourru Bienfaisant, and surrounds him at the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet with the notabilities of letters and the world. Balzac, 
Chapelain, Ménage, and their friends, are there in their habit as 
they lived, to converse with the soldier, poet, and “character,” 
who is the principal figure. M. Louis de Viel Castel has 
published the first two volumes of a very impartial “ Histcire de 
la Restauration,” carrying the narrative down to the return from 
Elba, and containing an introductory view of the Revolution 
and Empire, and the causes which produced them. He does 
not deal in anecdote, giving a history and no historiettes ; but his 
work promises to be the best sketch of the Restoration yet pro- 
duced. In “Henri IV. et sa politique,” by M. Mercier de Lacombe, 
we have an abridgment, with additions due to new research, of 
the various works which have been written upon that grand 
political epoch, so often called the foundation of modern Europe, 
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and its hero. He dwells more upon Henry’s politics than upon 
his personal qualities, and especially points out his clear views 
on the balance of Europe. M. Géruzez’s “ Histoire de la littéra- 
ture Francaise,” though called by him a sketch, is not a mere 
manual, but a something between the latter and a work like 
M. Villemain’s. M. Géruzez appears to have that essential 
quality for doing such a work well, an eye for proportion, 
and his book has been greatly commended by the best au- 
thorities. Another Encyclopedia—how many are published 
in France‘in a year ?—has just appeared under the auspices of 
M. de Vorrepierre. Its peculiar feature seems to be the combi- 
nation of an etymological vocabulary with the omnibus informa- 


tion, and its title is “ Dictionnaire Francais et Encyclopédie 


Universelle,” but whether that will prove a sufficient raison d’étre 
when there are so many may be doubted. M. Ferrand gives in 
“Les Landes de Gascogne” a description of the physical and moral 
condition of that curious district, and suggestions for its im- 
provement, particularly by the gradual alienation of portions of 
its common lands, M. Caffin treats this latter question, and 
that of the management, law, &c., of commons, with a special 
regard to the Limousin (where he is a sous-préfét), in a volume 
entitled “ Des Droits de Propriété des Communes,” &c., which he 
intends to be of use in avoiding some of the disputes which 
appear to be always arising between communes and sections de 
communes on the subject. The biens communaux in France 


extend to 5,000,000 hectares, and produce little. 


M. Arnould Frémy, in “ Les meeurs de notre temps,” attacks the 
“good old times” of superstition, and champions the nineteenth 
century right valiantly. He is witty and satirical, especially 
upon le bourgeoisisme as he calls it; but he is a moralist, and not 
a sayer of good things, and there is generally force and truth in 
his observations and axioms. His last chapter, however, (we beg 
pardon for the bad pun,) fait frémir ; it is no less than a crusade 
against—beauty! He would have joined with Audrey in thanking 
the gods she was foul, but would not have said with Touchstone, 
“ Sluttishness may come hereafter ;” that he does not think likely, 
for beauty according to him is the curse of society. “Les Salons 
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de Vienne et de Berlin,” by the author of “ Les hommes du jour,” 
introduces the reader to familiar converse with Metternich, Varn- 
hagen, the Archduke Charles, Weber, and Meyerbeer, and many 
others of note, rather past, however, than present. M. Alexandre 
Holinski, known as an Oriental traveller, gives in “ ZL’ Eguateur, 
scones de la vie Sud-Américaine,” his experiences of the south-west, 
where he finds anarchy equally rampant, there the result of dis- 
orderly activity, not, asin the east, of wnnodility enchaining intel- 
ligence. He arrived at Guayaquil immediately after Urbina be- 
came president in place of Neboa, and graphically recounts the 
artifices of the former, in inviting his rival from Quito with the 
most friendly professions, and seizing and deposing him on his 
arrival. M. Reclus, on the other hand, in a “ Voyuge a la Sierra- 
Nevada de Ste-Marthe,” sees the prospects of the Spanish republics 
more on their bright side, and thinks they have been too harshly 
judged. He has lived two years in New Granada. M. Reclus de- 
scribes tropical scenery well, and with enthusiasm. “ Le Portugal 
et ses Colonies,” by M. Charles Vogel, is a most complete mono- 
graph, statistical, geographical, social, literary, &c., &c., which, 
with the author’s name, seems to argue a German industry. A 
new work of MM. de Goncourt, (the authors of “ L’histoire de la 
société Frangaise pendant la Révolution,”) “Les Ministres de 
Louwis XV.”, contains remarkable portraits, among others of 
‘Choiseul and of Marie Leezinksa. “ Catherine II, et son regne,” 
by M. Jauffret, though a very impartial sketch, sets in relief 
some of Catherine’s better actions, such as her apparently generous 
behaviour to the Countess Worontzoff, her husband’s mistress. 
He shows that the revenues of the favourites made a serious 
impression on Russian resources ; the Orloffs alone had 45,C00 
serfs bestowed upon them, besides their millions of roubles. He 
is justly severe upon Catherine’s foreign policy, but upon her in- 
ternal administration (with the above and some other exceptions) 
he looks favourably. From “L’ Instruction populaire et le suffrage 
universel,” it appears that the number of men, women, and chil- 
dren who can read and write in France, is not much above half 
the population, and that some two millions only really make use 
of those accomplishments, M. Evariste Bavoux, in “ Voltaire 
‘4 Ferney,” has contributed a number of new letters of Voltaire 
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to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha and others, and has also used a 
quantity of marginal notes in Voltaire’s handwriting, which have 
been found in a copy of Daniel’s “ Observations critiques sur Uhis- 
toire de France,” lent to the editor by its English possessor. 


M. Victor Langlois has given, in a “ Voyage dans la Cilicie et 
dans les Montagnes du Taurus,’ an interesting account of the 
natural history, mineral resources, abundant antiquities, and 
present social condition of that hitherto almost neglected 
country, which nevertheless was a great commercial centre in 
the time of the crusades, and has, in the author's opinion, great 
capabilities for the future. M. Beulé’s “ Fouilles @ Carthage” 
will be read with curiosity, as embodying the French result of 
the rival Punic diggings, Mr. Davis's share of which he has 
related in a book which has been rather roughly handled. The 
two equally zealous and enterprising discoverers differ as to the 
site of the Byrsa or Acropolis, and on other points, which is no 
wonder, considering the successive destructions of the Punic 
and two Roman Carthages, and the great sea and soil changes 
besides, “ Rome ou Florence,” by M. Casati, discusses the ques- 
tion of the future capital of Italy, The author calls Rome a 
capital de parade, and decides in favour of Florence. M. Trélat 
shows in “ La Folie lucide” the frequent occurrence and the 
danger of unrecognized insanity (where the sufferer is perfectly 
able to act sanely in ordinary things), giving details of seventy- 
seven cases, chiefly from the Salpétriére, which had come under 
his own notice as a physician. 


A complete edition of the poems of Brizeux, the author of 
“ Marie,” has been published by M.St.René Taillandier. A grace- 
ful tribute to this “ bard of Armorica” is to be found in another 
new publication, “ Epitres Podtiques,” by M. Joseph Autran, 
author of Poémes de la Mer :— 


_“ De ton pays Breton venu de temps en temps, 
Tu passais & travers nos groupes | letants, 

Et, sans méme imprimer tes pus sur la poussiére, 
Ne laissais aprés toi qu’un parfum de bruyére.” 
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In “ Maurice de Guérin, Reliquie,” we have a very interesting 
collection of letters and fragments, edited by Guérin’s friend, 
M.. Trébutien, and containing an Etude by M. Ste. Beuve, 
Guérin was a poet in prose, as his famous piece le Centaure suffi- 
ciently showed ; but in verse he carried the Wordsworthian 
theory of simplicity of diction beyond the bounds of poetry. 
The letters and notices contain very curious details of his private 
history, particularly of a year which he spent at La Chénaie, in 
Britanny, in a house where de Lamennais, or M. Fei (short for 
Felicité), as his friends and disciples called him, had collected 
round him in 1831 a sort of religious society for the reforma- 
tion of the church. Montalembert, Lacordaire, and M. Ste. 
Beuve were among the affiliated. Guérin had been educated 
for the church, but discovered that it was not his vocation. He 
speaks of Lamennais always with the warmest affection, though 
the great Abbé seems to have bestowed no very large share of his 
attention on the shy and melancholy young poet. The study of 
nature was Guérin’s forte, and he wrote of it with an intuitive 
power, approached by scarcely any other French poet or author. 
In his Centaure he revelled in relating the close communion with 
nature of the man-beast of his imagination. The book includes 
a memorial of his devoted sister, Eugénie Guérin, herself a 
poetess, who, after his premature death, cheated her solitary 
grief by keeping up, in a sort of journal, a touching communion 
with her gifted brother. M. Edouard Grenier’s “ Poémes Drama- 
tiques” contain a pretty “Premier Jour de I’ Eden,” and a Prométhée 
Délivré, which, in its treatment of the subject, is not at all like 
Shelley’s most beautiful, though unequal and unsubstantial, poem. 
M. Busquet’s Christmas book, “ La Nuit de Noél,” is the first of a 
promised poetical series, like those of Mr. Dickens in prose. “ Une 
voix de l'Ezil,” by M. Etienne Arago, has lively notes in it, as well 
as the melancholy ones of which the title is suggestive. “ Les 
Hirondelles,” translated from the German of Louis Wihl, by M. 
Pierre Mercier, are remarkable both for the beauty of the verse 
and for an opinion expressed by the translator, that Jews are 
peculiarly tolerant. To say that an ill-used race has since the 
time of its: calamities been tolerant in act, is as much as to re- 
mark that Carolina negroes are kind to their masters; but M. 
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Mercier’s assertion is surely ill borne out by history. A splendid 
edition of M. Lamartine’s “ Le Lac,” with plates by M. A. de Bar, 
is very recommendable for drawing-room tables, “ Les Nibelun- 
gen,’ translated by M. Emile de Laveleye, are preceded by a disser- 
tation upholding the opinion that the lay was the work of one 
poet. The fourth part has appeared of a collection of old French 
poems from MS., undertaken by the government; it includes 
“ Fier @ Bras” and “ Parise la Duchesse.” “Le Bel Inconnu, fils 
de Messire Gauvain,” though one of the most famous of the poems 
of the Round Table, was unfound till the other day, when M. 
Hippeau, the editor, discovered it in the Duc d’Aumile’s library 
at Twickenham. It contains the name of the author, Renauld de 
Beaujeu, who appears to have been among the best of the thir- 
teenth century poets. M. Hippeau has also found an English 
translation of the poem, of the age of Chaucer. Two such trump 
cards are not often turned up successively by a fortunate biblio- 
phile. The only version of the story before known was a prose 
one, printed in 1530. 


M. Louis Enault’s new story, “ Hermine,” is, we suppose, the 
leading novel of the quarter. Not having read Hermine, we will 
give our readers a French and an English view of it from two 
reputable quarters, and they can draw their own conclusions. 
1. This “ epistolary novel ” relates “the love of two noble souls., 
separated by a fatal misunderstanding, consoled and reconciled 
by a happy revelation.” Its eloquence “does not every where 
exclude affectation ;” there is some want of “effort” and decision ; 
but it shows yet further progress in M. Enault. 2. “Madame 
Derveins” (a lady to whom the hero is irregularly attached) 
“ig the character of the book ; and yet the interest she excites is 
not of that spurious nature which we find in the writings of 
MM. Flaubert and Dumas jils. She is made to pay the penalty 
of her misconduct; whilst the hero, Henri de Clavidres, likewise 
suffers, but not to a sufficient extent, for his connection with a 
married woman.” Mademoiselle du Plessé” and “ Robert 
Stilfort” are graceful tales by M. Paul Perret. “Ze Sorcier de 
Meudon,” by M. Eliphas Lévi, has no less a personage than 


Rabelais for its hero. “ Contes & Dormir.. Debout,” by M. 
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Auguste Vitu, are clever Hoffinanism. “ Gaston,” by M. 
Laurent-Pichat, is a powerful but extravagant story, full of 
villanies of the Soulié and Féval type. M. Aurélien Scholl’s 
“Histoire d'un Premier Amour,” from its originality and interest 
has had a great success. Admirers of Alphonse Karr are re- 
minded of him by M. Scholl’s manner. Among new historical 
novels is a story of Paris in the time of St. Louis, “Marguerite,” 
by M. Moncaut. Whether the “Souvenirs du Marquis de 
Valfons,” publiés par son arritre petit neveu, le Marquis de 
Valfons, should come under the head of fiction, we can hardly 
say ; if they are real, the late M. de Valfons was a very clever 
person, and one too who made no small stir in the roué and 
fashionable world of Paris and elsewhere, but who, as far as we 
know, caret vate sacro. The Souvenirs extend from the Regency 
almost to the Revolution. M. de Valfons was an intimate friend of 
the Duc de Richelieu and of Cardinal de Rohan, of whose /étes at 
Saverne he gives very graphic descriptions. He was also a 
distinguished soldier, and present at Fontenoy. Truth or fiction, 
it is a very clever and amusing book. 


We have mentioned a considerable number of works, but the 
teeming French press has sent forth many more. On the whole, 
it may probably be said that, among many interesting books, 
- the past quarter has not produced any one work lifted by its 
interest or importance into decided pre-eminence over the rest, 
unless that can be said of M. de Beaumont’s “ De Tocqueville.” 
M. Garnier-Pagés is about to publish a “ [History of the Revolution 
of 1848,” in four parts—the “ Revolution of 1848 in Europe,” the 
“ Fall of Royalty,” the “24th February,” and the “ Provisional 
Government,” (of which he was a member.) A protest against 
centralization, in the shape of a book on “ La Province, ce qu'elle 
est, ce quelle duit étre,” is also shortly to be published by M. 
Régnault. M. Victor Hugo Fils continues bringing out his 
Shakspeare at intervals ; “Je vrai, le seul Shakspeare,” some of 
M. Hugo's admirers call it. Meantime, a new edition of M. 
Guizot’s rival translation appears also periodically; and M. 
Mezidres has published an interesting study on Shakspeare and 
‘his critics. The Abbé Migné’s stupendous undertaking, the 
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“ Patrologie,” in some one hundred and fifty volumes, has-at last 
come to its conclusion. On this immense collection of divinity 
the editor has spent his fortune, having carried it through 
entirely on his own resources. The fire of pamphlets, which was 
so incessant some time back, has somewhat subsided. M. 
Guéroult, in “ La Liberté et les Affaires,” one of the latest, unges 
the safeguard against financial speculators, which is only to be 
found in the liberty of the press. That the hold has been some- 
what relaxed, is daily to be seen in articles which would scarcely 
have appeared two months ago; for instance—“ If it be true that 
English influence prevails against us in Italy, there is a very 
simple way of dismissing it to the second rank; this way is, to 
frankly adopt a policy conformable to the tendencies of the 
Italian populations. No doubt, England has not done much 
hitherto for Italy, but it must be confessed also that she has 
done nothing against Italy. It was not England that retarded 
the fall of Gaéta by the presence of a fleet. It is not England 
that occupies Rome with 12,000 men, and arrests the Italian 
movement.” It is said the system which prevails in the Senate 
and Legislative Chamber of reading speeches, has been used by 
excluded statesmen for speaking by deputy, and that M. Plichon 
had thus M. Guizot himself for a collaborateur. A new journal 
is announced, to be called “ La France Libérale,” edited by M, 
Bonnet. The Ultramontane press is vying with the orators of 
the same party in its abuse of England; the amiable “ Gazette 
de France” suggesting that English history should be written by 
the hangman. A recent book on England, by M. Larcher; 
which we have not noticed above, and which opens with a com- 
mendatory preface from M. Emile de Girardin, warranting its 
perfect accuracy of description and remark, is, throughout, one 
of the most reckless specimens of vulgar and ignorant libel which 
have ever appeared ; the author showing that he understands us 
and our language about as well as that countryman of his, whose 
account of Nelson’s refusal to retreat was that, “ faisant allusion au 
pauvre Amiral Byng, il a dit, ‘I'll be hanged if I do,’ (st ge me 
retire, je serai pendu.”) ‘Very different is the language of enlighten- 
ed French writers, of M. Taine for example, in the “Revue des 


Deux Mondes,” who concludes an article, in the form of a dialogue 
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held with an English friend at Oxford on Mr. Mill's philosophy, 
with an eloquent description of a walk after the discussion, when 
“la charmante ville sortait de la brume matinale, aussi parée et 
aussi tranquille qu'un palais de fées; . . « la vieille cité semblait 
un écrin out tous les sidcles et tous les génies avaient pris soin tour & 
tour d'apporter et de ciseler leur joyau. Au dehors, la riviére 
coulait & pleins bords en larges nappes d’argent reluisantes. Les 
prairies regorgeaient de hautes herbes, Les faucheurs y entraient 
jusqwau dessus du genou.” Enormous trees,” he continues, 
“four centuries old, extended their regular ranks, and I found 
in them new traces of that practical good sense which has 
accomplished revolutions without committing ravages, which, 
while improving everything, has overturned nothing, which has 
preserved its trees like its constitution, which has lopped the 
old branches without cutting down the stem, which alone now 
among nations is in the enjoyment both of the present and of 
the past.”  Valvedre,” a new novel by George Sand, has just 
been commenced in the Revue, which has had many other 
interesting articles, one by M. St. Mare Girardin on Poland, in 
which he justly claims credit for himself and his friends in the 
old: chambers, for their obstinate belief in the vitality of that 
noble and unfortunate nation, and continued protests against its 
oppressors. Since the beginning of the year, French literature 
has lost two of its most distinguished names in fiction. M. 
Murger, the author of “ La vie de Bohéme,” that irresistible 
picture of scenes of gaiety and pathos, guarum pars magna fuit, of 
“ Adeline Protat,” the charming story of “ Fontainebleau,” in which 
two different artist natures are so strikingly painted, and of 
many other sketches of so much truth and delicacy, has died 
still almost young. M. Scribe died suddenly in his carriage 
the morning after his last theatrical success (the last of some 
hundreds!) with the libretto of Auber’s new opera “ la Circassi- 
énne,” full of years and of honours, though it has been the fashion 
of late to dispute his title to some of them. His style is in 
disgrace with the critics, and as Boileau says, 
“Sans la langue, en un mot, auteur le plus divin 
Est toujours, quoi qu'il fasse, wn méchant écrivain,” 
they do not allow that a bad writer (as they consider him) can 
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be a good dramatist. His fertility and ingenuity in the con- 
struction of plots, however, was so extraordinary as to cover 
many shortcomings in that way, and in point of delineation of 
character also, and to make him a great master in the school of 
Lope de Vega. His dialogue, too, is almost always sprightly 
and pleasant. He amassed a fortune by his unprecedented 
success, and has often, we believe, made most generous use of 
it. M. Scribe was as a boy in an attorney’s office, where we 
are told he amused his fellow-clerks but not his patron, and 
afterwards secretary to M. Dupin ain¢; but at nineteen he made 
his first theatrical venture, the “ Dervish,’ which was a fiasco, 
followed by more than one. By 1825, however, he had had 130 
successful pieces represented, and in 1827 his “ Valérie” and 
“ Mariage d'argent” at the Francais completed his reputation. 
The “ Camaraderie” and “ Bertrand et Raton” soon followed, and 
the “ Solliciteur;’ which is remarkable chiefly as having been 
preferred by Schlegel to the “ Misantrope,” a preference protested 
against by M. Scribe’s own good taste and modesty. The 
“ Huguenots” libretto has been called the best ever written, and, 
leaving “ Metastasio” out of the question, it very likely may be 
so. His funeral was followed, not only by the world of letters 
and art, but by nearly all the political world, and all in any way 
distinguished in Parisian society. 

Among the candidates for the chair he has left vacant at the 
Académie, are MM. Camille Doucet and Octave Feuillet, the 
dramatists. M. Cuvillier Fleury is also a candidate. 

The chief among late contributions to the French stage, 
though the sensation produced by it was not equal to the ex- 
pectation naturally formed, is undoubtedly “ Les Effrontés,” the 
new comedy at the Francais of M. Angier of the Academy, the 
elegant author of “Za Cigué.” Vernouillet, the Efronté (for 
there is but one, unless his subordinate, Giboyer, an amusing 
penny-a-lining scion of la basse Bohéme, be meant to share the 
title), is a Bourse jobber, who, having contrived to emerge from a 
disreputable bankruptcy with a fortune, is about to carry off his 
gains to Germany, when he is advised to remain where he is, and 
(in the common phrase) brazen it out; he does so, and, having 
bought a journal, becomes forthwith a power. It had been 
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reported that the press would be bitterly satirized in this work ; 
but M. de Sergine, the honourable journalist who refuses to be 
sold with the paper to Vernouillet, really gives the press rather 
a triumph, and the Bourse alone suffers. The scene in which 
the agisteur exécuté exchanges humbleness for effrontery, appears 
to us, though clever, rather forced and abrupt, and scarcely 
managed with the skill to be expected of M Angier. Ver- 
nouillet calls upon M, Charrier, a banker, to draw the results of 
his failure, and finds there a Marquis d’Auberive, a fierce satirist 
of bourgeois times and fortunes :— 


Charrier [with haughty reserve.] If you have any thing to say to 
me, monsieur, I am sorry to be unable to dispose of myself for the 
moment ; I am engaged with monsieur. 

Vernouillet [very humble.| That is enough, monsieur ; I will pass 


in. 
“eT he Marquis. No, no; I have no idea of being in the way. Be- 
sides, we have done. If I am one too many— 

Vernouillet. Oh no, monsieur ! 

Charrier. Then, monsieur, lose no time ; for I am waited for. 

Vernouillet. It is a very simple matter, monsieur ; I am realizing 
my fortune ; I have some funds in your hands, and I have come to 
beg you— 

Charrier. I will give orders at once for the settling of your account ; 
you shall have it instantly. Monsieur le Marquis, 1 am your servant. 

Exit. 

The Marquis |apart.| You shall give him your hand, vainal it is 
T that say it. [Looking at his watch.| Poh! the club must bear the 
blame. Ihave got something here to amuse me. [Zo Vernowillet, 
who is looking at the pictures to give himself countenance.| You do not 
recollect me, Monsieur Vernouillet ? 

Vernouillet, Pardon me, monsieur, I do; but I was afraid of not 
being recollected myself. 

The Marquis. On the score of your lawsuit? Oh! it seems clear 
enough it was not a hanging matter ; and, besides, the haughty recep- 
tion this good. M. Charrier has given you, has quite disposed me in 
your favour. 

Vernouillet. Ah, monsieur! I swear to you my only object in that 
unhappy speculation was to make a hit which should put me ina 
position to remain an honest man. 

* * * ~ * * * * 

The Marquis...... Come, I am a good counsellor at times ; 
open your heart to me ; what are your disposable means ? 

Vernouillet. Eight hundred thousand francs. 

The Marquis. Eight hundred thousand francs! What were you 
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saying about honesty? Why, this is perfect delicacy! What is your 
lan ? 
. Vernouillet. To leave France. 

The Marquis. And why ? 

Vernowillet. You saw M. Charrier’s way of receiving me. I have 
had the same reception every where for this last week. 

The Marquis. No wonder! you present yourself with a hang-dog 
mien that is inviting. You seem in the act of swallowing your con- 
demnation. Fools swallow, strong men spit out. You must get 
a face that has left off blushing. frontery, do you see, is the only 
thing in a society which reposes altogether on two tacit agreements ; 
first, to take people for what they appear ; second, not to look through 
the windows as long as they are not broken. 

Vernouillet, But, Monsieur le Marquis, surely mine are broken? 

The Marquis. Only cracked. .... . 

Vernouillet. You really think so? ..... And you're sure people 
will forget it altogether ? 

The Marquis. Certainly ; look at Charrier, is not he in general 
esteem ? 

Vernouillet, What! Charrier? You don’t mean !— 

The Marquis. You didn’t knowit? You see how quickly things 
are forgotten. Yes, he also gained his cause fifteen years since, a 
cause which was the fellow to yours. What did hedo? He paid in 
audacity. 

Vernouillet. And he is mayor of his arrondissement ! 

The Marquis. Soon to be a peer of France, they say—that should 
be an encouragement. 

Vernouillet, Thanks, Monsieur le Marquis! I had lost my stirrups ; 
you have put me in the saddle again ; I am myself again! &c., &c. 


There is much, however, that is excellent, and the play is 
pleasant reading, though it seems to have had on the stage only 
succds d’estime. M. Charles Hugo has made a successful début, 
as a dramatist, with a proverbe, “ Je vous aime,” at the Vaudeville, 
said to be a very good specimen of marivaudage. 
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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





ON THE EDUCATION OF THE ARTIST. 


[ has become the fashion to regard the present age as one 

which is too much occupied with the possession of material 
enjoyment, to value the pleasures which require education in 
order that they may be understood. It has even been ingeniously 
advanced, that the poets of the present day are to be found 
among those great mechanics who have spanned seas with 
girders of iron, or have pierced into tunnels the mighty bowels of 
the earth. That the peculiar features which stamp this century, 
are to be found in the increased knowledge man has obtained 
over the secrets of nature, and in the extraordinary intelligence 
with which they have been bent to his use, may be true. And 
it may be no less true, that the minds of the highest scientific 
acquirements are gifted with considerable imagination, although 
they seem devoted to studies of the most positive character. We 
indeed know an eminent mathematician, whose love of colour is 
so strong that he extended his journey beyond its proper boundary, 
entranced: with the harmonious arrangement of the dress of the 
lady who sat opposite to him! But it is false to assert, 
because man’s intellect has been more especially turned towards 
studies which require a close observation of facts, and do 
not permit the employment of the imagination, that the 
feeling for what is beautiful must disappear, or that the artist 
cannot coexist in the same period which has produced the 
engineer. It would be easy to bring forward numerous examples 
of the union of great powers of imagination with the capacity for 
undertaking works of a practical kind. Leonardo da Vinci was 
as great an engineer, mathematician, and philosopher as he was 
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a paiuter; and Benvenuto Cellini at one period of his life 
directed the cannon from the Castle of St. Angelo, and at 
another period undertook the fortification of part of Florence. 

England has been frequently compared to those states of Italy 
which, having risen into greatness from the pursuits of commerce, 
associated the highest dignity with the calling of a merchant. 
In some respects this similarity exists; but the medieval repub- 
lics were as superior to England in correct taste and in knowledge 
of the fine arts, as we believe she excels them in public honour 
and in private worth. The accumulation of riches is naturally 
attended by the desire of enjoyment, and by prodigality in its 
‘attainment. We have arrived at the present day at an amount 
of comfort which has changed the aspect of common life. The 
habits of society are more decorous, the wants of health are better 
known. We heap around us all that can conduce to render exis- 
tence easy and prolonged, while we are careless of elegance, and 
ignorant of beauty. The very opposite feeling characterized the 
rich citizens of the Italian States. Luxury in their opinion 
could not exist without the fine arts, and was associated with the 
utmost skilfulness in statuary and painting; while the love with 
which they regarded their native plaee, showed itself in the 
noble monuments they erected. 

It has been argued by some philosophers, that effeminate man- 
ners will soon degrade the nation which seeks in the extension 
of commerce, or in mechanical ingenuity, for fresh enjoyments. 
When the skill of the Greek artist became known at Rome, when 
the towns of Asia, Sicily, or Greece were plundered by their 
barbarous conquerors to swell the triumphal procession, we are 
told that the ancient spirit was fled which animated the early 
settlers on the Seven Hills. If Scaliger, on visiting England, 
found our manners barbarous, and those material comforts 
wanting which were common on the Continent, the courage and 
freedom of our forefathers are recalled to us, and we are bid to 
contrast the honest energy of the English Court with the crafty 
corruption of Philip, or the refined sensuality of Leo.. But art, 
when it is directed in an honest spirit, does not tend either to 
relax the moral faculties, or to enervate the national manners. 
It has been forced into the service of vice, and constrained to 
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minister to the worship of the flesh; but it is in its nature 
faithful, pure, devoted. 

When the recumbent Venus gleamed in white wantonness 
from the canvas, or the full-robed cherubim was replaced by a 
naked Cupid, art was itself degenerating. If it flourished in 
depraved courts, or if its most beloved disciples left the narrow 
path to wander amidst the groves laden with forbidden fruit on 
the wayside, but another proof of the weakness of mortality is 
added to the long list of human frailty. It is because we 
believe that the contemplation of whatever is beautiful, or of 
whatever exhibits extraordinary contrivance, assists in education, 
that we observe with pleasure the awakened interests in works 
of art which has taken place in England. We should urge the 
propriety of fostering this national taste, because true art is not 
a companion but an enemy of vice, because it tears off the mask 
which simulates virtue, and shows that no beauty exists associated 
with impurity. 


In every period of history men have attempted the imitation 
of natural objects, or have desired by some monument to record 
the events of their lives. The result of their Jabour might be 
rude and grotesque, but it marked the feeling that, under 
better auspices, produced works of excellence. ‘The wandering 
tribes which, intent upon obtaining sustenance for their families, 
do not attempt to leave any memorial of their journeying, hardly 
settle down in some spot that accident or arms have procured 
for them, than they endeavour by some memorial, less perishable 
than writing, to perpetuate their power, or to mark their religious 
faith. Indeed, the charm which the power of representing any 
object possesses, has Jed even those who have been taught to 
venerate an invisible God, to worship the work of the artificer ; 
and the zeal which has impelled more than one enthusiastic man 
to hurl down every carved or pictured image, lest it become an 
object of adoration, is dictated by the natural admiration that 
they create. 

Nations do not, however, advance in art as they advance in. 
civilisation, The cunning of the Egyptian did not teach him 
perspective. If the Assyrian united in his image of a God the 
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representation of the human qualities which in his mind were of 
chief value, he arrived at no beauty beyond that which large 
proportions and a certain solemnity of aspect give. 

The cause whence excellence in art proceeds has been often 
discussed, but none has been assigned that is not open to objec- 
tion. It isa common error to assume that a simple origin of 
every thing must exist. In some cases, we may be able to trace 
the source of the matter about which we are inquiring ; or there 
is some leading principle, so important in its composition, that 
it may be regarded as the cause. Man is himself made up of 
various qualities, of an organization extremely complicated ; and 
it is only natural to suppose that whatever affects his well-being, 
or directs his energies, should equally depend on a variety of cir- 
cumstances. Excellence in art is not in our opinion the result 
of any single accident, or of any peculiarity that the country in 
which it flourishes possesses. Climate, or the nature of the soil, 
do not, as has been alleged, account for it, as many of the spots 
which enjoy the utmost advantages of nature, have produced 
nothing more remarkable than a walking-stick, The same sun, 
which in other days illumined the groves where Socrates walked, 
or lit into a thousand hues the sea on which Pericles looked, 
still shines on degraded Athens. 

The orange and the grape still find a congenial soil in Italy, 
but no peasant boy shows in the outline he has drawn of the 
sheep he was left to guard, that the fire of genius burns within 
him. We cannot maintain, with some of the ancients, that 
works of merit can only be produced under a democratic go- 
vernment ; nor with some modern critics, that a judicious des- 
potism is the best means of exciting the energy of the artist. 
Outward beauty, while it stimulates art, will not call it into 
existence, notwithstanding the legend, that the origin of paint- 
ing was owing to the lover who drew his mistress’s outline 
thrown in shadow on the wall. Peace and poetry are no more 
causes of art, though they may assist in its progress, than is 
martial music the source of courage. We agree, however, in 
thinking with Mr. Falkener,' i! ~ chile neither peace nor poetry, 


*“Dedalus; or, the Causes and Priney '<. of the Excellence of Greek 
Sculpture.” By Ep, Fatxeynz., 1860, 
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climate, government, nor beauty, is the spring from which art is 
to pour forth in a copious fountain, each of these contributes to 
its development, combined indeed with other circumstances which 
depend upon the religion, the social customs, and the position 
of the country which has become remarkable for its works. 

There is one point essential to ensure great artists, and 
that is public patronage. They who devote themselves to the 
study of the different branches of art, must be aware that 
their efforts will be understood by their country, and that honour 
will attend success. The public taste must direct them to select 
the noblest subjects; and the public admiration which is accorded 
to their works, must be the reward of long and arduous labour. 

The capricious taste of individual patronage will never raise a 
great school. Even liberal payments will not induce the care or 
toil the fine arts require. It is in a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility of his task, in the knowledge that he is engaged on a work 
which will be precious in the eyes of his countrymen, and which 
will have power to excite their valour, their emulation, or their 
piety, that the artist must find the true stimulants of genius, and 
he must add faith in the nobleness of his occupation to the 
love of fame. The men who have shone forth in the great times 
of art, as the planets among the stars of the firmament, were 
moved, during at least the best period of their lives, by a strong 
faith in the truth of what they did. It might not have been 
without alloy, or unmixed with superstition, but it penetrated 
their being ; it guided their hands as it filled their hearts. 

Faith, however, will not supply the place of education, nor 
can genius be developed without instruction. Among the 
Greeks, the name of the preceptor was as carefully recorded as 
the name of the artist. The great painters of Italy frequented 
the best schools of their day, with a diligence that foreshadowed 
their renown. They looked on the masterpieces which were 
before them, not as objects of servile imitation, but as examples 
that contained the principles which ensure excellence. If they 
were influenced by their master’s style, this influence faded 
with matured powers, and the originality of the mind was not 
destroyed by an anxiety to reproduce the technical merits of other 
men, All great works, either of painting or of sculpture, depend 
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upon certain principles, if a style noble and original is to be at 

tained. To obtain a knowledge of these principles must be the 
object of the student, and this cannot be effected unless a right 
method of study is established. The education of the mind must 
accompany the education of the hand. To copy pictures, or to 
imitate well-known statues, will make nothing more than a decent 
mechanic, Great deeds are inspired by great examples. The 
artist, like others who desire to mount to:the summit of their 
profession, must meditate on the divine thoughts which have been 
left by men ot old as a precious inheritance to posterity. He 
must cast away the coarser pleasures of the world for the refinéd 
enjoyments of the spirit. He must commune often with outward 
nature, and cultivate that habit of mind, the best end of study, 
which sees beauty every where, in the wing of an insect, in the 
leaf of a flawer, in the lines of the human face. 


As we have stated, we do not pretend to be able to explain 
why the fine arts have flourished at one moment, and at 
another sunk. But we will venture to point out the qualities 
which, in our opinion, it is essential for works that aim at excel- 
lence to have. 

Kvery great work of art is ideal, that is to say, it attempts to 
represent something more perfect than nature produces. Leslie 
says—“ The ideal, as it is called, is not the improving of nature, 
but the selecting and combining objects that are most in cha- 
racter and harmony with each other.” This is to a certain 
extent correct. Nature cannot be, properly speaking, improved ; 
but the defects common to all mortal things may be omitted, 
and their place supplied by parts which, though perfectly natural, 
are seldom or never combined in the same individual. ‘hese 
parts must be of course in character and harmony with each 
other, else they would not be natural or agreeable. 

In some cases the desire to give peculiar force to certain ex- 
pressions has led the artist to neglect every other circu nstance. 
A work may be thus in some points above common nature, 
below it in others. This is marked in the pictures of the early 
religious school of Italy, of which Angelico is one of the brightest 
examples. It was a school in the highest sense ideal and 
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imaginative. The devoutest feeling that the human hand seems 
capable of portraying was suggested by it, while many of the 
rules of composition that nature has laid down were violated. It 
was to the expression of religious beauty alone, that the energies 
of Fra Angelico and of the early Italian painters were directed, 
and every other attainment was to them of little moment. 

To pierce through the mists which enshroud the Infinite, and 
to catch a faint glimpse of the majesty within, was the restless 
aim of these earnest men. To them the outer life was empty, 
the highest intellect poor. The simplicity of their habits, the 
concentration of their faculties on objects for which the material 
world gave no sufficient example, led them to regard faults of 
composition and design with indifference. We may admire the 
precision, correctness, and gorgeous effect of later artists, but the 
purer faith which shines in their forerunners is absent. Vanity 
and passion have corrupted the rich gifts with which they were 
endowed. Children of dust, they seek no revelation, In them 
there may be strength, but there is no rest. 

We have said that every great work of art is ideal; but there 
are other qualities it must possess to be so—Beauty, Individuality, 
and Decorum. Bacon says—“ In Beauty, that of favour is more 
than that of colour, and that of decent and gracious motion more 
than that of favour ;” while Burke requires it to be composed of 
smallness, smoothness, variety, absence of angularity, delicacy, 
brightness of colour, and absence of glare. 

Beauty in truth cannot be defined, it can be only felt. There 
are no rules by which it can be acquired; nor will it, in its highest 
aspect, present itself except to those whose minds are enlarged to 
the contemplation of whatever is noble and true. 

Plato thought that a soul smitten with the love of beauty was 
a winged soul, because it could leave the prison of the body to 
mount into a purer sphere, with the nearer companionship of 
what was perfect. As it is the highest effort of art to produce 
beauty, not the mere physical beauty but the intellectual beauty, 
or rather to convey a faint image of that which has no sensible 
form, but is invisible and immortal; so beauty is the inspiring 
principle of art. 

Few have been able to give any expression of it—none per: 
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fectly ; “that is the best part of beauty which a picture cannot 
express, no, nor the first sight of life ;” while man, carried away 
by impure desires, often fails to recognise the reflection of it that 
is before him, but believes he perceives it in some gross counter- 
feit. Whatever constitutes the beautiful, mysterious, uncertain, 
it is a link between heaven and earth, and, in an imperfect form, 
has cast around a few human works an imperishable glory. 

With the idea of beauty is naturally associated that of 
decorum, and of individuality. The divine will has never 
fashioned two things alike, but has given to each its peculiar 
character. In the same manner, those works of man which are 
most remarkable for their excellence, have certain marks of their 
own. ‘They bear the impress of the mind of the workman. They 
separate themselves from others, because there is implanted in 
them distinctive qualities that constitute this individuality, 
which, associated with decorum, accompanies beauty in the 

-ereation of all great ideal works. 

Portrait-painting, which is cultivated in this country to a great 
extent, is as capable as any other branch of art of calling forth 
the highest powers, and is subject to the same laws. In its 
noblest form it is essentially ideal; in its lowest, it is merely 
imitative. In the first, a general air of the person is given, but 
a grace and charm of which the original may not be possessed is 
added ; while the arrangement of the subject, and the charm of 
the accessories, infuse over the picture that power which discovers 
the hand of a master. But in its second and lower aspect, a 
inap of the human face is perhaps produced; minute details 
supply the place of grandeur of design, and, if a mechanical like- 
ness is attained, this is supposed to compensate for the absence 
of all that good portraiture requires, 


In considering the causes which contributed to the success of 
particular nations in works of art, we have alluded to the careful 
and systematic teaching by which they were distinguished. This 
point deserves especial attention. Genius, unaided by study, will 
only produce brilliant sparks that expire as soon as they are 
created. It is indeed a mark of genius to pursue a right course of 
study, as it is also natural to a great mind to desire to teach. 
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One of the most important duties of education is to place 
before the scholar a noble object as the reward of labour, and to 
sweeten the toil he must endure by the hope of an immortal 
guerdon, The patient endurance which the prosecution of any 
work requires is then forgotten, and the rugged aspect of the 
present is lost in the promise of the future. We have in Michael 
Angelo’ an example of the undaunted spirit which turned aside 
at no labour. In order to master design he undertook the study 
of anatomy; and, although his heart sickened at the duty, he 
overcame his repugnance, until he used the knife with as much 
precision as he did the chisel. 

Vasari relates that this great man, on his return from a visit 
to Titian at the Belvidere, observed—“ That it was much to be 
regretted that at Venice painters were not more carefully 
instructed in the principles of correct drawing ; and that, in fact, 
no one who has not assiduously studied drawing, and also the 
most perfect models, ancient and modern, will ever be able to 
design with truth and confidence, nor be capable of perfecting 
studies from the life, by imparting to them that grace and per- 
fection which is beyond nature, for she is scarcely ever free from 
certain imperfections,” 

But although a few men may be able to depend on their own 
efforts, and do not seem to require any further directions than 
those which nature or their own intelligence affords, this is not 
in general the case. Instruction of a definite kind is necessary 
to bring out the powers of students of a less lofty spirit. They 
require to have before their eyes living examples of success, and 
to be shown the course which will lead them to distinction. It 
is the province uf schools of art to supply this means of instruc- 
tion, and they must be directed by men who can refer to their 
own works for the truth of the rules they lay down. But schools 
of art are not sufficient, nor is the offering of a petty medal a 
stimulus which will excite those of most promise. It is, we 
repeat, the social position the artist hoped to gain, which in the 
halcyon days of art urged him onward; while it is in the studio 
of the master that means of instruction will exist which public 
institutions cannot always supply. 

1 “Life of Michael Angelo Buonarotti.” By J. S. Harford, 1857. 
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All great schools must be founded on the same basis, and 
animated by the same principles, They must be rational, pro- 
gressive, original, and contain the highest ideal of beauty. 
The two eras of art, when systematic teaching was carried to 
its highest point, were those of Pericles and Leo X.; and al- 
though, in the latter case, the profligacy of the times rapidly 
destroyed the qualities of purity and religious exaltation by 
which the Italian schools had been hitherto distinguished, it is an 
epoch remarkable for the perfect knowledge which was displayed 
in all that regards the technicalities of art, and for the admirable 
method of study which was practised. 

Goéthe indeed asserts that the purest Christian religion must 
be at variance with creative art, which finds in the sensuous 
element its proper sphere of action. He is perfectly right, if the 
sensuous element must render it impossible to represent the 
human form invperfect proportion, and yet free from sensualism. 
We, however, contend that if not all branches of creative art, 
certainly that of painting, which most nearly resembles the art 
of poetry, is capable of presenting to the imagination scenes 
which do not depend for their effect upon sensual influences, Of 
course, this can only be in an indistinct and imperfect manner, 
as neither the poet nor the painter can appeal to the imagination 
except by means of the senses. “The proper end of painting is 
to purify the affections, by imitating in colour the actions and 
sentiments of men, and not by a mere imitation of nature or 
art, but by giving expression to the sentiments and feelings of 
the human mind.” Raphael in his earlier manner exhibits an 
example of these feelings; while perhaps painting arrived at its 
highest excellence in the Cenacolo of Leonardo da Vinci, and in 
the conception it suggests of the Saviour. 

The periods of the greatest perfection in the arts were 
undoubtedly those of Phidias in Greece, and of Raphael or 
Leonardo in Italy. Their duration was limited to two centuries, 
the greatest development of medieval art extending from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The object of the artist was at both times the same ; to give the 
noblest representation of the human form under every aspect of joy 
orsorrow. The type of beauty, in the one case, may be seen in the 
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Apollo or the Antinous, beings divested of suffering, and enjoying 
the highest bodily perfection ; in the other, in the Christ, a man 
of sorrows, betraying in his body the humiliation he underwent, 
and exhibiting in the countenance alone his divine nature. 
During both these epochs art was directed by a similar impulse. 
Many of the. causes which led to its excellence in heathen days, 
also contributed to its success when Christianity had changed 
the form in which it was conveyed. 

The principal Greek statues, which have excited the admira- 
tion of the world, are representations of divine persons. It was not 
possible for Paganism to imagine a Godlike type, depending for 
its effect not on material beauty, but on holiness of expression. 
Still the Greek artist desired to produce something grander 
than the men around him; something lovelier or more majestic 
than the women whom he saw crowding to the temples. An 
ideal, no servile imitation of a model, no mere union of fine 
features, wandered in his mind, and he bent all his energies to 
realize it. He knew he should gain reputation, perhaps the 
victor’s chaplets, if he succeeded; and, as he meditated on the 
attributes of the being whom he was to call forth from the marble, 
he felt an inspired ardour to glow within him. No great work 
can be produced except it is prompted by feelings of this nature. 

Human pride may be satisfied by the dexterity with which the 
work is executed ; but the man whose art takes possession of his 
soul, profoundly conscious of his own incompetency, is content 
if he can approach a little nearer the image which, having before 
his gaze, he knows will always elude his grasp. Whatever were 
the distinctions which separated a heathen from a Christian age, 
the spirit in which the artist toiled was the same. There was 
the same absence of vanity, the same enthusiasm for the beau- 
tiful under whatever aspect it presented itself, the same impres- 
sion that he was engaged in an occupation which had the 
sanction of the superior powers. 

Both the Greek and the Italian were nursed in the contempla- 
tion of beings who either descended on earth to hold communion 
with men, and who were presented to him as enjoying a 
higher state of existence. To both, the same respect was con- 
ceded from their countrymen, and the works of both were equally 
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venerated. Superstition, no doubt, introduced alloy into the 
gold ; from the one the true light was concealed, from the other 
it was often diverted. But it would be well for the student to 
remark the similarity which exists between men who were 
separated not only by a long series of years, but by social obser- 
vances and religious influences. 

One of the remarkable results of Christianity was the diminish- 
ed respect for personal beauty, as characteristic of a Deity, which 
it introduced. Suffering and poverty lost the hideous aspect 
they had hitherto borne. The early Christian meditating on the 
sorrows of our Lord, the cross of torture raised before his eyes, 
saw in pain or want a beautiful significance. He wasin the 
habit of associating the noblest qualities with an ignoble death. 
For a long period the profession of Christianity was disgraceful. 
The burning wood, the bloody sand of the arena, awaited those 
who dared to avow their faith; while the idols, whom to see 
hurled from their thrones was the object of their death, boasted 
of the perfection of bodily grace. In heathen workmanship 
technical skill was essential. An awkward god or a clumsy 
Venus were not likely to excite the admiration of their pagan 
worshippers. The Christian forgave ignorance of anatomy for 
devout expression, and felt his* enthusiasm effectually raised by 
the contemplation of a picture, that, without beauty, composed 
in ignorance of scientific rules, recalled to him a countenance in 
which human suffering was mingled with the consciousness of 
the Godhead, in which the agony of death was marked upon the 
brow, and the cheeks washed with tears, drawn forth not by the 
anguish of the moment, but fallen on the sins of mankind. 

No Greek or Roman could conceive an image of this nature, 
nor of that peculiar purity which surrounds the idea of her who 
was hailed as blessed among women. The loveliness itself of 
one whose bosom it was predicted a sword should pierce, was 
again connected with sorrow, entailed on her by her exalted 
mission; so that the two objects on which the thoughts of the 
Christian constantly rested, were connected with what a heathen 
imagined as wholly impossible in divine persons—pain. 


We have suggested that religious emotion, right principles of 
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study, and national taste, directed to what is noble, rejecting what 
is ignoble, are all essential to the production of great works of art. 

But, while they are necessary, the social customs, the dress 
and the scenery of the country in which an artist is placed, will 
influence him to an extraordinary degree. A great artist may 
exist without these advantages; but the imaginative powers of 
his mind will be considerably stimulated if he lives surrounded 
by those conditions which we call picturesque, and it is owing 
to the presence of particular manners or scenery that one branch 
of art is developed with greater facility than another. 

Sculpture depends more than painting upon peculiar circum- 
stances. The materials with which it deals present difficulty in 
the representation of certain forms, but are very proper for the 
imitation of the naked figure. A painting may please although 
it represents what would be neither beautiful nor interesting in 
statuary, which imitates a solid substance of one kind in a solid 
substance of another. 

Painting is not subject to the same restrictions which shackle 
sculpture, Adam Smith points out, that in painting a plain 
surface of one kind is made to resemble not only a plain surface 
of another, but all the three dimensions of a solid substance ; 
and that the pleasure arising from the imitation seems to be 
greater in proportion as the disparity in the materials used is 
greater. Painting can adapt itself toanyage. It can invest what 
is common with nobleness, what is gloomy with charm, Nature 
has nothing which may not be turned to its use. Form, colour, 
light, darkness, are all at the disposal of this wonderful art. 
It passes from minuteness te boldness, from finish to apparent 
neglect, with equal confidence ; and can throw over a canvas of 
a few inches, as over a house front, equal beauty. 

The dress of modern days renders it very difficult to produce 
good works in sculpture. It is a mistake to imitate the Greeks, 
to appeal to emotions which no longer exist, and manufacture 
deities whose meaning is only understood by classical scholars, 

Mr. Falkener gives an excellent description of the scenery which 
surrounded the Greek artist, and of the circumstances by which he 
was influenced :—“ Born in a sunny climate, enjoying a clear sky, 
a pure atmosphere, his country girt about by a calm, serene ocean, 
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while the grateful land brought forth almost without toil of 
husbandry, he looked upon the hazy, sultry mist hanging upon 
the horizon, softening and colouring the distant objects, upon the 
exhalations rising from the ground beneath him, quivering and 
dancing in the sun’s rays, and typical of an ever-active Nature ; 
or, like Prometheus, he apostrophized the ‘atmosphere divine, 
the swift-winged breezes, the fountain-source of rivers, and the 
laughing ripples of the overflowing ocean ;’ and his mind, freed 
from care and revelling in joy, was fit for contemplation, and 
prepared to seek the beautiful and good.” 

Nature spoke to him continually of his art; the images which 
filled his mind were suggested by the ordinary scenes around him. 
He was inspired with the highest feeling, that of being a teacher to 
his fellow-men, and he was impelled by his very love of country to 
efforts which were intended to adorn the soil he venerated. 

To hope to revive Greek art is ridiculous. Let the rules it 
laid down be adopted, let its merits be cordially admired, and 
let the wants of the present day be supplied, not by antiquarian 
studies, but by the intelligent application of the principles on 
which the Greek, as well as other great Schools, were founded. 

If we turn from “ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts,” 
to the cities of Italy, where the artist workmen of the middle 
ages lived, we shall find dresses, manners, and architecture fitted 
to their purpose in an eminent degree. Like the Greek, the 
Italian was gifted with a quick sensibility, an acute mind, a love 
of variety, and an admiration for his native place. He was 
surrounded with scenery equally capable of exciting the imagina- 
tion. He looked also on a sky of unfathomed blue, hardly dis- 
turbed by a rippling cloud. He saw groves of cypress flinging 
their uncheckered shadow on the ground, while the light out- 
line of the mountains shone in the distance. He was, like the 
Greek, accustomed to a religious ceremonial, gorgeous, solemn, and 
mysterious. Constantly in the open air, he was a frequent spec- 
tator of the festivals which devotion required or public occasion 
demanded. But in one respect Greece and Italy exhibited a 
marked contrast. The simplicity of life which was common in 
the former, was not imitated in the latter. While the leading 
men of Athens were satisfied with a house modest and unadorned 
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content to leave to their temples and public places the pride of 
display, the nobles of Rome, Florence, or Venice, crowded their 
houses with the richest furniture. If the public monuments were 
not neglected, that spirit was unknown which led the citizen of 
Greece to practise self-denial, that the solemn anniversary of the 
Games or the sacrifice to his god might be celebrated with the 
greater splendour. Costly apparel, Tyrian tapestry, gold and 
silver plate, needlework embroidered in gold, fine linen, with 
cushions “embossed in pearl,” besides whatever in the baser 
metals of pewter and brass housekeeping required: jewels, of 
which the setting was as precious as the stone, are mentioned in 
contemporary annals as stuffed into chests, or piled in the cham- 
bers of palaces, which now resound with the steps of the stranger, 
or house but the impoverished remnant of their first owners. 

We can imagine nothing more enchanting than the scene 
which must have presented itself in an Italian town of the 
sixteenth century on the day of a public festival. The throng 
of citizens, dressed in the different garb of their professions, 
separating to allow the retinue of some merchant prince to pass, 
whose dark-furred gown sweeping to his stirrup was in sober 
contrast to the brilliant hues of his followers’ apparel, or to the 
glancing of their armour, “as radiant and as delicate as the 
plumage of a tropical bird.” No wonder that the Flanders steed 
looked proud, for the satin robes of the lady it carried glistened 
with jewels, while her fair hair was knotted with pearls, Here 
sweep by the members of that family whose faces we may look 
at as they kneel before the Virgin in a votive picture. There 
stand listless in the sunshine a falconer or a man-at-arms, whose 
bronzed features glow with the tint that Giorgione loved to paint. 
And over the whole scene is thrown the soft light of an Italian 
morning, which seems to bring colour wherever it falls, to make 
the flower in the peasant girl’s hair still brighter, to raise to a 
deeper gold even the gourd upon the ground. 


The principles we have laid down as distinguishing the great 
schools of art, are best studied in the works of the masters who 
have been educated under their influence. But we may 
also observe in our two greatest English painters the same 
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principles which guided all the men who have done their work 
best ; and, although neither Sir J. Reynolds nor Turner owed 
their genius to the associations by which they were surrounded, 
or to the illustrious teachers before whose easel they stood, they 
followed precepts similar to those which distinguished the schools 
that produced Raphael and Praxiteles. 

In some respects the two English painters. are more remark- 
able than either the Italian or the Greek. They stand without 
an immediate predecessor or an acknowledged follower. They 
arrived at once at the highest point they could attain, unaided 
by any of the external circumstances which nursed the genius of 
other men. The one found himself placed in a society which, 
setting aside every rule that nature pointed out, seemed to select the 
most grotesque forms of dress, while the features of the face were 
concealed beneath horse-hair and paint. The other, with a mind 
delighting in the subtlest effects of light, enjoying colour with the 
ardour of a Venetian, dwelt principally in a city where pure light 
seldom penetrates. The early career of both was marked by 
neglect. Sir Joshua was accused of failing in likeness: Turner 
was admired only as he imitated Ruysdael or Claude. There 
were but two or three of their contemporaries that recognised the 
great powers they possessed, or saw that they came among their 
generation like flowers springing up in a desert, and filling the 
space around with new fragrance. 

If, however, we are justified in referring to the works of 
Reynolds and Turner to prove the principles by which students 
should be guided, we cannot point to the practical illustration of 
these principles in the public works of this country. 

England, whose capital presents the most extraordinary 
scene of activity that the world can show, whose wealth is 
unexampled, allows her public places to be disgraced by 
monuments of the worst taste; and, with singular obstinacy, 
is never profuse except when she had better be penurious. 
Is it possible to carry absurdity to a greater point, than to 
intrust the erection of a great Gothic pile to the leading Italian 
architect of his day, and to force the leading Gothic architect, a 
few years later, to desecrate his genius in the construction of an 
Italian building of the most ordinary description? Is there any 
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place so ridiculous as the square we have consecrated to the 
memory of our eminent fellow-citizens, where patient science and 
heroic courage are represented in a manner equally unfortunate ? 

A nation may be perhaps prosperous at home, and feared 
abroad, although neither arts nor letters find a resting-place on 
her soil, Ifthe absence of those pursuits, which refine the man- 
ners and cultivate the mind, are exchanged for domestic purity 
and public virtue ; if the poverty of the city is replaced by the 
patriotism of the citizen—the public place may weil be bare of 
statues, and the senate frame their laws in a building rude and 
unadorned. But, if the vanity of a country demands that its 

achievements be recorded in something more durable than 
parchment ; if luxury requires the embellishments of art—it is 
the duty of the leaders of the people to try to improve the 
national taste, to teach it to reject what is bad and to choose what 
is good. 

There is, at this moment, an increasing demand in England for 
works of art. Several schools of design have been established. 
Our manufacturers have ventured on more expensive productions, 
and many of our native painters obtain extraordinary prices for 
their pictures. In the town and in the country, buildings of 
various pretensions are being raised, a few of excellent design, 
the greater part proofs of the ignorant caprice of their owners, 
“ Art” we shall therefore have of some kind ; and it is to be seen 
if the efforts to promote it end in giving fresh charms to the 
home, and new beauties to the landscape, or if it simply arrives 
at disfiguring what God has made well! We are aware with 
what difficulty the government of this country obtains means to 
asssist in any development of the fine arts. We do not possess 
the national pride which is willing to undergo some personal 
sacrifice that the public property may be the more magnificent, 

But something may be done in the better distribution of the 
funds which our rulers can obtain; a disposition may be shown 
to encourage men of genius, and petty jobbery or official igno- 
rance be prevented from interfering with every design conceived 
in a loftier spirit. The means of education tbat the country has 
already at its disposal may be improved. The academies which 
pretend to instruct or to encourage the student may exhibit 
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greater energy, and require him to undergo a longer and more 
efficient training. 

We shall have no artist who will succeed in producing a great 
national work until there is a deeper sense of what are the 
qualities that a great work requires; until the public taste re- 
fuses to sanction the erection of any monument that does not 
rise above mediocrity. The desire to be entitled to a statue is 
the noblest ambition. There is no reward worthier of virtue 
than to have its deeds recorded in everlasting bronze or in im- 
perishable marble; nor are there any memorials fitter to deco- 
rate a great city than those which hand them down to posterity, 
But virtue becomes ridiculous and heroism absurd, if they are 
represented without’ skill or placed without propriety. Better a 
city without monuments, than streets encumbered with objects 
of shame to the native and of derision to the stranger. 


It has been well said by Burke, “ that the elevation of the mind 
ought to be the principal end of all our studies, which, if they 
do not in some measure effect, they are of very little service to 
us,” It should be the end of the arts to promote this elevation 
of mind. They were intended to assist in the education of the 
world, and, if they have been used in the service of vice or 
employed to minister to personal vanity, they have been turned 
from the purpose for which they were placed at our disposal. 

The great object of the artist should be to touch the moral 
chord within the breast, to paint the sweetness of a virtuous life, 
to exhibit the latent nobleness of the human form, or, as the 
great religious painters have done, the holy peace which is 
allotted to the children of righteousness, And if it be necessary 
to point to the degradation which has soiled all mortality anxious 
to pass onwards, he should do so with no pleasure, 

The highest efforts of genius are incapable of portraying the 
great struggles of man locked within the heart, or to enclasp the 
book which contains the words of life and death, There is a stern 
prose in human life which is above the power of poetry to reach. 
In the meridian pride of life, in the dejection of old age, in the 
moment of activity as in the period of rest, there is but one thing 
that will fully reply to the yearnings of the human soul, Yet, 
amidst the joys which are permitted to leaven the sorrow that 
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hovers round the dwelling-place of man, the noblest are those 
that spring from the arts of painting, music, sculpture. They lead 
us to the shadowy confines which separate the real from the 
unreal, and seem to lift for an instant the curtain that veils from 
us immortality. It is in their power to give a faint outline of 
that for which our better nature longs. They have descended 
from on high amongst the most precious of God’s gifts. They 
may be perverted from their proper use; but they only shine in 
their true splendour when they are directed towards ameliorating 
the condition of our fellow men, when they aid in spreading the 


beauty of Christianity, and in furthering the glory of God. 


THE TALE OF THE TUB. 


S Dr. Johnson considered himself “a clubbable man,” so we 

are apt to flatter ourselves that we are a tubbable people. 

And certainly the English gentleman is generally a splashing 
and sponging personage: he carries that, India-rubber impostor, 
which so ill replaces the spacious metallic or wooden tub of his 
home, to all climes and countries, so that the stray Frenchman 
in the British lines at Sebastopol might be heard exclaiming, 
Hein! quest ce donc? as the unwonted sound of the morning 
douche startled his ears, accompanied sometimes by those wild 
shouts and screams whereby true tubbers give occasional vent 
to the excitement and exhilaration which the noble exercise 
produces, and which our Turkish dry-bathers are not quite right 
in supposing to flow peculiarly from their own—transpiration. 
A friend of ours who found himself at Zurich unprovided with 
one of these necessaries of life, objecting to the pie-dish as usual 
offered him as a substitute, consulted the chambermaid as to the 
possibility of getting any thing larger: “ Mais, Monsieur, il y a le 
lac,’ she answered, implying, as he thought, that the next size 
was the lake, though it appeared that there were some baths 
there which might possibly be meant by his informant. We 
have seen the pretty apparatus from Sevres which accompanied 
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Napoleon I. to Moscow, and wondered how so great a man 
could wash in so small a pie-dish. Quot libras sub duce summo ! 
Great pains are sometimes bestowed upon the training of the 
youth of England in this respect. We remember in ancient 
times, when William Fourth was king, on a magnificent sheet 
of brownish water, gracefully named Duck Puddle, a select 
little coterie of waterfunks (the title sufficiently explains itself— 
Etonic? frousts) would be unjustifiably but carefully placed on 
two old punts, or on a punt and an unhinged door, massive as 
that of Gaza, and on those treacherous rafts committed like 
Danae to the mercy of the waves. Then were told off, to swim 
and shove, two small armies of uncompromising devotees in the 
cause of education; and then began the battle of Agos- 
potamos. The shock of the meeting triremes was tre- 
mendous, and in a moment the poor little hydrophobes were 
spluttering in the pond :—“the very mothers that them bore” 
would probably have carried them off on the instant had they 
witnessed the accident ; but the patients were supposed thus to 
imbibe an unaffected love of the element, and a genuine and 
enthusiastic tubbability, which never afterwards left them. Of 
the people of modern England generally, however, at any rate 
till within the last few years, we fear it could not justly be said, 
that with them, as with the Japanese, tubbing was a popular 
pastime: even in the towns of France and Germany, the small 
shopkeeping class at least, it is to be feared, knew more of 
bains publics and bains & domicile than the same class among 
ourselves ; but in ten years an immense change has taken place, 
as the statistics of the baths and wash-houses so happily prove." 
We hope that, before the next invasion of cholera or any other 
black force of pestilence, a noble volunteer army of tubs may be 
ready to receive it. Appointing a fast-day is no doubt one very 
commendable way of meeting plague, but cleanliness is another; 
lave-toi, et le ciel Paidera; though St. Blaise prayed a fishbone 


* We doubt even at the present moment whe asses i 
the north-western districts of England, * tubbing mie yet Sonar: Sa : weeed- 
sity. “ Eb,” said a Yorkshireman recently in our hearing, “ Eh, boot its gwon 
lung since aw’ve swum. Aw’'ve wut ’ad a bath these twenty year. —There’s 
nant like it tho’,” he added after a moment’s reflection ; and then, es if a new 


light had struck hi id wi koe 2 
Tint nas - a a he said with a chuckle, “ Aw’ll joost go to Manchester 
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out of his patient’s throat, we are not told he did not pull as 
well as pray. 

Our Teuton ancestors, according to Tacitus, were indefatigable 
tubbers; Statim a somno, he says, quem plerumque in diem extra- 
hunt, lavantur, sepius calidé, ut apud quos plurimum hiems occupat ; 
and in the Anglo-Saxon laws the tepid bath is spoken of as a 
necessary of life, aud the prohibition of the tub one of the severest 
penalties the church could inflict. The wretched Angle who went 
to sleep at “ thirdly” was condemued to be tubless and dirty, and 
there can be no doubt that this was one of Dunstan’s terrors for the 
unfortunate Edwin ; “ Your wife or your tub !” we may suppose 
to have been the stern saint’s frightful alternative. Nor can 
dirt be said to have come over with William the Conqueror, for 
the Normans (except, perhaps, the regular clergy) were sufli- 
ciently tubbable. Ina MS. of the 13th century, “ Li livres pour 
la sante garder de tout le cors ensamble,” by the learned Aldo- 
brandini of Sienna, a chapter on baths is headed by a charming 
domestic picture of a husband and wife in their respective tubs, 
or rather butts, like the malmsey bath of Clarence, conversing 
through propriety curtains neatly fixed above; the husband to 
all appearance meekly receiving his bath lecture, and the lady 
reminding one of the apparition in yellow curl-papers which so 
disarranged Mr. Pickwick. Toutes les javes (eawx) en coi on se 
baigne, we learn from this authority, ou eles sunt douces ou eles 
sunt d’autre manidre, Celes ki sunt douces sunt de maintes 
manicres, Si con sunt javes ki ont nature de souffre, autres ki ont 
nature dalum, autres ki sunt salées, autres ki sunt améres, autres 
ki ont nature de selnitre, * * * * autres ki ont nature de 
Jjier (fer), autres ki ont nature d’arain, Aldobrandini objects to 
eating in the tub, unless the tubber be of a thin and dry habit, 
in which case indulging that curious fancy may tend to fatten 
kim. Nor should he drink warm water while bathing in it; a 
very good rule, since its violation might well, one would sup- 
pose, have the disagreeable effect which it is said (mistakenly 
however, it is but fair to remember, according to Athenzeus) some 
nasty Athenians used to provoke when tubbing, by drinking wine 
to excess in the bath, and playfully called droxorra8iZew. Our Sien- 
nese doctor also disapproves of staying in cold water till it causes 
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shivering, and advises wearing warm things on coming out. He 

also charges his patients to eat after bathing ; a point in which 

he differs from a rather later authority, “ John Jones, Phisitian,” 

who celebrated Bath and Buxton in two learned treatises, which 

show not only the early fashionableness of those bathing-places, 

but the prevalence of tubbing ; a fact a little difficult to recon- 

cile with all we know of the squalor and fustiness of the little 

rush-strewn rooms, and with certain other habits of his day. 

“ Jai connu force gentilshommes,” says Brantéme, “ qui, premier que 

porter leurs bas de soie, pricient leurs dames et maitresses de les es- 
sayer et porter devant eux quelques huit ou dix jours, de plus que de 
moins; et puts les portoient en trés-grande vénération et contentement 
d’esprit et de corps;” a touching proof of affection even in winter, 
and in summer, we should say, overwhelming. Can those lovers 
have been lovers of the tub? We have spoken of the regular 
clergy, too many of whom (in earlier times) were regularly alive ; 
i Becket, for instance, who was not at all tubbable. The state 
of things which became visible on the removal of the murdered 
saint’s hair-shirt is too well known, and too graphically de- 
scribed to need repetition. With them water was taboo; and 
to speak of a tub in the presence of such men, would have been 
in as bad taste as to speak just now of America in Mr. Bright’s 
company, or of Garibaldi before the interesting exile of Naples. 
But to return to Dr. John Jones and his “Bathes Ayde, ap- 
proved by Arte, confirmed by Use, and dayly tried there by 
Practice for these 2460 yeares or thereabout.” So accurate is 
he about the date of Prince Bladud, whose adventure with the 
pigs, by the way, another Bath historian, the same who proves 
that his loved city was in the Roman times of about the same 
dimensions as Babylon, temp. Cyri, remarks that no sceptic has 
ever yet disproved. “TI will not staye,” says Jones, “but pro- 
ceede forwardes to shewe how the bathes of the Citie of Bathe 
will ayde such as neede them; and therefore I suppose it is 
worthily termed Bathes Ayde, if onely to your ayde for wante 
‘ We have heard of another curious account in monk rhyme, but have not 


been able to find it, recording— 


Cum, beati martyris membris denudatis, 
Permeabat cameram odor sunctitatis, 
Digitis merentium naso applicatis, ec. &¢. 
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ot other remedy you will use them, and not as brutishe and 
senseles persons frequent them.” Rather hard upon those who 
take too much of a good thing. “The bathes must bee dayly 
changed, receyving newe or fresh water. See that altogether 
whyle yee be there, and longer, yee avoyde” this and that. “Tar- 
riance in the bathe in the morning may be longer, in the evening 
shorter,” &c. Repletion is “to be avoyded.” This good phisitian 
gives a prayer “to be saide of all persons disseased, meekely kneel- 
ing upon their knees, before they enter into the bathes.” He or- 
ders exercise before bathing, and would have pleased “ Turkish ” 
authorities by his particularity in recommending frication, on 
which subject he quotes directions de differentiis frictionum, and 
gives a table of six kinds, hard and soft rubbing, each with three 
subdivisions. If Jones had praise for Bath, however, for Buxton 
and its “ wholesome ayer” he had enthusiasm. “ But Buckstone,” 
he says, “ more sweetly, more delicatly, more finely, more daintly, 
and more temperatly ; not bringing halfe so many greevouse 
accidentes as Bath doth, yet less speedly, but in processe of 
tyme very effectuousely, more commodiously,” we cannot go 
through all Buxton’s advantages; we see that in all qualities, 
except occasional rapidity of cure, “ Bathes Ayde,” with its 
2460 years’ fame, was left pitiably behind.’ 

The Greeks were magnificent tubbers. Everybody remem- 
bers how Nausicaa and her pretty lady’s-maids so gracefully and 
modestly bathed the fortunate Ulysses, duwa rcieav xa) xeioay 
éAa/w, and how the same honour was done Telemachus at Pylos, 
at the hand of the beautiful Polycasta, and again at Lacedemon, 
and the rich flowing garments which were thrown over him at 
the conclusion of the performances. The modern English traveller 
undergoes the same treatment in Japan. In Greece, however, 
these fair bathing damsels, cwpedvw;s arrowiva, sometimes took an 

'The “Buckstone” Treatise is thus prefaced by “Thomas Lupton to the 


Reader :”— 


“ How many use to bathes abrode far hence with cost to range, 
Whereby they may their loathsome lims to helthfull members change! 
But such (onlesse they more desire for wil than helth to rome) 
They may have help with charges lesse, and soner, here at home, 
At Buckstone’s bathes,” &c. &e. 
Very good counsel ; but we had no idea “ baths abroad” were then so fre- 
quented by our ancestors, and more “ for will than health.” 
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unfair advantage of their position ; for when Minos was hospitably 
received and bathed by the treacherous daughters of Cocalus, 
those Sicilian Jaels let in the water too hot, boiled the eminent 
judge, and despatched him to sit in the court below, where no 
doubt he afterwards tried his strong-minded hostesses with the 
impartiality for which he was so famous. At that great gymnas- 
tic school, Sparta, where the whole state was always training, the 
bath was as regular a part of the discipline as the raw beefsteak 
and the run before breakfast are now. At Athens, though 
bathing was universal, there seems to have been a prejudice 
against the warm bath when introduced, whether as being thought 
an effeminate mode of ablution, or one tainted with a Spartan 
origin, or for some other cause unknown. Qne would have 
expected noted cricketers like Sophocles’ thoroughly to appreciate 
the refreshment. Possibly malpractices like those attributed to 
the sportive apocottabists above mentioned may have brought it 
into bad odour, or the system to which Juvenal objected at Rome, 
of gorging to repletion, and going to the warm bath for relief. 
For whatever cause, various scraps of the comic poets show that 
it was so; it would even seem, from one of Hermippus, that it 
was considered scarcely reputable :— 
“mae Ai’, ob mévros wediew riv dvdga xp 
rov dyaddy, dudi bspmorourei’ & od croseig.” 

(As we are guilty of quoting Greek, a language which it is 

possible one or two fair readers may not have completely annexed, 


we must pay the penalty of translation :)— 
** No by Jove, a respectable man doesn’t drink, 
Or bathe in hot water, as you do, I think.” 
Hear Antiphanes :— 
“ sig wanapiay vb Aourpiv. we diédyxé ws? 
EQddv xosd% remoinn:” droxvaiociey dy 
ual doricotv mou AaBdusvos rou dépuarog. 
olrw orspeiv ri xpiiyue Ospmdv tod’ Ldwe-” 
“ Deuce take the bath ! a pretty state I’m in, 
I'm regularly boil’d. Don’t touch my skin! 
It will peel off and you'll commit manslaughter, 
The hardest thing in nature is hot water.” 


The dry bath, or Enporvp/a now in fashion, belongs rather to 


1 dupwe irpalpice. 
? As the French say, Comme il m’a arrangé, 
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Roman than to Hellenic Greece, though the dry stove chamber 
having the name Laconicum appears to show that something 
like it was in use at Sparta. However, as it owes its perfection 
and its fame to the Romans, it is rightly designated “ The Roman 
Bath.” The great establishments, of some of which noble remains 
still exist, the Baths of Agrippa, Nero, Caracalla, &c., contained 
the means of ordinary hot and cold bathing, as well as (the later 
ones) the apparatus of the hot-air perspiration bath and the 
vapour bath. The Zhermae Neroniane had the sea laid on. 
Caracalla’s boasted sixteen hundred marble seats and two hundred 
marble columns. But of all the eight hundred public baths 
which are said to have adorned Rome, the Diocletian@ were the 
most magnificent. There were private Therme also attached to 
rich men’s houses, and sometimes of great pretensions. The 
Emperors themselves frequented the public baths. It is known 
that the death of Titus was attributed to excessive or ill-timed 
bathing. Constantine retired to Nicomedia for the sake of the 
baths there. According to Vitruvius, the general arrangement 
of the Roman Therma was that of four rooms or balnearia around 
a central hypocaust, the hot bath-room, the cold bath-room, the 
dry stove or laconicum, and the vapour stove or tepidarium; the 
two stoves being circular and adjoining, their floor hollow and 
raised, or suspended, to receive the heat of the large furnace. In 
the Greek Therme attached to the palestra, there were also a 
cooling-room (in Latin /rigidarium), an anointing-room, el@othe- 
sium, and an ante-room at the entrance of the hypocaust, propni- 
geum. The vapour bath (tepidarium) or sweating-room was 
vaulted. There were also baths separate from the palestre or 
gymnasia, which consisted like the Russian of two chambers, one 
for the men, the other for the women, with the stove between. 
Such were the institutions which, established with great mag- 
nificence by the Romans at Constantinople, and found there and 
enthusiastically adopted by the Turks, have now been introduced 
as “ Turkish Baths” into a country full of Roman remains, and 
among them of multitudes of Therma. Almost every Roman 
villa of any pretensions which is unearthed, has its hypocaust ; 
London, St. Albans, Wroxeter (Uriconium), &c., great numbers. 
Savary, in his “ Letters from Egypt,” where, as almost every where 
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else in the Ottoman empire, there is a bath in every town, and 
even village (bathing was an especial ordinance of the Prophet), 
describes as follows his experience of the real Turkish hamam, 
which Mr. Urquhart, to whose energy is chiefly owing its intro- 
duction here, entered, he says, scarcely able to drag one limb 
after the other, and left springing into bis saddle, “elastic as a 
sinew and light as a feather.” “The first room,” says Savary, 
“is a large hall in the form of a rotunda. It is open at the top to 
give free circulation. A spacious estrade or raised floor, covered 
with a carpet and divided into compartments, goes around it, on 
which one lays one’s clothes. In the middle of the building a jet 
d'eau spouts up from a basin, and agreeably entertains the eye. 
When undressed, you tie a napkin round your loins, take a pair of 
sandals and enter a narrow passage, when you begin to be sen- 
sible of the heat. The door shuts to, and at twenty paces off you 
open a second, and go along a passage at right angles with the 
former. Here the heat increases. Those afraid of suddenly 
exposing themselves to a stronger degree of it, stop in a marble 
hall, in the way to the bath properly so called. The bath is a 
spacious vaulted room paved and lined with marble, around which 
are four closets. The vapour, incessantly rising from a fountain 
and cistern of hot water, mixes itself with burning perfumes, 
which, however, are not burnt unless desired. They have a very 
pleasing effect. The bathers are not imprisoned here, as in Eu- 
rope, in a sort of tub” (he should have said a fiddle-case), “ where 
one is never at one’s ease. Extended on a spread cloth, the head 
supported by a cushion, they stretch themselves freely in every 
posture, whilst they are wrapped in a cloud of odoriferous va- 
pours which penetrates into all their pores. After reposing there 
some time, until there is a gentle moisture over the whole body, 
an attendant comes, presses you gently, turns you over, and, when 
the limbs are become supple and flexible, he makes all the joints 
crack without any difficulty. He masses (Arabic, i. ¢., touches 
delicately), and seems to knead the flesh without giving the 
smallest pain. This operation over, he puts on a stuff glove and 
rubs you a long time.” This is the substitute for the strigil or 
currycomb of the Romans. “During this operation he detaches 
from the body of the patient, which is running with sweat, a sort 
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of small scales, and removes even the imperceptible dirt that 
stops the pores. The skin becomes soft and smooth like satin. 
He then conducts you to a closet, pours the lather of perfumed 
soap upon your head, and withdraws. . . . «. The closet 
is furnished with a cistern and two cocks for hot and cold water. 
There you wash yourself. Soon after the servant returns with 
a depilatory pomatum, which in an instant makes the hair fall off 
the places it is applied to.” . . . . After being well 
washed and purified, you are wrapped up in hot linen, and follow 
the guide through the windings that lead to the outer room. 
This insensible transition from heat to cold prevents any incon- 
venience, On arriving at the estrade you find a bed prepared for 
you, and scarcely are you laid down before a child comes to press 
every part of your body with his delicate fingers, in order to dry 
you thoroughly. You change linen a second time, and the child 
gently grates the callosity of the feet with pumicestone. He 
then brings you a pipe and Moka coffee. Coming out of a stove 
where one was surrounded by a hot and moist fog, where the 
sweat gushed from every limb, and transported into a spacious 
apartment open to the external air, the breast dilates, and one 
breathes voluptuously. Perfectly massed, and, as it were, re- 
generated, one experiences a universal comfort. The blood 
circulates with freedom, and one feels as if relieved of an enormous 
weight, and possessed of a suppleness and lightness to which one 
has been hitherto a stranger. A lively sentiment of existence 
diffuses itself to the very extremities of the body. Whilst it is 
lost in delicate sensations, the soul, sympathizing with the delight, 
enjoys the most agreeable ideas, The imagination, wandering 
over the universe, which it embellishes, sees on every side the most 
enchanting pictures, every where the image of happiness. If life 
be nothing but the succession of our ideas, the rapidity with which 
they then recur to the memory, the vigour with which the mind 
runs over the extended chain of them, would induce a belief that 
in the two hours of delicious calm that succeed the bath, one has 
lived a number of years.” This is intoxication, only not followed, 
according to its votaries, by the after penalty of proportionate de- 
pression. It at least reminds one of the early dreams of the opium- 
1 Scabor, suppellor, desquamor, pumicor, crnor, expilor, pingor—Lucilius, 
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eater, or the laureate’s classic bottle of port. The Russian variety 
is celebrated by Kohl as follows; as used in the cities, that is to 
say. We have heard of a more primitive fashion, that of boiling 
in a hot bath (or perspiring in vapour), and then rolling in the 
snow. It does not appear, from Kohi at least, that the Russians 
have been quite justly charged, by Dumas and other authorities, 
with that promiscuous bathing, which seemed a good deal more 
objectionable than Mr. Spurgeon’s promiscuous dancing :— 

“On Saturday evening an unusual movement may be seen 
among the lower classes in St. Petersburg; whole companies 
of poor soldiers, with a temporary furlough, troops of mechanics 
and labourers, whole families, men, women, and children, are 
eagerly traversing the streets with towels under their arms and 
birch twigs in their hands. From their zeal and haste, they 
would seem to be engaged on important business, as in fact they 
are, the most important and agreeable of the whole week. They 
are going to the public bath, to forget, in the enjoyment of its 
vapours, the sufferings of the past week, to make supple the limbs 
stiffened with past toil, and invigorate them for that which is to 
come. The Russians are such lovers of vapour baths, that St. 
Petersburg contains an immense number. Before the doors, 
the notice, ‘Entrance to the Baths,’ in large letters, invites the 
eye; within the doorway, so narrow that only one at a time can 
work his way in, sits the money-taker, who exchanges a ticket 
for a few copeks. Men, women, boys, and girls, all hurry to 
secure their tickets, as if proceeding to some favourite show. 

“ The passage is divided into two behind the check-taker’s post, 
one for the male and one for the female guests. We first enter 
an open space, where a number of men are sitting naked on 
benches, all dripping with water and sweat, and as red as lobsters, 
breathing deep, sighing, puffing, and gossiping, and busily em- 
ployed in drying themselves and dressing. These have already 
bathed, and now, in a glow of pleasurable excitement, are puffing 
and blowing like tritons in the sea. Even in winter I have seen 
these people, all melting from the hot baths, drying and dressing 
in the open air, or, at most, in a sort of booth forming an out- 
house to the bath. Round this space or apartment are the doors 
leading to the bathing-rooms, large wooden chambers in which a 
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heat of 40° or 50° Reaumur (122° to 145° Fahrenheit) is main- 
tained. Dr. R. Lyall says this is done by a large stove filled 
with stones, which are heated by means of burning wood, and 
over which water is thrown. The steam thence raised fills the 
room, which is surrounded with a wooden platform of ascending 
stairs, and you ascend according to the degree of heat desired. 

“ The first sensations on entering this room are very singular, 
chiefly from the difficulty of breathing such a hot and moist atmo- 
sphere. On the platforms, which are raised in the form of an 
amphitheatre, lie a number of people apparently inflicting torture 
on themselves; if not dead, they actually seem struggling with 
death, for the air they are breathing can only serve to stifle. 
Others, their tormentors, are engaged in scourging them with 
birch rods steeped in cold water, as if to increase the smart, 
Others, standing by the glowing stoves, and steaming at every 
pore, have ice-cold water poured over them by pailfuls. When 
the first disagreeable effect of the heat is overcome, and the tran- 
spiration commences in full activity, then a beneficent spirit of 
warmth pervades the whole frame, and a divine sense of pleasure 
is all that remains to us of our existence, our whole being seem- 
ing dissolved in fleeting vapour. All pains and stiffnesses vanish 
from the limbs, and we feel light and buoyant as feathers. The 
rubbing and flogging with twigs increases the transpiration, and 
consequently the enjoyment. All bodily pain, be it what it may, 
disappears ; of headache, toothache, cramps, convulsions in the 
limbs or face, gout or rheumatism, there remains not a trace. It 
is an extraordinary excitement; a kind of intoxication of the 
whole nervous system. By one of these baths a man is washed 
out like a sponge ; for a sensual people I can imagine no higher 
enjoyment.” 

A medical writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica strongly 
recommends a private vapour bath of this kind; easily to be had 
in any house, at little cost or trouble. “A large fire-brick is 
made red-hot in the kitchen fire, and placed on an iron tray, 
which is raised on short feet. Over this is set a wooden chair, on 
which the person who is to take the vapour-bath is seated; a 
four-leaved screen, covered with painted canvas or cloth, is then 
put round him, and a blanket or thick sheet thrown over the top 
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of the screen, so as to convert it into a narrow closet. The per- 
son being provided with a small jug or watering-pan, pours hot 
water very slowly over the red-hot brick, when, converted into 
steam, it fills immediately the limited space, and almost instan- 
taneously induces the most violent and general perspiration.” 
This vapour bath seems to be a truly homeeopathic cure for the 
vapours. We see that Garibaldi has been vapour-bathing his 
foot, and hope therefore he is under better treatment than his 
poor countryman, Cavour. 

It will be observed from Savary’s description, that the 
Egyptian bath was nearly as much a vapour-bath as the Russian. 
The Turkish (or Roman) baths, however, which are being insti- 
tuted in London, on Mr, Urquhart’s plan, are of the dry variety, 
that 1s to say, water is not poured on a stove to produce vapour, 
nor is there a cistern of steaming water. They are hot-air baths. 
There is a tepidarium (surely not properly so called, since the 
old tepidarium, as we have seen, was a vapour bath-room) ; then 
a sudatorium, of which the normal temperature is 120° Fahrenheit; 
then a hotter calidarium, 160°; then a lavatorium, where the 
washing, scaling, and shampooing goes on ; then a /frigidarium. 
A great number have been already established, and a company 
with £100,000 capital is in process of formation, for supplying 
London and other towns with a magnificent series of Therma. 
They have already produced quite a little literature of books and 
pamphlets, Dr. Erasmus Wilson, after treating cutaneous dis- 
orders with other remedies and with great success for many 
years, has suddenly discovered a better than all, and quite rap- 
turously hymns its praise in octavo. Dr. Haughton writes on 
the “Facts and Fallacies of the Turkish Bath,” appearing to 
mean by fallacies the would-be improvements which he says are 
sometimes ignorantly adopted. Dr. Thudicum has fears of 
syncope or anesthesia for inexperienced bathers from suddenly 
changed temperature. As to the cooling change, there is great 
diversity of opinion and practice. The Egyptian, according to 
Savary, goes through a graduated temperature; the Russian 
plunges in the snow. Galen remarks that the instinct of animals 
leads them when heated to bathe in cold water, and except in 
special cases recommends men to do the same. Dr. Currie 
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describes the refreshment and invigoration he derived from a 
swim in the Tweed after sixteen miles’ walk on a hot day; and 
the chill, tremor, and illness produced by a second swim in the 
same river the same evening, after sixteen miles’ more walking, 
a rest, and a thorough cooling. Alexander’s swim in the Cydnus, 
after a hot and tiring march, and, like Dr. Currie, in a strong per- 
spiration, very nearly conquered the conqueror on the spot, 
Perhaps fatigue makes the difference ; Alexander was tired out, 
Dr. Currie was not. If so, the over-fatigued, whether hot or cold, 
should equally refrain from cold bathing (or suddenly lowered 
temperature). It may be, as has been said, that the heat should 
be intense before the icy-cold application, to make it harmless or 
beneficial ; and in that case the Turkish bather is quite safe, for 
nothing but a salamander could have greater heat than he is ex- 
posed to, Yet other authorities advise moderate exercise only 
before cold bathing. In short, on this one only subject doctors 
disagree very decidedly, There is no doubt as to the thorough 
cleansing powers of the hot-air bath, for the inner dirt is carried 
to the surface by perspiration before the washing and scaling 
process above mentioned takes place. But when its learned and 
enthusiastic promoters bring up exosmosis and endosmosis (a la 
stoccata carries it away!) to persuade us that an ordinary bath 
rather soils than cleans the bather (as his inner dirt fails to reach 
the surface, and his, opening pores admit whatever impurities the 
water may contain, as well as his own outer dirt); that for “ wash 
and be clean” we should read “wash and be dirty;” and that 
the beloved morning tub, in fact, is almost a delusion and a 
snare—we can but say increduli odimus; and that this informa- 
tion really seems to us to be of the kind which Jack is supposed 
to be continually bestowing upon a certain gallant but apparently 
credulous corps in her Majesty’s service. With all possible re- 
spect for Mr. Urquhart, we could as easily persuade ourselves 
that a minister drew quarterly on a foreign potentate, or an 
archbishop on Beelzebub. However, though some of his too un- 
compromising disciples may be a little apt to— 
* What in real value’s wanting, 
Supply with vapouring and ranting,” 
we owe him much for the importation of this truly useful 
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luxury. And the Turkish bath is becoming so justly established 
in supreme importance, that it may well afford to have one or 
two of its exclusive claims disputed here and there. Des- 
potisms of all kinds should be tempered, as they had in 
France a despotism tempered by epigrams, or as we have 
here a despotism of the Times tempered by the Saturday 
Review. The delight of the Turkish ladies in escaping from the 
harem on the bath day, and the /éte we are told they make of it, 
are easily understood. It may be hoped that ere long the ladies 
of England also, though without the same sense of escape to 
heighten it, will know and appreciate the health-giving enjoy- 
ment itself. We fully expect that it will soon be a common 
mode of refreshment among us, not perhaps the regular two- 
hours’ discipline, but the shorter bath, which we believe is 
generally offered those who prefer it. Whatever they may be to 
the Turks, two hours of perspiring, shampooing, ayd so on daily, 
appear a great undertaking to an Englishman ; “sore labour’s 
bath,” a sorely laborious pleasure. But for training purposes of 
all kinds, the full and perfect two hours’ operation seems to be 
the true philosopher's stone. No more bleeding steaks for the 
athlete, no more running to death will be necessary for the 
jockey ; the Spartan bath will do it all. Shall we have tennis 
courts and gymnasia attached, where the patients may take a 
turn with the gloves or singlestick, or perform rapid acts of 
raequetship, to the admiration of occasional bathers, as the Romans 
were entertained in the zysti and porticoes of their Therme 
with gymnastic performances? Our xeropyrists will very soon 
be, in the beautiful language of the ring, “ as fine as a star” and 
“as fit as a fiddle.” There are to be no more fat men, and we 
had almost said no more old men; for is not the Turkish bath 
the true fountain of youth? As to the fai, by the by, it becomes 
difficult to understand the force of the Eastern salutation, “ May 
your shadow never be less!” which seems equivalent to saying, 
May you never have another bath. An alderman took ten 
baths, and has now scarcely more shadow than Peter Schlemihl. 
The ex-champion, Hurst, affectionately known in his domestic 
cirele (the ring) as the Infant, was brought down to something 
under seventeen stone for his last fight by the same agency. 
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But why multiply instances of extenuating power? It is well 
averred that you come out teres but not rotundus, with your skin 
“like satin,’—there are to be no more bad complexions ; and 
henceforth a cold-defying man—there are to be no more pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Winckelmann attributes the seeming absence of 
those useful appendages among the ancients to their use of the 
vapour bath. Horses already appreciate the institution, and, if 
you ask to see a Derby horse, the chances are almost in favour 
of your being told, “ Ee’s a ’avin’ ’is Turkish bath.” Admiral 
Rous, in Baily’s Sporting Magazine, has strongly recommended 
its universal adoption, and we have no doubt he is right, only 
we would rather not have the shampooing of Cruiser. 

Another thing to be looked to, with the object of bringing the 
bath into general use, is of course cheapness; we are glad to see 
the promoters have been already able to lower the cost greatly, 
and we have no doubt further cheapness will soon be attainable, 
though we cannot expect any thing like the common Turkish 
charge of one piastre ever to be reached. The African chieftain, 
who came aboard a merchantman off his coast with a pitiful tale 
of a burnt village, and was told the captain and mates were very 
sorry, went round to each (with a view to a supply of rum for 
his private drinking) saying, “ How sorry am you? am you one 
pound sorry?” Some people may be very dirty without being 
one pound dirty, and very much out of condition without being 
one pound out of condition ; though on perspiring they are bent, 
they may have a frugal mind. 

We have said enough on a subject which, to pursue further, 
we should have to develop from the depths of our internal con- 
sciousness, like Heine’s camel, for we have neither medical 
authority nor—shall we confess it ?—personal experience, as yet, 
of this admirable system. We have not taken a Turkish bath 
even at the Adelphi, though we have seen and admired Mr. 
Boucicault’s “ tremendous header” there. We have not even 
consulted the German work, recommended by Thomas Hood, Dr. 
Krankengraber’s “Immersion deeply Considered.” We can but 
plead the precedent of the dauntless young barrister who edited 
the “ Middle-aged Mother’s Manual.” “But you are not a 
doctor,” remonstrated the admiring but rather awestruck friend, 
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who found him busy at the work, “Yes I am,” he replied, “of 
laws ; a tribute to my growing reputation from the university of 
Iona.” “You have never been a mother,” persisted the objec- 
tor, “I think,” said the lawyer after reflection, “I may admit 
that. I am free alike from medical pedantry and maternal weak- 
ness.” The book was capitally edited, especially the chapter on 
baby management, and an evening paper was soon able to an- 
nounce that no good middle-aged mother was without it; show- 
ing, as there are a million good middle-aged mothers in England, 
that its circulation must be something enormous, “We may 
observe, passim,” as an excellent sporting author says, that the use- 
ful little work in question recommends, by anticipation, a Turkish 
bath for babies; they are to roll about in their bare innocence, 
on the rug, with a good fire burning, before ablution. This 
reminds one a little of the simple cold air bath used by, and 
called after, Franklin—on a feverish night to stand at the open 
window for ten minutes, and then return to the bedclothes—from 
which who has not found relief? 

On the general subject of tubbing, it would be unpardonable 
to forget the various honourable societies of Philolutes, who do 
themselves so much credit, and go through so much rheumatism, 
in their determination to keep up the tradition of the daily swim 
throughout the year. We confess that, with all our full belief in 
the luxurious delights of Turkish bathers, we feel a satisfaction in 
getting back to the glad waters of the dark blue sea, or the shaded 
banks of the sunny river. Surely there also is delight, and 
health, and vigorous life, in the face of smiling nature, not of 
steaming art ; and, for us, Dr. Currie’s restorative swim in Tweed 
has more charms than Mr. Urquhart’s no doubt still more re-invigo- 
rating perspiring bout in the Hamim. The Philolutes, however, 
carry the maxim, Abondance de bien ne nuit pas, even to oblivious- 
ness of the better rule, Enough is a feast. A Philolutic club at 
Cambridge used to break the ice daily in winter, and their won- 
derful example, we believe, has been followed by many rival socie- 
ties. But, in all the annals of natation, from Leander to Byron, 
from the “tremendous header” of Sappho to that of Mr. Boucicault, 
—from Diana and her nymphs surprised sporting in the cool 
Gargaphian fountain, or the fair vision of the Paphian sea, to 
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“ presence-of-mind Jackson ” assuring his own safety by rapping 
the fingers of his drowning friend, or that less prudent dignitary, 
the gallant Dean Butler, jumping shovel-hatted into the canal 
and saving a child’s life—no such feat has been performed as that 
of the marine philolutes, or philolutic marines, On an island shore, 
beautiful as Calypso’s, but decidedly colder in winter, were heard a 
few years since, on wild nights in January, frighting the isle from 
its propriety, dismal cries from the neighbouring sea. These cries 
proceeded, not from shipwrecked mariners, but from the occa- 
sional cramps of a devoted society of bathers, who went down 
daily before break of dawn, in frost, snow, rain, or tempest—on 
nights when an author would scarcely turn from his door his 
reviewer's dog—lighted a fire on the beach, undressed round it, 
and bathed. Lear and Mad Tom in the storm were Sybarites at 
a pic-nic, compared to these Spartans of the winter wave. Can 
any spectacle more lamentable be conceived than that of these 
unhappy, naked, misguided men, more or less cramped— 
“ As they roar 
On the shore, 
While the stormy winds do blow ? ” 


to answer with their uncovered bodies this extremity of the 
skies! yd axtwy rapa diva axtay or not, every member of the 
club, save one, was laid up with rheumatism the first winter ; 
every member, save one, wrote from his bed to resign all his pri- 
vileges; but that one, we believe, still perseveres. There on the 
wild shore, in the blackest night of winter, when Boreas himself 
must be blowing on his own fingers, and the very mermaids 
cowering over their seacoal fires, none there besides foul weather, 
that heroic man, reckless of agues, catarrhs, rheumatisms, and all 
the painful family of cramp, proceeds calmly and coldly (very 
coldly) to undress, divests himself of coat, waistcoat, trousers, and 
the very last bulwark which shields him from the storm, piles them 
up,tidily—his fingers are dead, but his spirits are lively ; his toes 
may freeze, but not his courage; he says with Henri Quatre, 
“Ha, teeth! do you chatter? I'll give you something to talk 
about |!” and singing, 





“Oh, never was heard of a bath so wild !” 
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dashes into the frosty foam, swims proudly his twenty strokes, 
and returns to dress, conscious of having nobly preserved the high 
position he has so incontestably won, of (to revert to our original 
phrase) the most tubbable man, 
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HERE are some people who can put no trust in a state of 
progress, unless it be constantly producing for their ad- 
miration and amazement certain tangible and visible results— 
who refuse belief in improvement, unaccompanied by striking 
and exciting changes. But, after all, growth in any case is not 
very immediately perceptible, and probably the most continual 
watchers and inquirers concerning it will be the least conscious 
of alteration. It is those who return after an absence who can 
best judge of improvements made in the interval. Healthy pro- 
gress must signify, to a great extent, slowness and steadiness, 
rather than palpable exertion and spasm. Just as in the game 
of top-spinning, even children know very well that when the 
top seems most noiseless and motionless—and what they call 
“asleep ”—it is really whirling its fastest. 

Of course, the present fashionable inquiry of, “Is it a good 
Exhibition this year?” may be safely answered in the negative. 
It is a mediocre exhibition—it has indeed fallen below the ave- 
rage merits of some few seasons past. But it must not be hastily 
concluded that British art is therefore retrograding. The spring 
is the harvest time of the country’s art, and we have rather 
weakly crops this year ; there is nothing more to be said, except 
that very valid excuses for this may be urged. Such as the 
absence from the catalogues of the season of some of the best 
names in art, and the fact that the great International Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings, proposed to be held at Kensington in 1862, 
has already exercised an effect on the studios—painters are 


already yielding to its Maelstrom influences—and, provident of 
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their fame, are saving themselves for great exertions next year. 
We are, as it were, attending the first day of the races, when 
there is but a spare attendance on the course. But, to-morrow 
is cup-day, when there will be crowding and excitement and 
triumph enough. This season art has mortgaged her posses- 
sions, or is nursing her treasures to shine with greater glory in 
1862; let us hope that she then may have riches enough and 
to spare, and will take a fair place among the nations. And, if 
the present exhibition in Trafalgar Square be studied not so 
much from its apex as from its base, there is really matter of 
congratulation to be drawn from it; for there will be found to 
be what is tantamount to advance, so far as art is considered 
generally. In no season have there been so few bad pictures 
as are now to be found in the rooms of the Academy. Readers 
may remember a time when a score or so of respectable works 
were starred upon walls tapestried with abominable paintings, 
and thus an Exhibition was constituted. But painting utterly 
bad, as one used to understand it, has now gone from the walls 
of the Academy. Nearly all the pictures now Exhibited reach 
a fair level of respectability, though, perhaps, only a few rise 
out of that to higher merits. The youth of the Exhibition is 
thus promising well for the future, while it helps to sustain the 
interest of the art-harvest of the present season. 

The catalogue of the pictures of this year (the ninety-third 
Exhibition) bears the quotation from Reynolds's Fourth Dis- 
course—“ The value and rank of every art is in proportion to 
the mental labour employed in it, or the mental pleasure pro- 
duced by it.” The cognoscenti of the old school have been rather 
jubilant over this text, affecting to regard it as a protest by the 
council of the Academy against what it is the fashion to style 
pre-Raffaelite art, while they point to the works of the Exhibi- 
tion to prove their statement, that the school of that art has 
declined almost to vanishing. It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the quotation, if it applies well one way, applies equally 
well the other, and holds out no saving clause, that we can per- 
ceive, for pictures painted with the heedlessness of what may be 
called anti-pre-Raffaelitism, or those in strict accordance with 
what have been hitherto recognised as Academic prescrip- 
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tions; while it is only necessary to glance at the pictures hung, 
to appreciate how deeply the teaching and example of Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt and his colleagues have taken root in the English art- 
mind, and are developed every where in increased care and 
painstaking in higher ambitions of colour, and greater love of 
honest manipulation. Of course, the wisdum of the original title of 
the young painters was questionable enough. Whether assumed 
by or awarded to them, the word pre-Raffaelite could hardly, 
even to themselves, bear the interpretation and embrace the sig- 
nificance it was intended to convey. That certain eccentricities 
have been abated, and the archaic severities of their early works 
been relinquished, says more for the maturing of their minds, and 
the natural tempering of their judgments by process of time, 
than for any fundamental abandonment or alteration of first 
principles. In art, as in politics, people who begin with a cry 
are quite content in the end with something rather less than 
they originally demanded. Certainly, however, it is rather early 
to be talking about the demise of pre-Raffaelite art, while the 
crowning work of that art—Mr. Hunt's “Christ in the Temple’— 
is still drawing its daily crowds of admirers. 

The advanced position which art has been earning for itself 
in this country—the influence it has been gradually and surely 
extending over the public mind—the crowds of followers it has 
now gathered round its standard, have not been bought how- 
ever, as it seems to us, without very considerable sacrifices. At 
a time when painting was for only the few and the informed, it 
could afford to disregard the prejudices of the many; it was safe 
from the impeachments of an ill-educated taste and a fictitious 
purism. But an increase of supporters, who fail to bring with 
them the refined knowledge and mental culture requisite to give 
worth to sentiments they have no hesitation in avowing, has in- 
duced a demand for the lowering of art to a tone of idealess, 
middle-class respectability, that threatens to be seriously injurious 
in the future; for a respectability that cramps, and depresses, and 
deadens, is open to strenuous objection. Students of the Exhibi- 
tions of the last few years will readily comprehend our meaning. 
They will know, for instance, that the kind of art in which the 

- late Mr. Etty so greatly distinguished himself, with a wealth and 
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a glory of colour that have never been surpassed, now find no 
place in the Academy; not so much because there are no artists 
who can achieve works of this nature, as that a certain supposed 
delicacy of opinion has invaded the art galleries to the limitation 
of art, with the exception, perhaps, of the works of Mr. Frost, 
whose sea nymphs, however, have reached at last a stage of china- 
plate prettiness that almost removes them from the confines of 
reality, and from our regard so far as the present question is 
concerned. Paintings of the Nude, let us say plainly, have dis- 
appeared from the public picture-rooms. They are placed under 
the ban of popular disapproval. The student, who in this branch 
of art was accustomed to find vigour and certainty of drawing, 
and a faculty for broad and genuine colouring, finds a hindrance 
placed upon his labours, proceeding less from those to whose 
opinions he would be inclined to bow, than from those whose want 
of ability to pronounce justly upon the subject under consider- 
ation he readily perceives. Neglect of anatomical design is 
inevitable. The old mythology, and the pages of the bards and 
historians of antiquity, no longer furnish subjects to the painter. 
Illustration is winnowed by an over-fastidious and unsound criti- 
cism. Invention is muffled, so that figures may be draped. 
Sacred art is dethroned, so that Sunday-school designs may rule 
in its stead; and the painter, surrendering himself to the demands 
of a prudish market, produces Bowdlerized pictures, in which a 
kind of Wesleyan propriety is made paramount to all consider- 
ations of true and catholic art. It is a serious clog upon the 
abilities and the ambitions of the British artist, that he has now to 
paint so much for parlours, that he must design nothing which will 
jar with family prejudices and moralities—nothing at variance 
with the associations of the room in which the sons should read 
prayers and breakfast, and pursue their diurnal occupations. The 
results of these considerations, which have grown into a system 
steadily affecting the artist at his work, are palpable to an almost 
painful degree in the present year. In no Exhibition that we 
remember have there been evident so extreme a poverty of 
thought—invention so weak and timid—treatment 80 flaccid and 
oppressed—subjects so simply mimetic and repetitive—as are 
now to ke found upon the walls of the Royal Academy, It is 
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hardly fair, perhaps, to lay these deficiencies in any way to the 
charge of the promoters of pre-Raffaelite art ; but it must not be 
forgotten that they have done much to encourage a preference 
for brilliance of colour and accuracy of detail over grace of form, 
vigour of drawing, and heroic subjects; while with their confusion 
of etiolation with beauty, and attenuation with sentiment, it 
must be confessed that the models they select to paint from are 
not those that would satisfy the needs of the painter of the Nude, 
and are more agreeably, perhaps, contemplated in the glories of 
purple or sea-green draperies, than in a state of undecorated 
nature. We do not ask of our young painters any extraordinary 
revulsion to the manner of Peter Paul Rubens; but we had rather 
they were a little less fascinated with the dry severity of Van 
Eyck. We do not want a recurrence to the freedom of subject 
of certain of the old masters; but we do seek for a little more 
breadth of style, and a little more manliness of invention, than 
there seems much chance of our obtaining. After all, a protest 
of this sort can make little head against the steady demands of 
Art-Union prizeholders, and well-intentioned Low-Church picture 
buyers, for the eternal good peasant in the stereotyped cottage 
interior—the favourite charity girl in her flake-white bib and 
tucker—or the spectacled dame teaching her grandchild to read 
Dr. Watts. While a public demands loudly and pays liberally 
for such work, of course so long will painters be found to pro- 
duce it, and so long will the art of this country be unwholesomely 
dwarfed and fettered; and it is not, perhaps, to be much mar- 
velled at, that influences which have already deeply affected 
literature should now make themselves felt in art. To turn 
more particularly to the pictures of the year. 

The two most popular are certainly (No. 169) “ Ante- 
chamber at Whitehall during the Dying Moments of Charles 
IL,” by Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A. ; and (No. 247), “ From Dawn 
to Sunset,” by Mr. Faed, A. Mr. Ward is the more ambiti- 
ous; Mr. Faed, however, the more successful. And a curious 
similitude between the two subjects presents itself for our 
observation. Both artists deal with death-beds; while both, 
by a like process of thought probably, have arrived at like 
methods of conveying their meanings: on the Horatian principle, 
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that Medea should not kill her children in sight of the audience, 
and that matters suitable only for behind the scenes should not 
be brought upon the stage, each artist has excluded from his 
picture the figure of the dying man. This plan is of course 
perfectly justifiable when the story will bear it. “The sug- 
gestive” reliance on the imagination of the spectator or the 
reader have been found successful in the drama, in literature, 
and why not in art? A death may be related by its reflec- 
tion, and with sufficient effect, as Mr. Faed shows us. We can 
gather its awes and agonies and terrors, though these may be 
occurring behind the scenes, if we can read them in the faces 
of those on the stage. But who is to realize, to use an Ameri- 
canism, the death screened from view at the back of the 
theatre, while there is mere buffoonery transpiring in front ? No 
sympathy—no regret—no care; mere grinning and yawning, 
idleness and debauchery; and here is Mr. Ward’s breakdown. 
It is historically correct, of course. Charles died, and there 
were few indeed who sorrowed, and so he paints the scene. The 
court jests while the king dies. A hand is thrust from a green 
curtain, to seize a glass of water to wash down the sacramental 
wafer, stuck in the throat of the sinking man ; and this project- 
ing hand is the only hint of the horrors of the chamber of death. 
It is not sufficient. It is overpowered by the tone of levity ot 
the company in the antechamber. The spectator feels no 
sorrow fur the dying king, since these people, so much nearer 
to him in the adjoining room, his friends, and associates, and 
servants—since these feel none. Mr. Ward has attempted a 
subject that will not bear to be rendered by illustrative art. 
We defy any one unacquainted with the subject of the picture 
to detect it by any amount of examination and study. If we 
are to be moved by death, we must see it, or we must see others 
moved by it; as in an electric chain, if we do not receive the 
shock from the electrical apparatus itself, we may have it in- 
directly but surely from others within its influence. It cannot 
but be a matter of regret that so much thought, and patience, 
and pains-taking should have been expended upon what we 
must consider an ill-digested scheme of work. Probably in no 
picture has the artist been more elaborate—more particular in 
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his grouping—more careful in his detail. Mr. Ward’s system 
of painting is not pleasant; he is inclined to a heavy, streaky, 
spotted manner. Every colour bears the appearance of having 
been well teased before it has been left; and yet, as a mere 
matter of careful painting, he is perhaps more successful on this 
occasion than he has ever been. [Dut there are, if not errors, 
certainly accidents of composition that are at least unfortunate. 
The most prominent figure of all the groups, and upon which 
the eye is sure to alight first in advancing to the picture, is 
the stolid, expressionless halberdier on guard at the king’s 
chamber-door, who has little enough to do with the story, and 
rather deadens and blunts it than any thing else. Might he not 
be a soldier of feeling, like the sentinel in Pizarro? The next 
remarkable figure is the page in scarlet handing up the glass. 
Critics who object to the apparent flatness of the page’s coat, 
make no allowance for the extreme luminousness of scarlet, 
which forbids all depth of shadow from appearing on its surface. 
It is not until the eye has been compelled thoroughly to con- 
template and marvel at the soldier and the page, and their con- 
nection with the subject, that it can wander over the other 
numerous and involved groups. The bishops, in a state of mild 
clerical surprise—the grinning Franciscan—the smart people by 
the fire—the pet dogs; one seems to be leaping up as though to 
effect an entrance into its master’s room, an effective incident 
if we could be quite clear about it—the stout lady in tears in 
the corner, who we are informed is meant to be Nell Gwynn, 
but whose grief, however commendable, is so much the expres- 
sion of the feeling of a minority, and so opposed to the prevail- 
ing gaiety of the room, that we feel rather annoyed at and 
troubled by it than sympathetically inclined, just as we should 
be by a lady sobbing passionately at an evening party. It is 
with regret we find ourselves unable to mention in more favour- 
able terms this work of a thoughtful artist, who has on more 
than one occasion given proofs of a broad and strong intelli- 
gence, and who bas this year the additional merit of being the 
only Royal Academician who has laboured appreciably to sus- 
tain the reputation of his institution. To turn to the painter of 
“From Dawn to Sunset.” Mr. Faed is no more a colourist 
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than Mr. Ward. He is prone to a peculiar tone of brown that 
is particularly unpleasant. He has produced this year a work 
of average merit ; perhaps indeed, upon the whole, it is not 
equal to his “Scene in the Backwoods” of two years ago; but, 
in the absence of more striking works, this picture comes to be 
of importance this year. In a conventional cottage interior, a 
labourer’s family are grouped near the bed of a dying man. 
They form the line of composition well known on the stage, 
with room for the foot-lights in front, and with care that the 
view of the pit shall not be interrupted: they are turned—with 
the exception of the labourer and the girl drying her eyes upon 
the bed curtains—full face to the spectator, and presenting their 
profiles to the sick-bed. The success of the picture consists in 
the figure of the labourer ; for this the artist has secured a very 
admirable model. The worn, weatherbeaten face is capitally 
painted—the face unconstrained and natural—the calm, un- 
questioning, unrepining, long-suffering expression is most artis- 
tically rendered. Beyond this there is little to be said. No 
other portion of the work reaches this level. The woman and 
children are not particularly truthful, and have appeared in 
many other of the artist’s pictures. The eternal boy in the red 
comforter, who haunts cottage interiors, is of course to be found. 
The children on the floor are playing with a kitten, and what 
critics persist in calling an hour-glass, though it is evidently in- 
tended for a three-minute egg-boiler, an article that is probably 
not often found in cottages out of pictures ; but then the artist 
was anxious for what silly people delight to call a touch of 
nature quite Hogarthian. It is really time that effects of this 
kind should be abandoned,'for they bear just about as much 
relation to art as penny-a-lining does to literature. These “aids 
to the story,” as artists call them, really seem to be always “kept 
standing.” In a picture of a lover's quarrel, we must needs have 
a dog and a cat squabbling in front—a philosopher over a pro- 
blem—and a kitten scrambles with a ball of worsted in the 
foreground : a miser dines, and a mouse starved to death lies at 
his feet—a trickster and a dupe are depicted, in situation of 
course, by a spider and a fly. If William Hogarth delighted in 
these small points, at least he invented them ; modern painters 
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are above any such trouble. As a matter of composition, the 
hand in Mr. Faed’s picture—and it is a very ugly, large, and 
ill-drawn hand, be it said—is unpleasantly near the frame of the 
picture, which indeed cuts off the portion of the bed in which 
is the dying man’s head. There are eccentricities of perspective 
in the left-hand corner which might have been avoided. As 
Mr. Ward is alternately sombre and garish, so Mr. Faed oscil- 
lates between dull-brown and foxy-red tones; but the latter's 
manner of painting, as more sound, and firm, and massive, is in- 
finitely preferable. 

In No. 135, “The Shrew Tamed,” Sir Edwin Landseer shows 
once more his perfect command over his materials, and how 
absolutely he stands alone and unapproachable in the style ot 
art he has adopted. The critic has only to compare his works 
with those of rival or imitative painters, to perceive at once how 
remarkable is the difference between them. The subject is not 
happily chosen, and is probably drawn from the circus, or the 
stable feats of Mr. Rarey. A young lady—said to be the well- 
known Miss Gilbert—leans calmly against a reclining mare, 
thoroughbred, but perfectly tamed by its mistress. The coat of 
the mare is exquisite in its satiny gloss and polish, and the whole 
drawing of the animal is faultless. With the lady Sir Edwin 
has been less particular ; her head and blue habit would seem to 
be unfinished, but that the straw also in the foreground, and the 
pet Blenheim at the back, betray a like state of dexterous 
slovenliness, which, as a confirmed manner of the master, it is 
now perhaps too late in the day to take exception to. The 
painter has arrived at a position in art which appears to remove 
him from criticism. 

Mr. Ansdell, the new associate, as an admired animal painter, 
may be next mentioned; but he has been seen to greater 
advantage than on the present occasion. No. 59 is called 
“ Hunted Slaves.” The painter has relied for success rather ; 
upon popular sympathy with the negro, than for any decided 
merit of his picture, which indeed is not a good one: it is melo- 
dramatic and forced ; while, notwithstanding the vigour with 
which it is rendered, it wholly fails to rouse any alarm or 
sympathy in the mind of the spectator, simply from its engen- 
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dering so confirmed a sense of wilful exaggeration. A chocolate- 
coloured fugitive negro, of most muscular development, hacks 
desperately at a group of blood-hounds that have followed him 
in his retreat in the “Dismal Swamp.” The painting is coarse, 
though evidently skilful and full of knowledge; the whole effect 
is eminently disagreeable. No. 538, “Old Friends,” by the 
same artist, is an infinitely preferable work. The hungry dogs 
overwhelming the sportsman’s wife with their boisterous affection, 
while the half-laughing struggles to repress them, are capitally 
given. The objection to the picture consists in the “ painty” 
look given to it by the over-cleanliness of every thing repre- 
sented. 

Perhaps the most perfect work exhibited is Mr. Holman 
Hunt's “Street Scene in Cairo; the Lantern-Maker’s Court- 
ship,” No. 231. It is not possible to suggest a flaw in this 
beautiful little picture. It is not only that the drawing is correct, 
even in the minutest particular; that the colour is superbly rich 
and glowing ; that the whole bears the impress of truthful obser- 
vation, for these are qualities we always look for, and have always 
met in Mr. Hunt’s productions ; but there is a completeness in 
the rendering of the story, and a sense of humour which the 
painter has not before given evidence of. The Lantern-Maker, 
a look of roguery mingling with a natural anxiety in his face, 
feels with his hand the shape of his affianced bride’s features, 
hidden from his observation by the burk or face-veil worn by all 
respectable classes in Cairo. The brilliant, laughing eyes of the 
girl, are almost beyond any thing that has hitherto been seen in 
paint. Note, too, the admirable distance, with the Englishman 
in the blue coat using his whip freely, after the manner of his 
countrymen on their travels, and the vicious-looking camel that 
threatens to bite the intruder. This painting is the gem of the 
year. 

Mr. Marks may be congratulated on the best effort at inven- 
tion of the whole Exhibition. His “Franciscan Sculptor and 
his Model,” No. 381, is a great success. A monk carves a large 
gurgoyle while a tipsy-looking peasant poses as his model ; 
other monks inspect the scene—some enjoying its humour, some 
engrossed by other considerations. Two boys, with rather a 
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family likeness between them, watch the sculptor with boyish 
rapt attention; one creeps down the ladder quietly, almost 
timidly, for nearer study. The bright intelligence of the sculptor 
monk, with his evident appreciation of the situation, are admi- 
rably conveyed. The model is besotted, past all recognition of 
the shame and the rebuke that rest in his occupation. He 
retains his position, however, while his coarse swollen features 
take shape in stone, with dull stolid fixity of purpose that must 
commend him to the artist. The colour is the least attractive 
portion of the picture; it is inclined to be grey and cold, though 
an improvement in this respect on former works from the same 
easel, ‘The drawing is very careful and good, and the style of 
execution very sound and firm; the details are studiously wrought 
out. Altogether, Mr. Marks’s fame will be much enhanced by this 
picture—one of the best of the season. 

In Mr. Wallis’s works we are always sure, at least, of excellent 
colour. His “Gondomar” (No. 101) is no disappointment in 
this respect : it would have been possible, however, to have told 
the story more perspicuously. We have little more here, since 
portraiture is not attempted, than the figure of an Elizabethan 
gentleman with his face turned from us, watching from the win- 
dow an execution. The details and drawing are most honest 
and elaborate. The same painter’s Elaine (No. 492) gives us 
a very beautiful illustration of the Laureate. Mr. Wallis has 
felt thoroughly the poetry of his subject, and has not failed in 
its expression. The picture is indeed full of beauty. It would 
hardly be possible to give a more admirable rendering of the 
“ Lily Maid of Astolat ”— 


“Tn her right hand the lily—in her left 
The letter—all her bright hair streaming down— 
And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 
Drawn to her waist ; and she herself in white 
All but her face : and that clear-featured face 
Was lovely ; for she did not seem as dead 
But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.” 


The grouping is charming; the attitudes are unconstrained 
and natural. The eye falls at once, as it should, upon the dead 
loveliness of Elaine. Her silken flax-coloured hair, streams down 
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from her marble-white face—the gorgeous brocaded draperies 
still cling to her—and the marvellously painted black satin fit- 
tings of the boat form an admirable base line to the colour and 
composition of the picture. There is a striking absence of 
affectation ; the painter has not ventured to embroider the poet, 
as it were, with any conceit or fancy of his own. He has been 
contented to be the illustrator simply. Altogether, this is pro- 
bably Mr. Wallis’s most perfect work. If it were permissible to 
tack an objection to the skirts of so high praise, we would hint 
that there is a tendency to heaviness and opacity in the back- 
ground, especially in the green of the trees, and an air of oppres- 
sion is thus engendered. 

Mr. Dyce’s “George Herbert at Bemerton” (No. 98), gives 
us a small full-length portrait sketch of the poet, with a care- 
fully elaborated landscape background. The whole is a little 
cold and ascetic-looking ; and there is a rigidity about the 
scrupulousness with which every thing is delineated that is rather 
unattractive. However, the calm thoughtfulness that pervades 
the whole is not without impressiveness. By the same hand, 
“a portrait, name unknown” (No. 289), is a vigorous painting 
of a strikingly Eastern head; though in this picture also the 
colour is uninviting. Mr. Cope’s best picture is his “ Scholar's 
Mate” (No. 140), a small work marked by the lilac tone which 
the painter affects, but in which the purity and beauty of the 
girl’s head are remarkable. His “Parting of Lord and Lady 
Russell ” (No. 103) is less successful, though not without much 
feeling, grace, and tenderness ; but the subject is hackneyed, 
and perhaps there is nothing in the present treatment to lift it 
much out of a consequent commonplace character. We begin 
to tire of Marie Antoinette in her relation to pictorial art. Mr. 
Elmore this year represents the poor Queen in the Temple (No. 
110), watching at a chink to see her child pass. The subject is 
ill-chosen. The situation, in spite of its evident pathos, is too 
ignoble to be rendered interesting, even by all the painter’s inge- 
nuity. The child is of course invisible; we are left simply, 
therefore, with a woman looking through a key-hole, and we 
have to refer to the catalogue to find that she is in addition an 
injured queen and a suffering mother. Mr. Paton’s “ Luther at 
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Erfurt” (No. 10) is theatrical in pose and exaggerated in expres- 
sion. There is much clever painting, but why should all likeness 
to Luther be carefully avoided ? 

Mr. Calderon exhibits a very charming work, “ La Demande 
en Mariage” (No. 72). A greyhaired French gentleman, pro- 
bably a retired soldier, carefully brushed and spectacled and 
dressed for the occasion, is making formal proposals to a very 
pretty blonde demoiselle on behalf of his son, a timid suitor, who 
is fidgetting anxiously at the door, waiting to hear his fate. 
The repose and naturalness of the whole scene are delightful. 
The deliberate, calm, yet earnest politeness of the old man—the 
blushing, virginal freshness of the young girl—pleased, confused, 
happy, and yet with a dreadful inclination to cry coming over 
her—these are charmingly giver. The lover is a little conven- 
tional, the joli gargon of a vaudeville evidently. The colouring 
is agreeable, for finish the painter appears to have no great incli- 
nation. We prefer this work to the more ambitious painting by the 
same hand, “ Liberating Prisoners on the young Heir’s Birth- 
day ” (No. 214), of which, however, we are bound to speak most 
favourably, if it were only for the extreme freshness and beauty 
of the boy’s face, with its wondering half-pleased half-frightened 
expression at the boisterous gratitude of the prisoners. These 
are a little strained and overdone, and the painting not too care- 
ful. The colour, however, is very pleasant, and the figure of 
the young mother graceful and pretty, and solidly painted. 

Mr. Hook adheres to his specialty for depicting green Devon- 
shire waves and sun-browned Devonshire boys. London eyes 
will not readily tire of contemplating his charming representa- 
tions of these. Have the present specimens quite the old fond- 
ness of finish? A doubt as to this comes over us looking at 
“Sea Urchins,” (No. 522.) But Mr. Hook is less partial to 
super-cleanness and prettiness this year, which we are glad to 
see. Dirt and a certain homeliness are real elements of the pic- 
turesque, if painters would only think so! Mr. Brett has gone 
back woefully from the height reached by his “ Val d’Aosta” in 
1859. Poetry he never had, but he-was capable of the perfec. 
tion of prose. Any thing more dull than his version of “ Warwick 
Castle” (No, 451)—any thing more ill-chosen than his point of 
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sight it would be hard indeed to find. Enormous painstaking 
with how painful a result! The sky is feebly eccentric. Mr. 
Cholmondeley exhibits a strongly painted effective “Roman 
Study” (532.) Mr. Johnston introduces us to a dandyfied repre- 
sentation of Bunyan (239.) Fancy the pilgrim cleansed and 
curled and scented like this! Mr. Lewis brings Eastern life 
before us with his old delicacy and precision of touch, consci- 
entiousness and simplicity. Mr. Clark of “Sick Child” fame has 
a double picture, “The Wanderer” and “ Restored” (518 and 
519), full of quiet observation and truthful humour, yet mani- 
festing no advance in technical merits. Messrs. Maguire and 
Rankley in their pictures, Dr. Jenner (No. 589) and George 
Stephenson (No. 309), demonstrate exactly their acquaintance 
with subjects decidedly not worth painting. Mr. Marcus Stone 
has a pleasant, manly picture of “Claudio and Hero,” (425.) 
Mr. Burgess’s “ Knight’s Home” (No. 190) is rich in colour, 
delicate in finish, and humorous in idea. 

Mr. Solomon is a follower of the Frith school. He has made 
his success, such as it is, by painting pretty faces, by sentimental 
subjects ingeniously manipulated. But he does not improve— 
he is more and more Frith and water this year than ever—and 
the dilution, beyond a certain point in a concoction never very 
substantial, becomes dangerous. Mr. Frith is often passively 
commonplace, but he is never actively vulgar. Mr. Solomon is 
both; he has all the littleness without the refinement of mind 
of his master, while he does not approach his perception of 
colour and delicacy of touch. He is in fact a dull Frith, with 
an unhappy tinge of theatrical taste in his art. His “Consolation” 
(No. 180) is by far his best picture this year. The face of the 
peasant woman is not without feeling, but the Sister of Charity 
is intensely inane-looking in spite of her prettiness. She can 
really be only a silly milliner’s girl in disguise—what consolation 
can she give, with her bonnet-block face, to the poor suffering 
woman? What a gulf there must be between the minds of the 
two women! The scene from Molidre (No. 464) is very coarse 
and farcical; the comedy may be played, as Mr. Solomon has 
represented it, by provincial buffoons, but no artist of intelligence 
would go out of his way to select such a cast of characters. In 
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fact the artist has no humour, and in his attempts to be amusing, 
like most men who so endeavour without a faculty for fun, he 
has only succeeded in being vulgar and noisy, and extravagant. 
His colour is singularly disagreeable, and he has not even 
availed himself of the presence of Toinette to introduce a pretty 
soubrette face. Mr. Solomon has considerable cleverness, though 
he will hardly obtain credit for it in his works of this season. 
Mr. T. Solomon has an excellent picture (No. 493), “ A Young 
Musician employed in the Temple Service during the Feast of 
Tabernacles.” ‘Though rather black in tone the colouring is 
generally good, the drawing careful, and the finish admirable, 
with the exception perhaps of the hair, which appears needlessly 
vague and shapeless. 

Mr. Leighton contributes several important works. The artist 
is at least original, and the determination to think for himself 
in days when “ the simious” is so prevalent a state of mind, is 
highly commendable. Mr. Leighton’s manner of painting and 
character of thought resemble no painter's that we know of. 
With something of an Italian style he combines a decided 
Frenchness of sentiment, if we may so say. His Paolo and 
Francesca is a work of unquestionable beauty, although it would 
be difficult to award to it unquestioning applause. It is full of 
poetry, and in earnestness of sentiment is worthy of Scheeffer, 
which is no mean praise. The subject is dangerous to a degree, 
and yet the treatment is singularly pure. The swooning ecstasy 
of the lovers in the miserable story could not possibly be con- 
veyed more dexterously, and yet it is the spiritual side of their 
passion that is presented to the spectator. The hot blight that 
seems to hang oppressively in the air is happily given. A blur- 
ring twilight seems to veil their guilt, while it gives opportunity 
to their love. The Francesca is very beautiful, and the figure 
of Paolo very graceful and lover-like. The towers on the 
horizon, perhaps, strike in too sharply alowette fashion 
ageinst the golden sunset sky, and the draperies are a trifle too 
studied and artificial in arrangement. His “ Dream” (No. 399) 
is less to our liking. The subject is not very intelligible and 
does not lend itself to art purposes. The colouring, too, is 
hectic and unalluring. In spite of the talent it evidences, and 
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the extreme cleverness of much of its mechanism, this picture 
is not satisfactory. In arriving at this conclusion we desire to 
pay all homage to the purity of thought and originality of mind 
that prompted the work. “Mrs. S. O., a portrait” (No. 128), is 
admirably painted. “ Lieder Onne Worte” (No. 550) is a very 
charming picture, shamefully placed. The face of the lady at 
the well is curiously pretty and piquant, with her blonde curls, her 
marked brows, her languishing eyes, and delicately formed 
mouth and chin. There is something quite haunting in the 
beauty of this face ; it is so strange and witch-like, with adash of 
the French marquise in its sentimental and childishly fatigued 
expression, a fuce not easy to describe or explain. Mr. O’Neil 
has been harping on one string for some years. His “ Parting 
Cheer” (No. 335) is a reiteration simply. All original good 
effect is now blunted and weakened and ruined by frequent use. 
He seems to have struggled with Mr. Brooks (No. 389, the Life 
Boat), who could huddle together the most conventional figures 
in the most conventional positions The one selects the right 
hand side of his canvas for his crowd, the other the left. 
Such pictures proceed simply from the demand of the market, 
not from the mind of the artist. Mr. Dobson’s “ Flower Girls” 
(Nos. 298, 394) are forcibly painted, with much beauty of ex- 
pression. We regret that he should have quitted even his 
renderings of religious art to perpetrate a drinking fountain, 
such as we find in No. 34. Mr. Gale’s minute paintings are 
admirable, but they want crispness of execution and certainty 
of drawing to attain Meissonier’s high pitch of excellence. Mr. 
Hughes’s “ Home from Work” is excellent, and painted with 
more vigour than the artist has hitherto manifested. 

Miss Hay is the most distinguished of the season’s lady 
painters. Her “Tobias” (No. 308) is a very meritorious work. 
Miss Osborne is strained and theatrical in her “ Escape of Lord 
Nithsdale” (No. 258), and Miss Solomon has been injndicious 
in her choice of subject (No. 581), “ The Arrest of a Deserter.” 
For this scene she has drawn upon her imagination rather than 
her knowledge. Sympathy is wasted upon a deserter, and 
especially such a one as we have here represented. The senti- 
ment is altogether of the sham school, and the drawing is 
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defective; there are too many of what Hamlet calls “ most 
weak hams.” The pretty blonde is the drawing-room notion of 
the actress of the booth. The Misses Mutrie have brought their 
studies of flowers to the highest pitch of excellence. 

In landscape Mr. Lee has grafted a new vigour on his old not 
very strong style: there is much to commend in his Gibraltar 
scenes, (Nos. 16 and 122.) Mr. M‘Cullom has much happy sunny 
effect in his “Spring” (No. 456), and his “ Winter” (No. 503), 
though in this last the snow is cruelly lowered in tone to heighten 
the effect of the blush light of the afternoon. With much careful 
elaboration there is a suspicion here and there that his finish is 
occasionally make-believe rather than real. Mr. Raven’s “Upper 
Valley of the Conway” is very good, with an inclination to be 
over pink intone. Mr. Davis sends a capital landscape—full of 
light and air—“Rough Pasturage, Pas de Calais,” (No. 484.) 
Mr. Linnell paints for the public evidently—not for the 
critics, 

The best portrait is Mr. Watts’s “Miss Alice Prinsep” (No.343); 
a glowing brunette in blue, slashed with orange. The heads by 
Mr. H. T. Wells are really excellent in force, colour, and 
finish. 

In the sculpture room there is little that requires special 
mention. The fact, however, that British statuary has now a 
respectable apartment appropriated to it, in lieu of the cellar to 
which it was formerly condemned, is worthy of note. 

The water-colour galleries this season present very excellent 
collections. The popularity of this always favourite branch of 
art seems on the increase. Mr. Hunt still asserts his supremacy 
as the head of the old society. Mr. Corbould, Mr. Warren, and 
Mr. J. Haghe are perhaps the ruling triumvirate of the new. 
A highly interesting if not very complete exhibition in connec- 
tion with this subject, is the history of water-colour painting, 
shown by the works of various masters now on view at the rooms 
of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. 

In close connection with South Kensington art, and the mon- 
ster building (of which Captain Fowke is the Frankenstein) in 
course of erection there for the International Exhibition of next 
year, it may be noted that the Prince Consort opened, on the 
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6th June, the new gardens of the Horticultural Society. The 
inaugurative féte passed off with such eclat and success as the 
unfavourable state of the weather would permit of. 
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THE summer months constitute the “breathing time” of the 
Theatres: Drury Lane and the Lyceum have closed their doors 
owing to want of public favour. Mr. Wigan has brought to a 
conclusion his first season at the St. James’s Theatre with “A 
Serap of Paper,” a good version by Mr. Simpson of the successful 
French play of “ Les Pattes des Moucnes.” The customary short 
season of French plays has been commenced at this house—the 
admirable comedian M. Geoffroy being the present chief 
attraction. At the Haymarket a comedy by Mr. Eyre, “ Black 
Sheep,” has been played with much success, owing in part to the 
audience finding a resemblance between Mr. Buckstone’s appear- 
ance in the play, and the personnel of a popular dissenting 
preacher; but also it should be stated to the author’s thorough 
knowledge of “stage carpentry,” and the good use made by him 
of not very new materials. The illness of Mr. Robson has turn- 
ed the public from the Olympic. The appearance of Miss Sedg- 
wick in the School for Scandal has failed to compensate for the 
absence of the popular manager, and very empty benches have 
been the rule. Mr. Robson has now reappeared to restore, it is 
to be hoped, the perilled fortunes of his undertaking. Miss 
Wilton has reappeared at the Strand, after a long absence from 
illness. Her vivacity and dash are important elements in the 
success of Mr. Byron’s thoroughly Strand burlesque of “ Alad- 
din” The “Colleen Bawn,” after a brief and unavoidable 
suspension, has been resumed at the Adelphi with its old un- 
accountable eclat. The 200dth night of performance has been 
reached, and yet the attraction continues unabated. Mr. Fech- 
ter’s Hamlet seems even to grow in public favour, a sure proof 
of its merit. Playgoers will find it difficult to remember such 
a “run” as Hamlet has of late been enjoying at the Princess's. 
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Yet the performance does not startle so much as it satisfies. 
In picturesqueness of appearance M. Fechter’s has surpassed 
all former representatives of the past. Mr. Ward, R.A., has 
been commissioned to paint a portrait of the accomplished actor 
in this character. The artist will thus have an opportunity of 
showing how close he can approach the merits of the other 
Hamlet picture—Kemble, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 








History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Buckte. 
Volume the Second. London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, 
1861. 


N this volume Mr. Buckle proceeds to illustrate the four 
principles which he professed to have established in his first 
volume, by the condition of two European countries, namely, 
Spain and Scotland. The four propositions are :—‘ Ist. That 
the progress of mankind depends on the success with which the 
laws of phenomena are investigated, and on the extent to which 
a knowledge of those laws is diffused. 2nd. That before such 
an investigation can begin, a spirit of scepticism must arise, 
which, at first aiding the investigation, is afterwards aided by it. 
3rd. That the discoveries thus made increase the influence of 
intellectual truths, and diminish relatively, not absolutely, the 
influence of moral truths; moral truths being more stationary 
than intellectual, and receiving few additions, so that the great 
enemy of this movement, and therefore the great enemy of civili- 
zation, is the protective spirit; by which I mean the notion that 
society cannot prosper unless the affairs are watched over and 
protected at nearly every turn by the State and the Church.” 
By this spirit have been bred the two vices of servility and 
superstition, frequently called loyalty and reverence; and, as 
Spain is a country in which phenomena have been less investi- 
gated, and kings and priests more obeyed, than in any other 
part of Europe, the existing condition of Spain becomes of course 
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an excellent test of the theory. Scotland is little less so, as 
showing what the protective spirit in one department of affairs 
only has been able to effect, even in the face of great philoso. 
phical activity and great political freedom. As Spain is not a 
mixed instance, as the protective spirit has there been wholly 
free from any counteracting causes, the subject admits of being 
treated with comparative brevity ; and, accordingly, we find only 
one chapter and about one hundred and fifty pages devoted to 
Spain, while the remaining five chapters, extending over four 
hundred and fifty pages, are given up to Scotland. 

There is no doubt much to admire in the process by which 
Mr. Buckle first explains how loyalty and reverence came to be 
the cardinal elements of the Spanish character ; and, secondly, 
how they operated on the national prosperity. The close alli- 
ance generated between church and state during the long wars 
with the Arabs, and the necessity of obedience on the people’s 
part to these powers, in order to preserve their very existence, 
finally moulded Spain into the most loyal and most catholic of 
countries. Then for the period of about a century, while the 
governing dynasty retained its vigour, Spain grew and flourished 
till she became the most splendid empire which had as yet 
adorned Christendom. But as soon as the kings of Spain col- 
lapsed into triflers and idiots, her people at the same time being 
disqualified by their loyalty and reverence from asserting them- 
selves, she sunk into a third-rate power. Yet, again, in the 
eighteenth century, when her sceptre fell into the hands of the 
Bourbons, who gave her three able sovereigns in succession, 
she revived as rapidly as she had sunk, and became again a 
first-class state. Still, all had depended on the personal ability 
of her rulers. She had not been taught either to act or to think 
for herself. And, finally, when another weak prince (Charles 
IV.) sueceeded to the throne in 1788, the work of the last 
ninety years was undone in a moment, and Spain fell back 
into a state of imbecility from which she has never re-emerged, 

Such is the outline of Mr. Buckle’s view ; and what he wishes 
us to learn from it is this, that loyalty and reverence, by 
teaching people that every thing is to be done for them by 
others, destroy material and mental activity in themselves; the 
consequence of which is, that, although under able rulers, a 
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people so trained may achieve great results, yet, under incom- 
petent rulers, they will sirk into profound degradation, having 
no inner resources to supply the want created by the removal of 
ability from without. Now the chief oversight in Mr Buckle’s 
argument, as it seems to us, is, that he fails to draw any dis- 
tinction between loyalty and reverence, and the abuses of 
loyalty and reverence. Up to a certain point, respect for law, 
order, and authority, promote the happiness of mankind. Where 
these are wanting, we may be very certain there will be little 
leisure, and few opportunities for the ‘‘ investigation of pheno- 
mena.” For there is considerable truth, after all, in the well- 
known lines, slavish as they have been called— 


“ For colleges on bounteous kings depend, 
And never rebel was to arts a friend.” 


The truth being that he has generally something else to think 
of. But respect for authority can never be sustained among the 
masses of mankind by pure reason. Some admixture of per- 
sonal feeling—something on which to feed the imagination—are 
necessary ingredients in that deference to established power, 
without which civilization cannot move. The very deep and 
dry philosopher may contrive to keep this deference aright 
without any aid from the passions ; but we are not sure that 
even he would not be the better for an occasional gust of 
emotion, and an occasional experience of that disinterested and 
generous sentiment which displays itself in devotion to a dynasty. 
To say that these two sentiments should govern the world, 
is like saying that it should be governed by women. But they 
have their place in the character of a perfect citizen, just as in 
a perfect man we require a certain leaven of feminine qualities. 
Spain, however, may yet become a witness against either the 
accuracy of Mr. Buckle’s information or the cogency of his 
‘* general laws” for she is fast advancing on the path of regene- 
ration; while, according to Mr. Buckle, loyalty and reverence 
are still as deeply rooted as ever in the national character. 
Kither, therefore, this last assertion must be incorrect, or loyalty 
and reverence cannot be those obstacles to progress which he 
has described them to be. 
In Scotland, Mr. Buckle has enough and to spare of his 
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favourite virtue of disloyalty, but its beneficial operation was 
retarded by the strength of the religious sentiment. If the 
Scottish people could only have accustomed themselves to dis- 
believe in divine authority, as much as they did in human, all 
would have gone well with them. Religion ruined all. 


“Horribili super aspectu mortalibus astans.” 


Mr. Buckle’s whole way, indeed, of looking at religion con- 
tinually reminds us of Lucretius, and we could quote whole 
passages which are little more than expansions of the apostrophe 
to Epicurus. In tracing to their sources both the vice and the 
virtue of the Scottish people, Mr. Buckle displays the same 
clearness as he has done in performing the same office for the 
Spaniards. The crown in Scotland could not use the large 
towns as allies against the nobles, for there were no large towns. 
It was driven, therefore, to a close alliance with the clergy. 
Thus, for many centuries, the church and the nobility were at 
feud. After the Reformation this general law caused the tem- 
porary union between the nobles and the Presbyterian clergy, 
which had been necessary to the establishment of Protestantism, 
to burst asunder, and the clergy, having no longer any crown to 
assist them, were obliged to knit themselves with the people.— 
Q.E.D. It is impossible not to admire the neatness with which 
these and similar generalizations are worked out. They are, in 
fact, too neat and too pretty to be perfectly satisfactory to the 
mind; but they are very pretty to the eye, and expressed with 
elegance and precision. While, however, we are on this topic, 
may we be allowed to wonder how Mr. Buckle reconciles the 
superior intelligence of the Scotch people with their complete 
spiritual bondage? ‘To Scotchmen are due great mechanical 
and philosophical discoveries. In them we perceive a power of 
self-improvement and of observation, which has placed them in 
all countries among the leading instruments of material civiliza- 
tion. And we are not now speaking of the class of /iterati and 
savants for which the capital of Scotland was so famous in the 
eighteenth century. Men, sprung from a class over whom the 
Calvinist dominion was supreme and inflexible—from the peasantry 
and small farmers—displayed these intellectual qualities and pre- 
eminent inventive capacity. Were not these just the qualities 
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which were wanting to the improvement of Spain? And are 
they not just the qualities which, if Mr. Buckle’s theory be cor- 
rect, would be crushed out by a spiritual despotism, as opposed 
to those which would suffer most from a political despotism ? 
If Scotland enjoyed these, why should not Spain? And if Spain 
had enjoyed them, why should she not have been as Scotland? 
If such qualities are not repressed by superstition, they will not 
be repressed by loyalty; and we must therefore reserve the right 
of doubting, whether in his analysis of the causes to which the 
declension of Spain is attributable, Mr. Buckle has not over- 
looked some most important ones. 

On the influence which the anarchical propensities of the 
Scotch people have exercised over their fortunes, it is needless 
to enlarge. Mr. Buckle is right in saying that Seotch loyalty, 
where it did exist, was only another form of clannish fidelity, 
and quite different from the same sentiment as it was seen in 
England or in Spain. But it was this very spirit of clannish- 
ness, overruling the principle of submission to a central govern- 
ment, which so frequently laid Scotland at the feet of England, 
and accelerated the loss of her independence. 

On the general question of the advantages which the spirit 
of loyalty has conferred upon the world, we may say thus much, 
at all events, that it has made it a more agreeable place to live 
in. The class of sentiments, of which loyalty is one, constitute 
the poetry of history, and are just what make it a living drama 
instead of an old almanac. We cannot, if we would, eliminate 
loyalty from among the moving agencies of the world’s progress; 
for to do so we should have to cut human nature in two, and 
throw away nearly one-half. But, if we could do it, we should 
lose all that class of pleasures to which we presume Mr. Buckle 
is as insensible as a man without the sense of smell is to the 
fragrance of arose. A man marred by this defect can no more 
do justice to history than one who is deficient in logic. The 
perfect historian must have sympathy with humanity as well as 
an insight into law. Without it, he will fail to comprehend many 
of the most pregnant epochs of history; and to see, as Mr. 
Buckle and Lord Macaulay failed to see, that many of the results 
which he most admires, are effected by causes which he most 
dislikes. Idealism is at the bottom of the republican vision of 
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liberty, as of the monarchical vision of the patriot king. It 
inspires a La Fayette as well as a Laroche Jaquelin, and a 
Robert Owen as well as an Ignatius Loyola. It is the pure 
gold of idealism mixed with the alloy of practicality which is the 
movent coin of the world. And a writer who fails to see this, 
though, to use the words of one of Mr. Buckle’s ablest critics, 
‘“‘his volumes may form a very interesting and instructive com- 
mentary on the growth of intellectual truths, and their influence 
on the human mind,” will fail to the last in “‘ analysing the true 
principles of civilization.” 

But we should be doing injustice to Mr. Buckle if we did not 
give our readers some specimens of his delightful style before 
we close this short notice. The following passage, though 
rather egotistic and a little pompous, is nevertheless a very fair 
example. The subject of it is the philosopher’s sacrifices. 


Not for him, are those rewards which, in other pursuits, the same 
energy would have earned ; not for him, the sweets of popular applause ; 
not for him, the luxury of power; not for him, a share in the councils 
of his country; not for him, a conspicuous and honoured place before 
the public eye. Albeit conscious of what he could do, he may not 
compete in the great contest; he cannot hope to win the prize; he 
cannot even enjoy the excitement of the struggle. To him, the arena 
is closed. His recompence lies within himself, and he must learn to 
care little for the sympathy of his fellow-creatures, or for such honours 
as they are able to bestow. So far from looking for these things, he 
should rather be prepared for that obloquy which awaits those, who, 
by opening up new veins of thought, disturb the prejudices of their 
contemporaries. While ignorance, and worse than ignorance, is 
imputed to him ; while his motives are misrepresented and his integrity 
impeached; while he is accused of denying the value of moral principles, 
and of attacking the foundation of all religion, as if he were some 
public enemy who made it his business to corrupt society, and whose 
delight it was to see what evil he could do: while these charges are 
brought forward, and repeated from mouth to mouth, he must be 
capable of pursuing in silence the even tenor of his way, without 
swerving, without pausivg, and without stepping from his path to 
notice the angry outcries which he cannot but hear, and which he is 
more than human if he does not long to rebuke. . . . 

And let him toil as he may, the sun and noontide of his life shall 
pass by, the evening of his days shall overtake him, and he himself 
have to quit the scene, leaving that unfinished which he had vainly 
hoped to complete. He may lay the foundation ; it will be for his 
successors to raise the edifice. Their hands will give the last touch ; 
they will reap the glory; their names will be remembered when his 
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is forgotten. It is, indeed, too true, that such a work requires, not 
only several minds, but also the successive experience of several 
generations. Once, I own, I thought otherwise. Once, when I first 
caught sight of the whole field of knowledge, and seemed, however 
dimly, to discern its various parts and the relation they bore to each 
other, I was so entranced with its surpassing beauty, that the judg- 
ment was beguiled, and I deemed myself able, not only to cover the 
surface, but also to master the details. Little did I know how the 
horizon enlarges as well as recedes, and how vainly we grasp at the 
fleeting forms which melt away and elude us in the distance. Of all 
that I had hoped to do, I now find but too surely how small a part 
I shall accomplish. In those early aspirations there was much that 
was fanciful ; perhaps there was much that was foolish. Perhaps, too, 
they contained a moral defect, and savoured of an arrogance which 
belongs to a strength that refuses to recognize its own weakness. 
Still, even now that they are defeated and brought to nought, I 
cannot repent having indulged in them, but, on the contrary, I would 
willingly recall them, if I could. For, such hopes belong to that 
joyous and sanguine period of life, when alone we are really happy; 
when the emotions are more active than the judgment ; when ex- 
perience has not yet hardened our nature ; when the affections are 
not yet blighted and nipped to the core ; and when the bitterness of 
disappointment not having yet been felt, difficulties are unheeded, 
obstacles are unseen, ambition is a pleasure instead of a pang, and the 
blood coursing swiftly through the veins, the pulse beats high, while 
the heart throbs at the prospect of the future. Those are glorious 
days; but they go from us, and nothing can compensate their absence. 
To me, they now seem more like the visions of a disordered fancy, 
than the sober realities of things that were, and are not. It is painful 
to make this confession ; but I owe it to the reader, because I would 
not have him to suppose that either in this, or in the future volumes 
of my History, I shall be able to redeem my pledge, and to perform 
all that I promised. Something I hope to achieve, which will interest 
the thinkers of this age ; and something perhaps, on which posterity 
may build. It will, however, only be a fragment of my original 
desiga. 


We feel inclined to say to Mr. Buckle, in the words of Bon 
Gualtier, that if he could go into the House of Commons it 
would probably do him “ an infernal deal of good.” But as he 
cannot do that, we recommend him, at least, to try and belong to 
some large parish vestry, to get made an alderman, to keep a 
pack of hounds, to take her Majesty’s theatre, or to do some- 
thing or other to teach himself what human beings are like. 
We suppose he is like a second Sidonia, and knows all languages, 
philosophies, and literatures. He has doubtless the learning of 
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Solomon; but, alas! not his wisdom. He knows every thing 
which an historian should know, except one thing—and that is 
his own species. 

We shall conclude with the following able comparison of the 
deductive and inductive method, to which we have no exception 
to take :— 


If we take a general view of those countries where science has been 
cultivated, we shall find that, wherever the deductive method of 
inquiry has predominated, knowledge, though often increased and 
accumulated, has never been widely diffused. On the other hand, we 
shall find that, when the inductive method has predominated, the 
diffusion of knowledge has always been considerable, or, at all events, 
has been beyond comparison greater than when deduction was preva- 
lent. This holds good, not only of different countries, but also of 
different periods in the same country. It even holds good of different 
individuals in the same period, and in the same country. If, in any 
civilized nation, two men, equally gifted, were to propound sume new 
and startling conclusion, and one of these men were to defend his 
conclusion by reasoning from ideas or general principles, while the 
other man were to defend his by reasoning from particular and visible 
facts, there cau be no doubt that, supposing all other things the same, 
the latter man would gain most adherents. His couclusion would be 
more easily diffused, simply because a direct appeal, in the first 
instance, to palpable facts, strikes the vuigar with immediate effect ; 
while an appeal to principles is beyond theiz ken, and as they do not 
sympathize with it, they are apt to ridicule it. Facts seem to come 
home to every one, and are undeniable. Principles are not so obvious ; 
and, being often disputed, they have, to those who do not grasp them, 
an unreal and illusory appearance, which weakens their influence. 
Hence it is that inductive science, which always gives the first place 
to facts, is essentially popular, and has on its side those innumerable 
persons who will not listen to the more refined and subtle teachings 
of deductive science. Hence, too, we find historically that the 
establishment of the modern inductive philosophy, with its varied and 
attractive experiments, its material appliances, and its constant appeal 
to the senses, has been intimately connected with the awakening of 
the public mind, and coincides with that spirit of inquiry, and with 
that love of liberty, which have been constantly advancing since the 
sixteenth century. We may assuredly say, that scepticism and 
democracy are the two leading features of this great scientific move- 
ment. The seventeenth century, which ushered in the Baconian 
philosophy, was remarkable for its insubordinate spirit, especially in 
the country where that philosophy originated, and where it most 
flourished. In the next age, it was transplanted into France, and 
there, too, it worked upon the popular mind, and was, as I have already 
pointed out, one of the principal causes of the French Revolution. 
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There are, however, more reasons than are here given why the 
inductive method is favourable to democracy, and the deductive 
one to more scientific forms of government and society; but 
we cannot pursue them here. We would say, in conclusion, that 
the leading principles of the volume are so simple, and the argu- 
ments by which they are Ccefended arranged in such good order, 
that our readers need not imagine our own account of them to 
be imperfect because they are so brief. Details they can fill 
in for themselves at leisure to almost any extent; but the 
general truths sought to be established in this volume, we believe 
we have adequately represented. 





MORAL OF THE SESSION. 


vo Session of 1861 promises to be an unusually short one; 

nor will it, we imagine, be remembered either by the 
importance or the utility of the measures enacted in its progress. 
In Finance, indeed, the coping-stone has been placed upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s edifice of direct taxation, and the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty, carrying anxiety to the hearts of the most liberal 
and sagacious of our economists, is the one achievement to which 
either the glory or the infamy of the present Session will here- 
after be assigned. But, with that exception, little or nothing 
has been done. By far the larger portion of the time which our 
representatives have spent in the House of Commons, has been 
occupied in resisting measures ostensibly sanctioned by govern- 
ment, but plainly distasteful to the nation ; and that circumstance 
it is which will probably be long referred to as the characteristic 
feature of the year. The Government and the Opposition have 
virtually changed places. The few measures which the former 
have brought forward had no hopes of success without the sup- 
port of the Conservatives ; nor has even one been carried against 
which the Opposition chose to put forth its full strength. At 
the same time, we must hasten to do justice to the discretion 
which government has displayed in abstaining from taking the 
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initiative in legislation. It is certainly still open to them to 
boast that they have been beaten, as yet, in the House of Com- 
mons upon only one government measure. They have wisely 
allowed the House of Commons to take the business of the 
Session into its own hands; and although they have frequently 
been beaten upon questions introduced by independent members: 
that only inflicts a gradual loss of credit and prestige, like the 
body blows which tell in the long run against a pugilist, but do 
not create the same instantaneous effect as a straight delivery 
on the nose. The Commons House however has been, through- 
out the present Session, eminently a House without a head. 
The government, which came in as a Liberal government, has 
found its hands tied. It could not consistently adopt a Con- 
servative policy. Yet the general spirit of the nation was hostile 
to any other. Hence the Cabinet of Lord Palmerston 
found it was the best plan to sit still with folded arms and let 
the Session conduct itself; nor have the advantages of “a mas- 
terly inactivity” ever been more clearly illustrated than by the 
safety which it has secured to Lord Palmerston in the midst of 
so many apparent dangers. At the same time, it will hardly 
be pretended that this is an entirely satisfactory state of things. 
Conservative sentiments being in the ascendant throughout the 
country, a fact no longer denied either by the “ Times,” or by 
**the gentlemen of the Superfine Review,” or any other of the 
more intelligent organs of opinion which are generally hostile to 
the Opposition, it is only natural that the Conservative party 
should be in office. Whenever the party which is in power is 
out of harmony with the general tone of public opinion, the 
machinery of representative government is not doing its work 
properly. And though a kind of tacit compromise has been 
effected at the present time between Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Derby, owing to which the whole results of the present Session 
are, with one exception, in accordance with the public temper, yet 
the compromise itself is after all but a necessary evil. It is 
better that it should continue for a time, than that the Conser- 
vatives should again find themselves in office without a sound 
working majority. It is immediately beneficial ; but we fear that, 
if prolonged, it will ultimately prove most injurious. It secures 
for the present such an adjustment of parties as gives effect to 
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the wishes of the public. But we must not shut our eyes to the 
danger which follows in its wake, consisting in the possibility 
that the present Conservative party, by reposing too supinely 
under the shadow of Palmerstonian Conservatism, may gradually 
disqualify themselves for the conduct of affairs when called 
upon, as at no remote period they must be called upon, to 
assume it. 

We are compelled to think, therefore, that the happy arrange- 
ment which at present gives so much apparent satisfaction to 
every body, is not quite so healthy as is supposed. For the Con- 
servative party, to be able to direct the course of legislation pretty 
nearly as they please, without the responsibilities of office, and 
through the medium of so popular an agent as Lord Palmerston, 
is of course a most agreeable system while it lasts. But has it 
never occurred to those Conservatives who congratulate them- 
selves on this expedient, that it is after all a desperate one? 
We do not for a moment doubt that it is the only one for the 
present moment. We willingly acknowledge the wisdom, and 
laud the moderation of the Conservative leaders, which have 
saved the country from much dangerous legislation during the 
last six months. But we would desire that party, as a body, to 
remember this, that the system cannot last for ever. Setting 
all other chances on one side, Lord Palmerston cannot, in the 
ordinary course of nature, continue Prime Minister for many 
months; and every year now which sees him accepted as the 
representative of Conservatism in the House of Commons, will 
inflict more or less injury upon the avowed Conservative party. 
It will diminish their confidence in themselves, loosen that com- 
pact organization which now makes them so powerful, and 
gradually unfit them to take office with success whenever the 
removal of Lord Palmerston shall summon them to the govern- 
ment of the country. Lord Palmerston’s life is too uncertain 
for every thing to be thus staked on its duration. And if the 
Conservatives glide into the lazy habit of fancying themselves 
secure under his banner, they will find to their dismay that 
‘‘after Palmerston” is ‘the deluge.” We cannot caution our 
readers too frequently against misconstruing the scope of these 
remarks. We are perfectly satisfied that Lord Palmerston 
should for the present remain in office. But what we say is, 
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that every Conservative member should thoroughly realize to 
himself that this arrangement is provisional; and should re- 
member that the whole party must work as one man to render 
it as brief as possible. Single elections should be contested 
with unflinching industry. The registration should be watched 
incessantly. ‘The press should be efficiently and extensively 
organized, and not a stone should be left unturned to give the 
Conservatives a net majority in the present parliament, which 
would imply a working majority of at least thirty or forty, to be 
converted at the next general election into very nearly a third 
of the House. We fully believe that these great results are 
within the reach of the Conservative party, if they will but act 
with the same patience and good discipline during the next two 
years as they have displayed during the two last. Let them 
hold themselves well together, ready, but not eager, to strike. 
Let them listen to the counsels of those leaders who have 
already done so much for them; and they will, ere long, find 
themselves in office, with the respect and applause of the whole 
nation. But if they fancy that any body else is to do their work 
for them; and if, relying on the sympathies of Lord Palmerston, 
they forget the allegiance which is due to their own chiefs, no- 
thing but ruin can ultimately ensue, as well to their hopes of 
power as to the principles of their political creed. 

Lord Palmerston himself, we are sure, quite unintentionally, 
has been one of the worst enemies of Conservatism. It was 
thought by Lord Derby, more than six years ago, that the 
noble Viscount was the natural ally of his own party. Time 
has completely justified the noble Earl’s opinion. Lord Palmer- 
ston, who was never a real convert either to Whiggism or to 
Radicalism, now that the days of persecution for Conservative 
principles are over, has emerged from his disguise, and is the 
bluest Tory in the House of Commons. But his refusal to 
take the same course in 1855, and his maintenance of the 
anomalous position which he now occupies, have each in their 
turn been injurious to the Conservative party. Had he joined 
Lord Derby upon the resignation of the Coalition Ministry, 
other statesmen, whose loss it is idle not to mourn, would have 
been recovered to the Conservatives, who would also have 
enjoyed the prestige of finishing the Crimean war, and sup- 
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pressing the Indian rebellion. His situation at the present day, 
on the other hand, has a tendency to lull the Conservative 
party into a false security ; to relax their energies, and under- 
mine their fidelity. While acknowledging the-efore, to their 
utmost extent, the practical advantages which have acerued to 
us from the Conservative sympathies of the Prime Minister, 
we cannot consider him as a benefactor to the Conservative 
cause, or regard without great anxiety the prolongation of the 
present state of parties. Our present security is, we fear, 
being purchased by a great sacrifice of future strength. And 
though we do not most assuredly affect to see our way to any 
immediate solution of the difficulty, yet we do think that the 
solution of it should engage the almost exclusive attention of 
the leading Conservative statesmen. 

Passing on from these considerations to the more obviously 
public aspects of the subject, we are confronted immediately 
with what it has long been the custom to think a great evil; 
namely, a ministry without a majority. Some ingenious efforts 
have been made recently to show that this view is a mistake, 
and that a weak government is rather an advantage than other- 
wise. It has been usual to support this assertion by a reference 
to the misdeeds of strong governments; and the ministries of 
Lord North and Lord Liverpool have been picked out as sup- 
plying the requisite illustrations. It would be easy to show, if it 
were necessary, that neither of these administrations were so 
faulty as they are represented to have been; and also, that 
whatever faults they had were not the result of either their 
length or their strength. It is easy also to cap the statements 
of such reasoners by adducing the examples of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s strong administration, of Mr. Pitt’s strong administration, 
and of Sir Robert Peel’s strong administration ; for these are 
certainly the three which have effected the greatest amount of 
practical good for the English people. But we believe the 
ordinary arguments which are used to show the inherent evil of 
such governments as cannot act with independence, are quite 
sufficient for the purpose. They are based on common sense, 
and on those universal instincts of our nature which may almost 
be pronounced infallible. It is clear that any minister who is 
placed at the head of a party not strong enough to make victory 
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‘a certainty, must consult not what he considers to be the truth, 
‘but what is most likely to get hustled through the House of 
Commons. Not to carry his measures is a fault to which all 
others are secondary. ‘That involves, as he very well knows, a 
vote of want of confidence. And he must either do what the 
present government is doing, and abstain from legislation alto- 
gether ; or do what the late government was accused of doing, 
and try to please all parties alike. Either course of action is 
manifestly inconsistent with good government, and can only be 
tolerated where there is no immediate demand for important 
measures of legislation. Nor is this the only evil of the system. 
Where a minister’s mind is incessantly at work upon the best 
means of avoiding a defeat, upon conciliating waverers and 
rewarding friends, what leisure can he have to reflect upon great 
principles, or to calculate remote events? What sort of school, 
moreover, can such a government supply for the training of 
future statesmen, giving, as it does, the preference to adroit 
management over political science, and incessantly diverting the 
minds of its subordinates from all but the baser duties of their 
office ? What example, finally, can it supply to the House of 
Commons or to the people, of the mode in which ministers 
should regard the great trust committed to them, or of the ends 
with which the governing classes pursue the acquisition of 
power? Both the practical and the moral evils of weak governs 
ments have been so long and so clearly recognised, that it was 
not until the Whigs in turn were discovered to be conducting 
one, that the contrary view was ever broached. But if all that 
can be urged in favour of weakness is the somewhat obvious 
truism that strength is liable to abuse, we need not be at any 
great pains to refute the apologists in question. 

We repeat, therefore, that the government of the country by 
Lord Palmerston’s administration, under its existing conditions, 
is a great public evil; and that the noble Viscount himself ought 
to have seen it in the same light. In the month of April, 1859, 
when explaining to the House of Commons the reasons which 
had induced Lord Derby’s government to advise a dissolution of 
parliament, Mr. Disraeli said that the Cabinet had already felt 
their position a very painful one, which could hardly be main- 
tained any longer, even before the adverse vote on the Reform 
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Bill. ‘“ Ever since the commencement of the present session 
of parliament,” said the right hon. gentleman, ‘the govern- 
ment have found themselves repeatedly in minorities, and that 
too in many instances upon subjects of no mean importance.” 
But are not these words an exact description of the position in 
which Lord Palmerston’s government has found itself through- 
out the present session? No doubt, against their numerous 
defeats ow measures not strictly government measures, they have 
to set two victories upon a measure which was a government 
measure. That of course constitutes a decided difference 
between their relations with the House of Commons, and those 
of Lord Derby in the session of 1859. It is sufficient to relieve 
them from the obligation of either resigning or dissolving. But 
knowing, as the whole world does know, how the repeal of the 
paper duty came to be carried, do these two successful divisions 
constitute any tribute whatever to the administrative efficiency 
of government? We unhesitatingly say, none. ‘Those majorities 
of eighteen and of fifteen, given in the latter instance by the 
deliberate action of the Conservatives themselves, meant simply 
this, that again to exchange one weak government for another 
was to defer indefinitely the realization of a truly strong govern- 
ment; and that to defer this consummation was a worse evil than 
even the repeal of the paper duty. In this decision we heartily 
concur with the House of Commons. We have no desire to 
see Lord Palmerstou turned out of office at the present moment 
upon public grounds, any more than we have upon party grounds, 
But what we wish to impress upon our readers is this, that from 
either point of view his government is a necessary evil, and a 
merely provisional arrangement. ‘The anomalous position which 
he occupies at the present moment is injurious to the Conserva- 
tive party. But, if it do not last too long, it is less injurious to 
them than an ephemeral occupation of office. The existence of 
a weak government is injurious to the public interests, and to 
the morality of English statesmanship; but it is less injurious than 
an indefinite extension of the period within which a strong 
government may be formed. 

Although affairs are not yet ripe for any change, it should 
be the object of every honest statesman, on whichever side of 
the House he sit, to ripen them as soon as possible; and to 
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put an end to a situation, in which the virtual representative of 
one great party does not scruple to hold office as the ostensible 
leader of another, in which the public interests are avowedly 
sold to the highest bidder, in which statesmanship is reduced 
to stratagem, and government to the receipt of wages. 

From these general considerations let us proceed rather more 
into detail, and observe what Government has actually done, and 
what it has been saved from doing. In their great finance 
battle they were victorious; and, as we have already explained 
the reasons why, we may dismiss that subject from our thoughts. 
To Mr. Gladstone’s budget we may perhaps fairly add Sir 
Richard Bethell’s Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill, which, as it 
has now passed through the House of Lords, may be regarded 
as a fait accompli, unless the House of Commons should be 
foolish enough to take offence at the amendments introduced by 
the House of Lords. Those amendments, however, touch the new 
Bill in some of its most important points; and, as they are chiefly 
the work of the Conservative side of the House of Peers, we 
may justly claim some portion of whatever credit attaches to it as 
a measure of law reform for the Conservative party. Inthe shape 
in which it will probably become law, it will decidedly, like the 
Peri’s daughter, be ‘‘ ouly half divine;” and, what is more curious, 
its less celestial clauses appear to us te be among the wisest of the 
number. The chief amendments introduced into it by the Lords, 
whether in committee or in the whole House, are these :—There is 
to be no chief judge, no creditor’s assignees, and no retrospective 
operation of the clauses which affect non-traders. It has been 
calculated that the chief judge, who was to have had five thou- 
sand a-year, would have about fifteen days’ work to do in the 
entire year; and a more flagrant job than the appointment, in 
such a case, it is difficult to conceive. We frankly confess, 
however, that this particular point is solely a question of compa- 
rative experience. It is singular, certainly, that two men, of 
whom both were so competent to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject as Lord Brougham and the late venerable and experienced 
Lord Chancellor, should have arrived at opposite conclusions 
on it. But such is the case; and of course where opinions are 
balanced, that is the better one which presents the collateral 
advantage of saving the public money. ‘The question of credi- 
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tor’s assignees is only one form of the time-honoured controversy, 
as to whether the advantages of special knowledge of, and per- 
sonal interest in affairs, are or are not likely to be counterbalanced 
by the dictates of common selfishness. Do judges make the 
best law-reformers, clergymen the best church-reformers, soldiers 
the best military reformers? are questions that will continue 
to be asked, while law, religion, and warfare continue upon 
earth. On the one hand is experience and practical knowledge ; 
on the other, a tendency to see things from a selfish point of view. 
Whether a bankrupt’s creditors are the best persons to be 
entrusted with the management of his assets, is an analogous 
question. They are, of course, less likely to waste them, and they 
must know what is best for themselves. But, then, two con- 
siderations arise. Is what is best for them necessarily what the 
law aims at? And, secondly, is what is best for the majority of 
them, necessarily the most equitable arrangement for the entire 
body? As to the first point, we think it may fairly be said 
that the punishment of fraud, the discouragement of gambling, 
and also the protection of misfortune, are as much the objects of 
the law as the convenience of the creditors. But where the 
last-mentioned object happened to be in any way at variance 
with the other three, it is hardly doubtful but that creditor’s 
assignees would sacrifice them all to that. The official assignee, 
on the other hand, is obliged to take them all into consideration ; 
or rather, we should say, he has no option in the matter. But 
the creditor’s assignees may constantly be tempted to make terms 
with a bankrupt, prejudicial to commercial morality, for the sake 
of their own pockets. In the second place, a majority of 
creditors have it in their power to make arrangements which are 
not strictly equitable to the minority. As they can already do 
this legally by a private arrangement, subject to the provisions 
of the Act known as Lord Brougham’s Act, it seems wholly 
unnecessary to afford them fresh facilities for the purpose, espe- 
cially when clogged with the disadvantages we have mentioned. 
When once the bankrupt is before a court of law, every thing 
done should be strictly under the control of that court. For 
these reasons, we give our decided approbation to the Lords’ 
amendment, in opposition to the original provision of Sir Richard 
Bethell, now Lord Chancellor. On the third point it is needless 
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to say much. If a man incur certain debts under one state of 
the law of debtor and creditor, it is hardly fair to make him pay 
them under another of augmented severity. At all events, 
whether good or evil, it is retrospective legislation, which Lord 
Cranworth tried very hard to prove that it was not. It is idle to 
dispute that; and we have hardly any doubt that this Amend- 
ment, at least, will be quietly accepted by the Commons. We 
daresay the above remarks will be stigmatized as factious and 
one-sided. But we must suffer the reproach, if need be. It 
is impossible to describe a bill, marred by such defects as we 
have mentioned, in the light of a legislative success. If it is put 
into shape at all, the result will be due to the Conservatives. 
Yet the Bankruptcy Bill is the greatest achievement of which 
ministers have to boast. 

Other subjects, on which some abortive attempts at legislation 
have been made by government, are the Lace Factories and 
the Municipal Corporations Act. On the 28th of last May, a 
bill was introduced into the House of Commons by Sir G. 
Lewis, to be entitled the Municipal Corporations Act Amend- 
ment Act, and the object of it was to ‘‘ explain” the meaning of 
the 57th section of that Act, by which it was provided that the 
mayor of a borough town should be ex officio a magistrate, 
and also that he should, ‘during the time of his mayoralty, 
have precedence in all places within the borough.” Now, as 
for “* explaining” what these words meant, there was no neces- 
sity for an Act of Parliament to do that. It had been already 
done by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in deciding a case brought 
before them by the Mayor of Birmingham, who claimed to be 
ex officio chairman of the bench of magistrates. The court 
unanimously decided that the meaning of the word “‘ precedence” 
in the Act of Parliament meant social and not magisterial pre- 
cedence, and that the mayor could not claim to be ex officio 
chairman of the bench. It is indeed perfectly obvious that a 
man wholly inexperienced either in magisterial functions, or the 
practice of law courts, must in such a position be either a 
nonentity or a nuisance. Generally speaking, no doubt, the 
mayor of any borough town will not be deficient in magisterial 
experience. He is usually selected from the class to which the 
borough magistrates belong, and is in all probability a borough 
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magistrate himself. Hence we find that, in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, the mayor is accepted by the magistrates as chairman 
without a murmur. But this is a rule which has exceptions. 
It is possible, as recent events have shown, that a man may be 
elected to the office of mayor without a vestige of fitness to be a 
magistrate. Itis far better, therefore, that the right of electing 
their own chairman should still continue vested in the magis- 
trates. It may be exercised but once in half a century. But on 
that single occasion may depend consequences of incalculable 
magnitude. This was the sound practical view of the case taken 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench. This was the existing law 
which our philosophical Home Secretary, in deference to a Bir- 
mingham Licensed Victualler, determined to amend. His bill was 
read a first time, and a second time without attracting any notice. 
But, before it went into committee, attention had been roused to 
the folly and the danger of forcing the mayors of boroughs, who- 
ever or whatever they may be, into the chair of the borough 
bench. And the author of it, perhaps, not sorry to be saved 
from his own handiwork, withdrew the proposed bill, with a 
promise to introduce a better one. 

Another effort at legislation on the part of the Home Secretary 
has so far followed a similar course. It has been read a second 
time without attracting any notice; but upon going into com- 
mittee some important amendments will be proposed, for atten- 
tion has been drawn to its mischievous tendencies. ‘This Bill is 
intended to be an extension of the principle of Factory Legisla- 
tion to the Lace Trade, and it is presented to parliament shorn 
of some of the most efficient provisions which that legislation 
has enacted. Sir G. C, Lewis’s Lace Factories Bill contains 
ho provision for securing regular hours for their meais to either 
women or children; but, on the contrary, contains a special 
clause permitting the lace manufacturer to arrange these hours 
at his own discretion. How much time for the ordinary wants 
of nature are the work-people likely to enjoy when business is 
unusually brisk? This clause is leaving their very lives at the 
mercy of the masters, who, as our readers will readily admit 
who read our last article on the subject, are not fit to be trusted 
with the deposit. 

. But this is not all. Not only does Sir George Cornewall 
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Lewis fail to go forward; but, what we should least expect of 
him, he actually goes backwards. The age at which factory 
children have hitherto been allowed to work full time, is thirteen 
years. ‘The Home Secretary, bent on ameliorating their con- 
dition, fixes it at eleven for the lace factories, as if the labour 
of a lace factory was lighter, more agreeble, or wholesome than 
labour in a cotton or wool factory. But then we must remem- 
ber, forsooth, that the lace manufacturers are all-powerful at 
Nottingham, and that the two Nottingham members are among 
the stanchest supporters of government. 

We have reserved to the last the most notorious failure of all; 
the distribution of the four seats. We are very far from assert- 
ing that it was an easy thing for government to hit off a scheme 
that should be certain of acceptance by the House. But the 
measure they brought forward was unquestionably a govern- 
ment measure, and as such was a good test of the hold which 
they have upon the House of Commons. As our readers are 
aware, they were utterly beaten on the question. And, though 
the question is not one upon which it is really possible to enter- 
tain strong opinions, we are again sorry to be obliged to risk 
the accusation of factiousness, by saying that we think govern- 
ment made the worst choice possible. It is not pretended that 
the particular interests which members for Chelsea and Ken- 
sington would have represented, are not adequately represented 
already. The members for the city of London and the metro- 
politan boroughs are quite sufficient to represent metropolitan 
interests ; and it seems to us that one might as logically give 
a member to Whitechapel and Shoreditch, as to Chelsea and 
Kensington. The population of those districts is far greater 
than that of many boroughs. ‘Thus, are Honiton and Andover 
to have their two members each, while these important commer- 
cial districts have not even one? ‘The comparison may seem 
absurd ; but in reality it is quite reasonable. The moment we 
give ourselves up to the doctrine of numerical representation, 
so soon do we open the door to claims of this nature; and 
these claims can never be resisted till we land ourselves in 
electoral districts, or adopt the highly philosophical, but slightly 
impracticable scheme of Mr. Hare. A truly constitutional 
mode of filling up the vacancies occasioned by the disfranchise- 
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ment of certain boroughs, would have been to make use of the 
seats so rendered disposable, for reducing the gross inequality 
which exists between the representation of the agricultural and 
the commercial population. If this were too great a stretch of 
catholicity for our Whig legislators, they might at least have 
sought for some new borough constituencies to fill up the 
vacancies occasioned by the disfranchisement of existing ones. 
The seats taken away from small boroughs should have been 
given to small boroughs. But what government actually did 
was based on no principle whatever. It was in harmony neither 
with the theoretical principle of the represeutation of interests, 
nor with the practical principle of maintaining a decent equality 
between rural and urban representatives. However, the scheme 
is dead and buried, and we can afford to say no more about it. 

We have now enumerated the Bankruptcy Bill, the Lace 
Factories Bill, the Municipal Corporation Act Amendment 
Act Bill, and the Bill for the distribution of seats, as the chief in- 
stances in which government, taking the initiative, has failed either 
partially or totally. The four bills in question represent three 
stages of failure—amendment, withdrawal, and total defeat. We 
have now to glance at those questions on which government 
has been beaten in what may be called its private capacity ; 
that is to say, in which the unanimous votes of the ministers in 
the House of Commons were found, upon questions of very 
great importance, inadequate to obtain a majority for the cause 
which they espoused. 

We must mention, however, in parenthesis, the defeat which 
Mr. Hubbard inflicted upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the subject of the income-tax in February. This was a 
point on which government ought not to have been beaten. 
For our own parts, we believe that Mr Hubbard was, on this 
occasion, in the wrong; and that the idea of accommodating 
the income-tax to any fancied difference between property and 
income, is illusory. But this only heightens the disgrace of 
Mr. Gladstone’s defeat; for a government which cannot com- 
mand a majority, even when it is in the right, must enjoy a 
small share indeed of parliamentary confidence. 

But the first of that series of defeats which we have described 
-above, took place upon the 5th of March, when Sir J. Elphin- 
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stone defeated Lord Clarence Paget, who divided the House 
against him, by a majority of five; there being for Sir J. Elphin- 
stone’s motion one hundred and two, and against it only ninety- 
seven. The second defeat took place upon the 13th of March, 
when government threw its whole weight into the scales in 
favour of Mr. Locke King’s Bill for the reduction of the county 
franchise to £10, and were beaten by a majority of twenty- 
eight. The third event of the same kind happened only a week 
afterwards—that is, on the 20th of March—when government 
accorded the same support to Sir John Trelawny’s County 
Rate Bill which they had done to Mr. Locke King’s Bill, and 
were beaten by a still larger majority, namely thirty-eight. On 
the 4th of May, Sir George Cornewall Lewis supported the 
second reading of Mr. Locke King’s Religious Worship Bill, 
which, in spite of ministerial assistance, was rejected by a 
majority of forty-six. On the 4th of June, Mr, Denman’s 
motion for a select committee to inquire into the case of Baron 
de Bode was carried against the whole influence of govern- 
ment, with speeches from Lord Palmerston, Sir Richard 
Bethell, and Mr. Gladstone, by a majority of twenty-two. On 
the 11th occurred the debate on the appropriation of seats, 
when the government proposal was rejected by a majority of 
one hundred and three. And on the 19th came the most signi- 
ficant division of the session, when Sir John Trelawny’s Bill 
for the Total Abolition of Church Rates was defeated on the 
third reading, notwithstanding the support of the cabinet, by a 
majority of one. 

If we add to this list the defeat of government in the House 
of Lords upon the Bankruptcy Bill, we shall find that they have 
been defeated no less than nine times in the course of the pre- 
sent Session; twice upon government measures; three times in 
consequence of motions being carried against them; and four 
times in consequence of motions to which they had given their 
full support being rejected. Analysing the list from another 
point of view, we shall find that the four measures to which 
government lent their support, and which we must presume they 
desired to see carried, were all of a Radical tendency, and were 
thrown out entirely by the exertions of the Conservatives. We 
have no desire, at this stage of our article, to re-open the ques- 
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tion of Lord Palmerston’s Conservatism. We merely call atten- 
tion to the fact, that the minister who, according to the *‘ Satur- 
day Review,” represents most faithfully the Conservative feeling 
of the House of Commons, has four times this Session sought 
to carry measures which every Conservative would designate as 
mischievous innovations; while those statesmen who, according 
to the same authority, do not represent the Conservative feeling 
of the House with equal fidelity, have successfully defeated them. 
Lord Palmerston may be a very useful stop-gap at the present 
moment; but, if he cannot help being drawn into the support 
of a Radical policy, it is madness to lean on him a day longer 
than can be avoided. 

But waiving, once more, the merely party bearings of the 
present posture of affairs, is it, we ask, desirable, for the sake of 
the public, that the Ministers of the Crown should be able to 
exercise no more influence over the deliberations of the House 
of Commons than is exercised by the Cabinet? ‘The kind of 
failures we have here described, are perhaps even more fatal to 
the efficiency of governments than defeat on some one great 
question. As Lord Derby pointed out in his speech announcing 
the dissolution to the House of Lords, it had not been the in- 
variable custom of ministries, even before 1832, to make the 
defeat of a Cabinet measure a necessary ground of resignation. 
And he justified his own assertion, that he had himself no alter- 
native between resignation and dissolution, upon the series of 
minor reverses which government had sustained during the first 
two months of the Session, quite as much as, or even more, than 
upon the defeat of his Parliamentary Reform Bill. ‘The con- 
tinual spectacle of ministers acting with the minority cannot 
fail to sap their moral influence, and generate a universal im- 
pression that they occupy a false position. The injurious effects 
of such a notion are less perceptible, of course, than the loss of 
a regular pitched battle. But the gradual demoralisation which 
the consciousness of it entails on government, leaves them weaker 
in the long run than a single serious defeat. Nor do we doubt 
that Lord Palmerston’s government would have suffered really 
less by being beaten on the Repeal of the Paper Duty, had that 
been its only mishap, than it has suffered in general estimation 
by this long series of petty humiliations. Ministers at the present 
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day represent the dignity of the Crown. But, as in the case 
of all bodies of men, the individual escapes responsibility, and 
is often insensible to the nature of the position in which the 
whole body may be placed. But it is not for the good of either 
monarchy or parliamentary government, that the normal state of 
this position should be a weak one. Should this weakness be- 
come permanent, it must infallibly end in our present system of 
government being brought into contempt, and in various ener- 
getic efforts to replace it by other institutions. That a strong 
government CAN exist in a reformed House of Commons, was 
proved by the existence of Sir Robert Peel’s government; nor 
is it audacious to believe that the elements of a strong govern- 
ment exist even in the present House of Commons. At all 
events, nothing can be more calculated to destroy all respect 
for public men throughout this country, than the spectacle pre- 
sented by ministers so often, during the present Session, of 
a struggle to make both ends meet, or, more strictly speaking, to 
stand with one leg upon the Radical side of the ditch, and with 
the other upon the Tory side, the result being four times out of 
six that they tumbled ignominiously into the mud. 

We know it is a prevalent impression that, but for a general 
misgiving which prevails upon the subject of the Conservative 
Foreign Policy, a vote of want of confidence not only might 
have been carried through the House, but would have given 
great satisfaction to the people, and a long term of power to 
Lord Derby. Such an opinion is possibly correct. Disgusted 
with domestic “liberalism,” which they have found out to be an 
imposture, a large portion of the English middle classes took 
all the more fondly to the liberalism of Italians and Hungarians, 
and fancy that among these, at least, their idol has found true 
worshippers. ‘The slightest want of sympathy, real or imagi- 
nary, not only with the good but also with the evil of recent 
revolutions, they resent as an outrage on themselves; and con- 
scientiously identify it with an admiration of priests and tyrants, 
anda tolerance of racks and thumbscrews. A prejudice of 
this kind must be allowed to run its course, Nothing can be 
done to stay it. We have no doubt that the time will arrive 
when more sober views of late events will be accepted as the 
true ones; and when Conservatives will have reason to rejoice 
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that they did not give way to the popular passions of the mo» 
ment. In the meantime, whatever amount of unpopularity 
those expressions of respect for the public law of Europe which 
have fallen from Conservative lips may be fated to entail, the 
Conservative party must endure with dignity and firmness, look- 
ing forward to the time when the justice of their views shall be 
appreciated, and their deep sympathy with that freedom which 
is only to be won through order be cheerfully acknowledged. 
But, although we have all these reasons for viewing the 
present state of parties with anxiety, it is not to be denied that 
a retrospect of the Session is, from many points of view, most 
gratifying. We have one special reason for satisfaction in the 
increased vigour and unanimity with which the rights of the 
Church of England have been defended in the House of Com- 
mons. We trust that this result is a token that the long estrange- 
ment between the clergy and their natural allies is at last 
healed, and that the representatives of Anglican orthodoxy 
have relinquished their cherished ideal of a union between High 
Church theology and Radical politics, under the pilotage of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The question which was re- 
peatedly, asked in many a country parsonage, and in many a 
university common room, namely: What will the Conservative 
party do for the church ? has now received a practical answer. 
The Conservative party has done what Mr. Gladstone was 
unable to do: has rolled back the tide of aggression which was 
threatening the whole property of the church; and has foiled 
three several attacks upon her faith, her rights, and her unity. 
Three Wednesdays in succession did the champions of noncon- 
formity come down to the House of Commons bent on mischief. 
First came the Trustees of Charities Bill (April 17), moved by 
the hon. member for Swansea. ‘The object of this Bill was to 
qualify Dissenters to become trustees of endowed schools and 
other charitable institutions founded in connection with the 
Church of England. On this occasion seven of the minor 
members of government voted in favour of the Bill, and only 
one against it, Mr. Gladstone ; and the majority of twenty-nine 
in favour of Mr. Selwyn’s amendment, that the Biil be committed 
that day six months, was entirely the work of the opposition. 
Secondly, on the 24th April came the Nonconformists’ Burial 
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Bill, whose voucher was Sir Morton Peto. Here, indeed, Sir 
G. C. Lewis did venture to put in a very feeble remonstrance, 
and his opposition, no doubt, increased the majority (eighty-one) 
by which the Bill was overthrown. But the members of govern- 
ment who voted for and against the Bill were about equal; and 
the majority, which affirmed the exclusive right of the parish 
clergyman to officiate in his own churchyard, was almost entirely 
Conservative. Thirdly came the Religious Worship Bill, under 
the patronage of that bird of ill omen, Mr. Locke King. The 
purpose of this measure was to deprive parish clergymen of the 
right which they now possess in their parish churches. It was 
not, indeed, proposed to give Dissenters the right of preaching 
in them, as the previous Bill had intended to give them the 
right of using their own service in the churchyard, but it enacted 
that every clergyman of the Church of England should have the 
entrée into every church of the Church of England; it being 
thought desirable, we presume, to abolish an odious monopoly, 
and introduce the principle of competition into the celebration 
of divine service! For this enlightened measure, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis both spoke and voted, and with him, as before, 
many members of the administration. But it was again, by the 
exclusive action of the Conservatives, thrown out by a majority 
of forty-six. The success of the Opposition in organizing a 
strong church party in the House of Commons, received its final 
and most signal illustration on the 19th of June, when they at 
last, after desperate efforts, reversed the decision of three pre- 
vious sessions, and threw out the third reading of the Bill for 
the Abolition of Church Rates by one vote. ‘The above facts 
constitute, we hope, a pretty fair answer to the question of how 
much the Conservatives are able to effect for the church; and 
show, we trust conclusively, that a cordial understanding is 
restored between those ancient allies, the Churchmen and the 
Tories of England. 

In the second place, the divisions which have taken place 
upon the reduction of the county franchise and the distribution 
of the vacant seats, show clearly enough that the debates of the 
last two years upon the subject of parliamentary reform have 
not been without their lesson. The rejection of Mr, Locke 
King’s proposal by a majority of twenty-eight, though backed 
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by the support of government, at the instance of a thorough- 
going Liberal like the honourable member for Truro, speaks 
volumes. ‘The last time this motion was before the House of 
Commons, it was carried by a majority of fifty-eight; and 
though, since then, the relative numerical strength of the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals has been greatly changed, it has 
not been changed sufficiently to account for this difference. 
No, the debates of 1859 and 1860 were required to open men’s 
eyes to the truth. Previously to these dates, men either 
thought that no government would really bring in a Reform 
Bill, or they had not taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with its probable effect. The bill introduced by Lord Derby 
compelled the public to walk close up to the question, to ex- 
amine it earnestly, and to give up the habit of playing with it. 
The result has been, that the public mind, having been at length 
educated on the subject, has fairly recoiled from any of the pro- 
posed changes, and would, as Mr. Smith well said, “ prefer 
things to remain as they are than run the slightest risk of 
endangering our institutions.” What could Lord Eldon have said 
more? It is an encouraging sign of the times, that the good sense 
and patriotism of a large Liberal section of the House has pre- 
vailed over their vanity, and even their political exigencies. They 
are ready to sacrifice the very useful * cry” which parliamen- 
tary reform supplied them with, now that they are really aware 
of the perils by which it is attended. Two or three years ago, 
Mr. Augustus Smith would never have ventured on the speech 
which he delivered on the 13th of March. But changes of this 
nature form part of that general Conservative reaction which 
Liberals affect to sneer at, though they attest it by their con- 
duet every day. Nor can we reasonably account for this re- 
action in any other manner than by assuming, that the exposure 
of the reform agitation completed the disenchantment of the 
public, and proved to them conclusively that the era of organic 
changes was for the present at an end. Take, again, the debates 
of the last month upon the appropriation of seats. There we 
find Liberal members uttering, as their own, truths first taught 
them by Mr. Disraeli in 1859, upon the true theory of English 
representation. ‘* The representation of interests” has now 
become an accepted phrase among the politicians; but, before 
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the date of the Derby Reform Bill, the truth which it contains 
was unsuspected. 

These are promising signs. Many political questions have 
become better understood during the last three or four years of 
domestic agitation. Our representative system has been dis- 
covered to be, at all events, better as it is than as any one has 
yet proposed to make it. The history and the principle of 
Church Rates have been, to some extent, made familiar to the 
public, and the fallacy of the Dissenters’ grievance has become 
more apparent. ‘The consequence is, that the Conservative 
party, which has all along taken these views upon both subjects, 
has rapidly regained the ground which it lost nearly fifteen years 
ago. The nation is beginning to acknowledge that the Conser- 
vatives, after all, were right; and what has happened with 
regard to their domestic policy, will happen, we are persuaded, ere 
long with regard to their foreign policy. We often hear that this is 
an age of revolutions. But revolutions are of various kinds: some 
subversive of national institutions and of individual freedom; 
others aiming at the restoration of old rights and the establish- 
ment of constitutional forms. Neither of these will ever, 
perhaps, be wholly free from some characteristic of the other; 
but the predominant tone of the progress-party in Europe at the 
present day is of the latter colour. Nor can there long be any 
real gulf between a kingdom of Italy, based on an ancient 
church, an hereditary aristocracy, a representative government, 
and a political party the object of whose life it is to preserve 
these institutions in England. We see, therefore, no just cause 
why there should be any gulf fixed between the workers of a 
revolution which is not anarchic but reconstructive, not demo- 
cratic but monarchic, and the great body of the English gentry. 
That these have expressed very plainly their aversion to some of 
the means by which this revolution was effected, is not to their 
disgrace, but to their credit. Perfidy and selfishness are odious 
in the best cause. Nor Can all the blessings of our own revolu- 
tion reconcile us to the conduct of Queen Mary; or all the 
utility of Free Trade to the means by which it was accomplished. 
But these objections attach only to persons; they do not affect 
the cause. And certain we are that no English Conservative 
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ean regret the addition of another legitimate monarchy, full of 
life and vigour, to the circle of European states. 

Practically, as the kingdom of Italy is now an accomplished 
fact, not even the imaginary antipathy of Conservative states- 
men to the Italian cause need be any obstacle to their return 
to power. Even Lord John Russell began his career at the 
Foreign Office by warning Victor Emmanuel off the soil of Naples; 
nor was it till he found that his advice was totally disregarded 
that he resolved to ignore having given it. We have no reason 
to suppose that, if the Conservative party had remained in office, 
they would have acted worse than Lord John Russell. If the 
views of our present Foreign Secretary had been carried out, 
there would now have been no kingdom of Italy, and not even 
the most violent Radical of them all ventures to say more than 
that about Lord Malmesbury. 

We have thought it necessary to glance at the question of 
Foreign affairs, because so much is made of it in quarters hostile 
to Lord Derby. But those who make the most political capital 
out of the ery best know its real hollowness. They know that 
the foreign policy of all English governments must now be 
essentially the same; but they see that what the people have 
found out about domestic politics they have not yet found out 
about foreign ones. Here it is still possible to mystify them 
a little longer, and the most is made of the opportunity; but 
there is in reality no more difference between Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Disraeli upon foreign questions, than between Whigs 
and Tories on Reform Bills. This, too, will sooner or later be 
found out. ‘Their last bit of political property will then be 
rent from the Whigs, and they will be driven forth to perish 
in the wilderness. In the meantime, Conservatives may con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that they have done their 
duty through the Session; and that both Parliament and the 
public alike recognize in them a party which holds in its hands 
the fate of the present ministry, and which is only precluded 
from taking office at once by the prospect of being able to do 
so at a future time, with greater honour to themselves and 
greater profit to the nation. 
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SUMMARY OF LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


————<>—__—_ 


HE “ Essays and Reviews” controversy, which raged during 

the first quarter of the year, has since been somewhat 
superseded by another and fortunately less perilous topic of 
dispute, touching the veracity of M. Chaillu and his “Gorilla 
book.” The author has been roundly accused of all manner of 
shortcomings and misstatements as a literary man, as a naturalist, 
and as a discoverer. It has even been asserted that he never 
visited the gorilla country at all; that he merely bought some 
skins of the animal, brought from the interior by natives for sale 
at the outposts; and that the new species of apes, birds, &c., which 
he claims to have discovered, and specimens of which he sent to 
divers museums in America and Europe, are at best only varieties 
of species already well known to naturalists. This disparaging 
theory was started on scientific grounds by Mr. Gray, a high 
authority on such subjects; and the chase has been eagerly 
followed up by a corps of keen literary detectives, who have dis- 
covered that M. Chaillu is faulty in his distances, imperfect in 
his astronomy, and cannot fully account for his time. To their 
strictures the author himself replies, by confessing that he had no 
pretensions to rank as a scientific explorer, travelling as he did 
without instruments, and without skill to use them if they were 
there; and by stating, with reference to the chronological part of 
the question, that he had worked up in his book some brief memo- 
randa of certain expeditions undertaken before he set forth on his 
larger tour of exploration, but of which a few incidents were con- 
sidered worth recapitulating. On the scientific point, many of the 
most experienced naturalists express their perfect reliance on the 
authenticity of M. Chaillu’s narrative, and the reality of his dis- 
coveries, As a matter of fact, it stands in evidence that the 
gorilla and other skins he brought away were preserved by 
arsenic, and that this antiseptic drug, which the native Africans 
know nothing about, must have been applied within a few hours 
of the death of the animal. As to the contributions he has 
supplied towards our museums of natural history, many American 
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and German savants of eminence, including M. Hartlaub of 
Bremen, have given a high character to the specimens sent home 
some time since by M. Chaillu; and of the value and novelty 
attaching to his recent specimens and discoveries, Professor Owen 
and Sir R. Murchison made themselves sponsors at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society. It seems to be the 
fate of all African explorers to meet with incredulity when they 
publish the results of their investigations. M.Chaillu in this way 
shares only the fate of Bruce and Belzoni. But he has this 
advantage over them, the truth of his statements will be quickly 
tested in these days, and his literary character and personal 
veracity, we hope for the honour of African travellers, speedily 
vindicated. 

Beyond this controversy, there have been few prominent points 
of book interest during the past quarter. Personal memoirs of 
statesmen and scholars, a few agreeable volumes of travel, and a 
novel or two of average merit, fill up the list which is appropri- 
ately ended by the eighth and completed edition of that magni- 
ficent work, the Encyclopedia Britannica. The vast labours and 
expenses of many years are’ worthily represented here, and the 
completion of this great edition is memorable in several respects. 
Many of the articles in this edition approach in length, and rival 
in importance, the best works upon the same subject ; while 
several of the papers contributed have already obtained the 
honour of separate publication. As showing the liberal expendi- 
ture by which the present and previous editions of this Eneyclo- 
pedia were brought to their high pitch of perfection, a statement 
published upon good authority gives the following curious par- 
ticulars :— Paid to authors, £40,970; cost of paper, £52,503; 
printing and stereotyping, £36,708 ; copperplate engraving and 
printing, £18,277; binding, £22,613; advertising, £11,081; 
sundries, £2,269. The paper duty on the two editions was 
£8,573, or about 17s. 3d. per copy on 10,000 copies. Altogether, 
the total outlay on this single work was £184,425.” 

It would be unfair to Lord Palmerston to pass over the only 
literary event of the quarter in which the noble lord has been 
engaged ; but, as the Prime Minister much affects the patronage 
of men of letters, we are bound to record another illustrious 
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instance of a private virtue being a public mischief, and to point 
out how little real distinction there is in the minds of some men 
between your genuine man of letters and your mere literary 
quack. 

There are censorious persons in society, and who know Lord 
Palmerston well, who pronounce the noble lord’s literary tastes to 
be no more real than his theological learning. Lord Palmerston, 
they say, in all these things, is the Faue Bon Homme of modern 
times ; and, certainly, his recent patronage of the poet Close, if 
it does not quite confirm the opinions of these candid friends, has 
shaken the popular faith in Lord Palmerston’s love for literature. 

But we do not think that Lord Palmerston was so much to 
blame in this matter. It was more the fault of those about him. 
No doubt, if the poet Close had come to town, he would have 
been invited to the “ gilded saloons” by Lord Palmerston, in the 
same spirit which asks for the society of the poet laureate. 

The noble lord cannot distinguish between a Tennyson and a 
Close. Both are poets to him, and a poet is a poet all the world 
over. A preference for one, or an objection to the other, must 
be really frivolous; for any distinction can be merely of quality, 
and not of a substantive character. Indeed this peculiarity, this 
chief beauty, of Lord Palmerston’s literary faith is not confined 
to literature alone. His belief in all matters in which he is not 
thoroughly well informed, is in inverse proportion to the rational 
grounds for it. “ Reason grows weak where faith grows strong; ” 
and Lord Palmerston patronises a “poet Close,” and puts his 
name on the pension list with as much acquaintance with the real 
merits of his claim, as he had with the merits of a certain big 
mortar, upon which he thought proper to spend £10,000 of 
public money a few years ago, and which experiment ended, as 
every body predicted, in a wretched failure. 

But if Lord Palmerston has not time to think over and inquire 
into such matters, why does he not take the opinion of the 
practical men at hand? It would have saved him, in the case of 
Close as well as the mortar, from committing a gross blunder, 
and, in this instance, have preserved the sovereign from a narrow 
escape of being placed in a false position upon a point of great 
delicacy; viz., the application of a limited patronage for the 
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benefit of men of merit. Conceive for a moment the position of 
a Queen, who possesses so fine a tact in the generous recognition 
of real merit as our gracious sovereign, induced by her Prime 
Minister to give her name and countenance to the grant of a 
pension for the “ distinguished literary merit” of a mere doggerel 
rhymester, to whom the poets for Moses’ coats and Holloway’s 
pills are infinitely superior in choice of language, delicacy of 
expression, and persuasive tenderness. There are certainly dis- 
advantages in having a literary as well as theological Prime 
Minister. Before concluding, we are bound to notice the repeal 
of the paper duty, which the paper-makers declare will make no 
material reduction in the price of books to the public; while 
they frankly admit that the repeal of the duty was not really 
required by the trade, rather the cessation of that state of suspense 
in which they have lived and manufactured for the last two 
years. For the future, a new work is promised on the Natural 
History of Ceylon, by Sir Emerson Tennent ; a-new work upon 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
Animals by Owen ; a Treatise on the law of Nations by Dr. Twiss ; 
two new volumes of the new edition of Bacon’s Works; and 
several volumes of Travel and Fiction will be published before 
our next issue. 





Brograpny, ANECDOTES, &C. 


Some Account of the Life and Opinions of Charles, Second Earl 
Grey; by Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey. London: 
(Bentley.)—A really good life of Lord Grey is a desideratum 
in our political literature which has not been supplied by the 
volume now before us. Neither in compass nor in execution 
is it worthy of the great man whose memory it professes to 
illustrate. It terminates at one of the most interesting epochs 
in Lord Grey’s career, that is, in 1817, when he parted company 
with Lord Grenville ; and the events of his life up to that time 
are ill-arranged, and narrated in a petulant spirit, for which we 
see no reasonable excuse. It is a pity that the biography of 
any celebrated person should be given to the world in this 
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shape; because its appearance naturally deters others from 
undertaking it who would perhaps be more competent to the 
task. And we would strongly impress upon the descendants of 
great men, the propriety of entrusting a work of this description 
to the hands of some practised man of letters, instead of attempt- 
ing it themselves, who have probably had no experience in 
authorship, or in classifying and condensing papers. The 
remainder of Lord Grey’s political life, that is, from 1817 to 
1834, is to be written by another member of the family. But if 
these gentlemen suppose that the two books together will make 
a perfect life of Lord Grey, we fear they are very greatly 
mistaken, 

The petulance we have mentioned as a prominent feature in 
this volume, shews itself in the frequent vindications of Lord 
Grey from detractors, whom he either never had, or who have 
long since been dead. He was accused, says the General, of 
faction, of nepotism, and of avarice; and his biographer forth- 
with sets to work to show that there never was a statesman who 
was so little of a party-man, so little of a private jobber, and so 
little addicted to stinginess, as Lord Grey. Now, all this was 
really extremely unnecessary. In England, to be a good party- 
man is one of the highest eulogies that can be offered to a poli- 
tical leader. The nepotism which has in later years been asso- 
ciated with the names of Grey, Phipps, and Elliott, has long 
ceased to be imputed to Lord Grey himself; and, as to his love 
of money, why, that is a charge of which it is absurd to take 
notice. Every body is fond of money. General Grey seems to 
have gone to sleep for a quarter of a century, and to have woke 
up again like Rip Van Winkle, fancying that his tattered and 
obsolete scandals have still all the freshness of youth about 
them. 

Lord Grey was born at Fallodon in Northumberland, on the 
13th of March, 1764. He was sent first to a private school in 
London, and subsequently to Eton, where his Latin verses were 
thought worthy of a place in the Muse Etonenses. From Eton 
Lord Grey went to Cambridge ; and, in his twenty-third year, 
was returned to the House of Commons for his native county. 
He at once joined the Opposition under the leadership of Mr. 
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Fox, and the party was soon made sensible of the great accession 
they had gained in the person of the new member. His maiden 
speech, January 1787, against Pitt’s commercial treaty, created 
an immense sensation, and drew forth a high compliment from 
Mr. Pitt himself, who praised its eloquence and fire, and good- 
naturedly took no notice of the rather ultra violence which it 
displayed against himself. From this time, down to 1806, Lord 
Grey adhered steadily to the fortunes of Mr. Fox. He was not 
among those who seceded with the Duke of Portland. He kept 
his blue and buff unsullied by the least taint of Toryism ; and he 
looked coldly upom all those attempts at a coalition, which 
occurred at intervals between Pitt’s resignation in 1801, and his 
death in 1806. The return of the great minister to power in 
1804, was contemporaneous with that union between the Gren- 
ville party and the Whigs which lasted till 1817. Lord Gren- 
ville, for some perfectly unintelligible reason, refused to resume 
his old “place under Mr. Pitt unless Fox were admitted to the 
cabinet. Considering the whole past history of the previous 
twenty years, and the circumstances in which that ministry had 
its birth, of which Grenville had for ten years been a leading 
member, his conduct on this occasion will long remain one of the 
problems of history. But, whatever his motive, that was the 
way in which he acted ; and it was thought that the open acces- 
sion of the Grenvillites to the Whig party of Grey and Fox, 
had almost restored to the latter the strength they had lost in 
1793. The same year, however, which proved fatal to Mr. Pitt, 
witnessed also the death of his great rival; an event which at 
once elevated Mr. Grey to the leadership cf the Whigs. He 
was at this moment a member of Lord ‘‘renville’s ministry, 
which succeeded to office on the death of Mr. Pitt, and, when 
Mr. Fox died, Mr. Grey took his place in the cabinet as foreign 
minister. He went out, however, with his party in 1809, when 
the Duke of Portland took the Treasury ; and thenceforward he 
had no further taste of office till the crowning triumph of the 
Reform Bill. Various efforts were made, on the formation of the 
Perceval and Liverpool administrations, to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of Lords Grey and Grenville ; but they were not to be had 
upon the terms offered, and for another five-and-twenty years 
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all the good things of government la¥ exclusively in the lap of 
the Tories. In 1808 Mr. Grey was called to the Upper House 
by the death of his father; and his removal from the House of 
Commons exercised, no doubt, a deteriorating effect upon his 
party. In 1817 it was further weakened by the defection of 
Lord Grenville, who gave his support to the coercive measures 
adopted by Lord Liverpool’s government during that trying 
period. But at this point our present biographer stops short, 
and we have nothing to do, as far as the political part of the 
work is concerned, but to follow his example. 

Lord Grey was a thoroughly domestic man; devoted to his 
wife, his children, and his country occupations. When absent 
from Lady Grey, he seems to have written to her by almost 
every post, and rebukes her if in her last letter she has omitted 
the name of any one of their children. He made Howick what 
it is, and one of the best passages in General Grey’s book is a 
description of the house and grounds; the brook winding in 
front of it, and threading its way down a narrow wooded glen to 
the sea; the “long walk” of a mile and a half upon its banks; 
the road up the cliff leading round to the other side of the pro- 
perty; and the statesman and his children taking their regular 
Sunday stroll along these delightful walks, and enjoying for the 
thousandth time the numerous beauties they presented. The 
volume contains also some interesting letters descriptive of the 
mode of life pursued at country houses in those days. Life at 
Woburn in the summer of the year 1800, was as follows :—Books, 
tennis, and a saunter through the grounds before dinner ; dinner 
at four, a walk out in the evening; whist from nine to eleven; 
at eleven, supper; and a pretty late sitting afterit. Among the 
guests assembled on this particular occasion were Fox, Fitz- 
patrick, Sheridan, and Sir Philip Francis. Other houses at 
which Lord Grey was a frequent visitor was Southhill, the seat of 
Mr. Whitbread, and Woolbeding, near Midhurst in Sussex, the 
estate of Lord Robert Spencer, and a fuvourite resort of the 
Whig aristocracy. 

Lord Grey represented a school of politics which is now all 
but defunct; the school, namely, of popular patricians corre- 
sponding to the Fabii and the Valerii of ancient Rome. He, no 
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doubt sincerely, believed that the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, Roman Catholic emancipation, and Parliamentary 
Reform, were acts of simple justice. That his own party would 
probably be brought into power by passing these measures, was 
a consequence, of course, that he could not shut his eyes to. 
But we are willing to believe that, with Lord Grey personally, 
this was not the primary motive, whatever it might have been 
with his followers. Whet, however, he did not foresee, was the 
difficulty perceived by Mr. Canning, and afterwards proclaimed 
by the Duke of Weilington, of conducting a reformed House 
of Commons according to the only method of government then 
recognised. The introduction into the House of Commons of a 
class of members unconnected with either of the two great his- 
torical parties, and at liberty to oppose either as they think 
proper, has made it almost impossible for the ministers of the 
crown to govern the country as of old. ‘hat is gradually hap- 
pening to them which happened to the crown. They are de- 
scending to a position which is rather that of reigning than 
governing ; that of carrying out the will of the House of Com- 
mons rather than of impressing their own policy upon the House. 
It is said to have been the discovery of this fatal truth in the 
first Refurmed Parliament, which decided Lord Grey to retire 
from public life, and leave the conduct of affairs to younger men, 
who could adapt themselves with greater ease to the changed 
conditions of government. However this might have been, there 
seems little reason to doubt that Lord Grey had not accurately 
weighed all the consequences of his own Reform Bill ; that, had 
he done so, there are some he would have striven to provide 
against ; and that, had he lived till now, there are many political 
phenomena, not indirectly traceable to that event, which would 
have seemed full of peril to him. His Whiggism, indeed, was of 
a high and philosophical character. He desired to effect certain 
great and final improvements in the general system of govern- 
ment. But he by no means admired that spirit of petty de- 
structiveness, or of change for the mere sake of change, upon 
which, since his time, the Whigs have been driven to fall back. 
And we must never forget that he, the representative man of 
modern Whiggism, deliberately declared that the Tamworth 
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manifesto, the starting-point of modern Conservatism, might have 
been written by himself! 


Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope. 
(London: Murray.)—The two first volumes of this long-expected 
work are now before us, bringing the life of the great minister 
down to the year 1796. When complete, it will of course be 
the standard biography of Pitt. Bishop Tomline’s has been 
described by Lord Macaulay as the worst biography in the 
English language. But, however much we may dissent from so 
sweeping a ceusure as this, it may freely be admitted that the 
book is not fitted to take its stand upon our shelves as an ade 
quate portraiture of the illustrious relative of Lord Stanhope. 
For the task of reproducing Pitt’s career in durable colours, and 
in a spirit acceptable to later generations, this nobleman is emi- 
nently fitted by his copious knowledge, his natural love of 
moderation, and his familiarity with the family history. We are 
solicitous to press these qualifications upon our readers’ minds ; 
because, in the dominion which superficial brilliancy and turgid 
egotism exercise over the popular mind at the present day, the 
sound and genuine literary virtues which distinguish writers like 
Lord Stanhope, obtain less than their due meed of praise. We have 
in his pages no flights of Grub-street fancy; no elaborate 
attempts at word-painting, often as incongruous as they are 
vulgar; all is quiet, refined, and sensible; the general tone 
reminding us rather of Mr. Hallam, with an occasional soupgon 
of Lord Clarendon, than of any of the popular writers of the 
present generation. To the general execution and style of these 
volumes, therefore, we accord our unqualified praise; and if 
there be any error of detail, or any flaw of reasoning in any 
part of them, we can only say we have not discovered it. 

The hitherto unpublished materials for a Life of Pitt, of which 
Lord Stanhope had the command, consist of Pitt’s letters to his 
mother, which extend from his boyhood down to 1799; of his 
letters to his brother Lord Chatham, which begin in 1794; and 
some of George the Third’s letters to Mr. Pitt. The public is 
also indebted to Lord Stanhope for the publicity of a large part 
of Pitt’s correspondence with the Duke of Rutland, while the 
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latter was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1784-1787. The dis- 
covery of this correspondence was made by the late Duke about 
twenty years ago, while engaged in arranging the papers of his 
mother the beautiful Duchess and widow of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
He consented, we believe at Lord Stanhope’s request, that a 
certain portion should be privately printed; and Lord Stanhope 
wrote an article in the Quarterly Review, Sept. 1842, which 
appears among his collected essays, and constitutes a new 
and valuable testimony to the character and genius of the 
son of Chatham. These letters are rightly characterized by 
Lord Stanhope as formed on the model of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
correspondence on the Treaty of Utrecht. They have the 
same directness, the same perspicuity, the same nervous 
simplicity ; but’ they are inferior to Lord Bolingbroke’s in one 
point. They have not the same purity of style, or even 
grammatical correctness, which distinguished the secretary of 
Queen Anne. Not that we mean to assert that they abound in 
vicious phraseology or perplexed syntax; but they are not 
entirely free from these faults, and quite convey the impression 
of being written by one who had been too long accustomed to 
the exigencies of parliamentary debate to make a point of 
selecting his words, or condensing his meaning, if he were equally 
intelligible without it. Pitt’s letters to his mother, contained in 
the present volume, have been objected to on the score of stiif- 
ness and coldness—we think, inconsiderately. The style in which 
children addressed their parents in those days, partuok of a much 
more formal character than is common now; and Pitt’s letter, 
announcing the death of Lord Chatham, does not seem to us 
unfeeling, but simply ceremonious, as the custom of the time 
required it to be. For the rest, his letters are, as a rule, short 
ones; and we are told by Lord Stanhope, that on matters of 
business he always preferred conversation to correspondence. 
The points of controversy touched upon in these volumes are, 
of course, innumerable; but we can only notice the most im- 
portant ones. One of the most interesting circumstances in 
Pitt’s early life, as a party man, is his refusal to coalesce with 
Lord North when Lord Shelburne found himself too weak to 


stand alone. Lord North was willing; Lord Shelburne was 
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urgent; but Pitt resolutely refused, and maintained that their 
proper ally was Mr. Fox. The fact is, we suppose, that he had not 
yet worked himself clear of the Whig traditions of his youth. He 
forgot that he and Lord Shelburne were only in office at all as 
representatives of the same Tory principle on which North’s ad- 
ministration had been based. He remembered the American war, 
and that Fox had agreed with him on that point ; but he did not 
remember that Fox was the organ of the oligarchs, and North the 
servant of the king. His conduct on this occasion protracted any 
settlement till it was too late ; and when Shelburne afterwards 
applied to Lord North, regardless of Pitt’s disapproval, he was 
told, half regretfully by that statesman, that he was already 
engaged. Lord Stanhope expresses no very definite opinion on 
this subject, though, if any thing, his sympathies appear to be 
with Pitt. But both lose sight of the agreement of prin- 
ciple which there was between North and Pitt, in the difference 
of detail which separated them on the subject of the American 
war. 

Another point which has produced some controversy is, whether 
the earlier measures of Pitt’s administration deserve to be called 
Whig or Tory measures? Lord Macaulay claims them for Whig- 
gism, and Mr. Disraeli for Toryism. The truth seems to be, that 
they flowed of necessity from neither creed. But some of them— 
as, for instance, a conciliatory policy towards the Roman 
Catholics, was consistent, at all events, with the traditions of 
Toryism. And as for parliamentary reform, freedom of trade, 
and friendship with France, the paternity of these ideas must, in 
common fairness, be assigned to that party in the state which 
first attempted to act upon them. The credit of parliamentary 
reform may perhaps be divided equally between the two; but 
the others are, unquestionably, due to Mr. Pitt. There is no- 
thing on record to show that he borrowed them from the Whigs, 
and a great deal to show that he did not; the hostility, namely, 
with which they were encountered by the Whigs of that day. 
The liberal programme was, no doubt, in later times suffered to 
fall into Whig hands; but the accidents of its progress must 
not be permitted to obscure the facts of its origin. It is not fair 
to say that Mr, Pitt was a Whig because he invented a policy 
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which the Whigs afterwards appropriated. It is much fairer to 
say that ti- Tories of a later generation were untrue to the 
principles ox their creed, when they permitted the Whigs to 
appropriate that policy. 

Mr. Pitt’s conduct, after the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion, has been severely blamed: but is triumphantly vindicated by 
Lord Stanhope, who exposes with special force the monstrous 
unfairness of making him bear all the blame of our military 
failures, and excluding him from all credit for our naval successes. 
He had as much to do with the one as with the other. Aboukir 
was as much to his glory as the evacuation of Holland to his 
disgrace. But the fact is,a minister cannot make good admirals 
or generals. He can only infuse that spirit into the public service, 
and the country generally, which in process of time will bear 
fruit in good admirals and generals. And if any man in the 
annals of England ever did this, it was William Pitt. 

We should not omit to mention that the George IIL. letters, 
contained in an appendix, are well worth studying as highly 
characteristic of the king, and throwing light on his ideas of 
government. 


Raikes’s Private Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, &c. 
(Bentley.)—The four volumes containing Mr. Raikes’s “ Diary, 
&c.,” which appeared at intervals during 1856 and 1857, attract- 
ed so much interest, that it was very speedily determined to 
issue a supplemental volume, containing selections from the 
voluminous correspondence with sundry distinguished con- 
temporaries, written by, or addressed to, the deceased gentleman. 
Accident, it appears, has delayed the publication of this work 
until the present season ; and to this delay may possibly be 
attributed the fact, that its dimensions have been considerably 
curtailed, and wide chasms are left in the chronological sequence 
of the letters. The volumes open, for example, with two letters 
received by Mr. Raikes from his friend Archibald Macdonald, 
from St. Petersburg, dated December, 1812. About half a 
dozen letters subsequently fill up the interval until 1820, when 
there is a complete “solution of continuity” in the series, the 
next epistle, written from Paris by Mr. Harcourt King, bearing 
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date 1828. In several later years, moreover, we find an ex- 
tremely scanty selection of correspondence, although the times 
were marked by political and social events of extreme impor- 
tance, and in which, as we know from the “ Diary,” Mr. Raikes 
took an eager interest. As they are, however, the letters contain 
much that, if not new, is striking in its way of presenting even- 
tualities and apprehensions as they were viewed or entertained 
at the time by men who were supposed to possess the best 
information as to the present, and the keenest insights into the 
future. Much in this way is said of Catholic Emancipation, 
the Ret. rm Bill, the French Revolution, Chartism, O’Connellism, 
the Spanish Marriage Question, Peel’s Free Trade Measures, &c., 
by Mr. Raikes himself and his various correspondents, which 
depicts with curious fidelity the beliefs and opinions of this time, 
but which we now know to relate chiefly to the dread of misfor- 
tunes that never occurred, or the difficulty of solving dilemmas 
which actually never required solution. Among the correspon- 
dents whose contributions occupy the larger space in the volume, 
besides Lord Alvanley, Scrope Davies, Lord Hertford, and other 
members of the “ Dandies ” class, the Duke of Wellington occu- 
pies the most prominent place. Mr. Raikes resided in Paris 
during many eventful years of Louis Philippe’s reign, and 
regularly transmitted to the Duke letters containing intelligence, 
rumours, gossip, and comments respecting the political movements 
of the Guizot Administration. These epistles, if they relate 
principally to events that never happened, refer at any rate to 
events that were expected or intended to happen, and are highly 
curious, if only as exhibiting the dim calamities which at the 
time were thought to impend over England and Europe, but 
from which the country has happily obtained a safe deliverance. 
The replies of his Grace are generally brief and pithy; and, while 
showing his well-known punctuality and courtesy as a correspon- 
dent, display also his political sagacity, and the patriotic anxiety 
with which he watched, whether in or out of office, every turn 
in the fortunes of his country. 


The Life of Richard Porson, Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 1792—1808; by the Rev. John Selby 
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Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. (London: Longmans, 1861.)— 
Whether sufficient materials exist for a really interesting life of 
Porson, we cannot undertake to say. But if so, Mr. Watson 
has either not discovered them, or has failed to turn them to the 
best advantage. To tell truth, the book is a dull one: though 
Porson was the sort of man whose biography should be any thing 
but dull. But Mr. Watson does not seem to possess much of 
the literary faculty, nor is what he has of the kind best adapted 
to biography. 

Richard Porson was born in the county of Norfolk, in 1759, 
and like Crabbe and Gifford, who were born about the same time, 
he was of humble origin. His father was a weaver, and his 
mother was the daughter of a shoemaker. Bvth, however, were 
persons of some ability and discernment, and capable to appreciate 
the early signs of genius which showed themselves in their cele- 
brated son. His father obtained all the schooling he could for 
him in the neighbouring villages. But in his eleventh year he 
was fortunate enough to attract the attention of Mr. Hewlets, 
the curate of the parish, who undertook to educate him with his 
own children. Under his care Porson improved so much, that, 
when he was between thirteen and fourteen, some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and especially a Mr. Norris, founder of the 
Norrissian professorship at Cambridge, were prevailed on to do 
something for him. An effort was made to procure him a 
nomination to Charter House, but this failing, he was entered at 
Eton, then under the management of Dr. Goodall. He con- 
tinued at Eton from 1774 to 1778, when he went up to Cam- 
bridge; but having been too old when he entered Eton to 
become a king’s scholar, he matriculated at Trinity. His scholar- 
ship at this time was of that sound and ripe character which 
always distinguished it, but he wanted elegance; and in com- 
position he was inferior to Lord Wellesley and several other of 
his Eton contemporaries. A copy of Greek iambics, which he 
wrote for the Craven scholarship in 1781, are given at full length 
by Mr. Watson, and are an interesting specimen of Porson’s 
early powers. Their distinguishing feature is simplicity, and, 
though perfectly idiomatic, they display more of that effort to 
be even more Greek than the Greeks. which is observable in 
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- many of the best modern Greek iambics. It is worthy of re- 
mark that they contain two violations of one of his own celebrated 
canons relating to the iambic metre. Porson won the Craven 
scholarship, and, after obtaining other high distinctions, he was 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity in 1782. This he held for ten 
years, during which period he devoted a good deal of time to the 
text of Aischylus, and offered to the University authorities to go 
to Florence to collate the Medicean manuscripts at a very mode- 
rate expense. But the Cambridge men, not as famous then for 
scholarship as they have since become, declined the offer, and one 
of the Syndics actually asked Porson if he could not just as well 
“collect” his manuscripts at home. As Porson’s fellowship was 
not a Jay fellowship, he had to look forward to taking holy orders 
at some not distant date; and, with more conscientiousness than 
was then at all common, he betook himself to the study of Divinity. 
The result of this employment was to dissuade him from entering 
the Church of England, and to qualify him for writing a series of 
letters in the Gentleman’s Magazine in reply to Archdeacon Travis, 
who had assailed a statement made by Gibbon relating to the 
first epistle of St. John. Porson’s letters were a literary success, 
but they lost him the favour of an elderly lady, who regarded them 
as a confession of infidelity, and she revoked a handsome legacy 
which she had bequeathed him in her will. In 1792, Porson 
resigned his fellowship, and was left completely destitute. He 
was much disturbed at the hopelessness of his prospects, and said 
afterwards that he used often “to lie awake at night and wish 
for a large pearl.” His friends, however, procured him an annuity 
of a hundred pounds a-year. The Greek professorship, to which 
he was appointed at the same time, brought him forty more, and 
he perhaps may have earned as much from the booksellers 
as made up his income to two. hundred a-year. With Mr. 
Porson’s very simple wants this sum was ample, as is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact, that he left at his death two thousand 
pounds’ worth of books, and eight hundred pounds in cash, 
He now pitched his tent in London, and took chambers 
in Essex Court Temple. He read hard in the mornings, and 
spent his evenings at the Cider cellars. But as time went on he 
read less and drank more, the result being that, with all hig 
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wonderful learning, he has left behind him only two thinnish | 
octavo volumes, one containing his four plays of Euripides, and 
the other his “ Adversaria” or common-place book, which is a 
perfect mine of miscellaneous Greek erudition. To the first of 
the four plays is prefixed the celebrated “ Preface to the Hecuba,” 
on which Porson concentrated the reading and reflection of years. 
It contains his laws of the Greek tragic iambic, which were as 
much a discovery to scholars as the law of gravitation to philo- 
sophers. His “ Adversaria” is a collect! »n of notes and emen- 
dations upon the three tragedians, Aristophanes and the fragments 
of the other Greek comedians, upon Apollonius Rhodius, and on 
nearly twenty of the poets of the Anthologia. It contains also 
his Prelection on Euripides, which is a most able critical per- 
formance ; and is, we think, a far truer estimate of that poet’s real 
character, than the unfavourable view which Schlegel made 
fashionable in this country. The controversies with rival scholars, 
more especially Wakefield and Hermann, in which Porson was 
of course involved, form what are perhaps the most interesting pas- 
sages of Mr. Watson’s volume. There is something exquisitely 
quaint in calling a man a liar because he accentuates the word 
eros in @ manner peculiar to himself, or in abusing him violently 
behind his back, because he thinks differently from another upon 
the subject of Troy. 

Porson’s performances in the field of English literature were 
comparatively trifling. He wrote for the Monthly Review, and 
an article on Aristophanes, which appeared in that publication, is 
admirable. He wrote squibs, too, for the Morning Chronicle, 
which have less merit, Why, indeed, he should not have done 
more for that journal, it is difficult to say. He wrote admirably, 
and his style would have formed a very agreeable relief to the 
weightier articles of Coleridge. Perry the editor was one of his 
warmest friends, and would no doubt have been happy to employ 
him, but there is no evidence that he did so. It is impossible to 
help feeling curious, as we look back to this period, to know if 
Porson ever had a good talk with Coleridge ; and still more if he 
ever went in for making a night of it with Charles Lamb, both of 
whom were then engaged upon the Chronicle, and must have had 
innumerable opportunities of making the professor’s acquaintance. 
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In 1795, Porson married Perry’s sister, and gave a signal proof 
of his ardour by spending his wedding night at the Cider cellars. 
She died of decline in less than two years after the marriage, and 
Porson, who had really loved her, and begun to reform under her 
influence, fell back irreclaimably into his old habits. These, it 
appears, have not been at all exaggerated. He got drunk at least 
three nights a-week, and frequently at friends’ houses. Port was 
his favourite wine, and brandy his favourite liquor. But though 
one of his companions at the Cider cellars used to say that “ Dick 
was master of ’em all, for that he could drink all night and spout 
all day,” he was inferior as a toper to Horne Tooke, who once 
challenged him at brandy. In the middle of the second bottle 
Porson fell under the table. Tooke then, like the victorious 
gamecock who crows over his opponent’s carcase, drank another 
glass over Porson’s body, and went up-stairs to tea perfectly 
steady and collected! In spite of his objects over night, the pro 
fessor had stomach for a very strong kind of breakfast, namely, 
bread and cheese and porter, which was his standard matutinal 
repast. And he once kept Mrs, Goodall, wife of the provost of 
Eton, from church al] Sunday morning, while he drank six pots 
of porter at her breakfast-table. 

Porson’s appearance must have been, latterly at least, most 
lamentable. His clothes were generally shabby, his linen filthy, 
his face had “a fiery and volcanic look,” and his nose was gene- 
rally covered either with a black patch or a large piece of brown 
paper. In his youth he had been eminently handsome, but at 
forty his person was a wreck. When he died he was librarian of 
the London Institution in Finsbury, a berth to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1806. His death in 1808 saved him, it appears, from 
a dismissal, as he totally neglected his duties, which were not 
heavy, and received a salary of two hundred a-year. The story 
of his death, as told by Mr. Watson, is a ghastly narrative; and 
even at this day habits of intemperance survive among literary 
men to a sufficient extent to make both the life and death of 
Porson a most instructive lesson. 


Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle. 
By W. Jd. Fitzpatrick. (Dublin: Duffy.)\—From their bulk 
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alone, these two thick volumes will form a subject of curiosity to 
most modern readers. Their contents will, to a much more 
limited class, endow them with interest. The former will marvel 
that any contemporary author could take such infinite pains, 
could employ six years of his life, and fill so many hundred pages 
with the memoirs of a man whose career, so far as personal vicis- 
situdes and adventures were concerned, was so singularly unevent- 
ful, as that of the late Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare and 
Leighlin, The latter, on their side, will feel a keen interest in 
recalling the movements and retracing the controversies by which 
the wielders of the Irish and Romish elements of the general 
community gradually forced their way, first to notoriety and after- 
wards to eminence, wringing concession after concession from a 
timid minister or a bewildered legislature, until the time came 
when their nominees in Parliament dictated their own terms to 
the cabinet whose existence from day to day depended on their 
votes. Among these champions of the cause, Dr. Doyle, known 
at the time from the initials with which his letters and pastorals 
were signed, as D. K. L., was among the cleverest, the most inde- 
fatigable, and most redoubted. He was a distinct power in the 
State. In mere volume his speeches, lectures, epistles, and let- 
ters pastoral, rivalled in volume the productions of O'Connell 
himself ; and, except during the brief climax of the agitator’s 
popularity, his real sway over the opinions of his Irish co-religion- 
ists far exceeded that of the great parliamentary demagogue. 
At this day, if the race is not extinct, the occupation is gone, 
Political prelates still exist; not, perhaps, only in the Roman 
hierarchy, and they retain all the truculence and zeal, if not all 
the verbosity, which inspired Dr. Doyle, when he wrote his famous 
letter of ninety-one pages to Lord Wellesley when Viceroy of 
Ireland. But the function has almost died away. There are no 
longer the subjects to discuss, the passions to inflame, or the 
grievances to ventilate ; and there are consequently no equivalent 
results to be achieved or power to be gained by the process. 
Modern D. K. L.’s find the field for their exertions wofully nar- 
rowed, Regarded asa biography, the volumes before us have 
evidently caused their author a vast amount of pain, in which the 
reader cannot help sharing. They are very difficult reading. 
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Few in fact will, we fancy, ever succeed in actually getting 
through them, except those who for special purposes wish to 
make themselves acquainted with every incident in recent poli- 
tical history, or those to whom the labours of perusal are counter- 
balanced by the pleasures of memory. 


The Autobiography of a Stage Coachman; by Thomas Cross. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—The old stage coaches are gone, but 
romance still lingers about their memories ; and ample materials 
for sentimentality and for fun could be collected out of the 
experiences of many men, even now not much past their prime. 
The author of the volume before us belonged to the best class, 
though not to the “ first flight” of professional stage coachmen in 
the best, that is to say, the latest years of the system. For the 
coaching organization of England was never in so high a state of 
perfection as at the moment when it succumbed before the all- 
conquering railway locomotive. Mr. Cross was not a baronet, 
nor had he ever been a “gentleman” in the accepted sense of 
the term. He honestly lived for and by his avocation as a driver 
of a public conveyance. But in education and associations he 
was on a par with the best, not only of his brother whips, but 
of the passengers who proudly occupied the box seat, and were 
sometimes allowed to handle the ribbons for a spell. Among 
them Mr. Cross made various acquaintances of almost every 
rank, including Lord Byron and Old Blucher, and in this diver- 
sified company met with many incidents, and witnessed many 
traits of character which are well and racily told in his present 
“ Autobiography.” 


Autobiography of Sir J. M‘Grigor, Bart. late Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department. (Longmans.)—In this 
interesting volume the reader will find not so much a record of 
professional services, as is too often the case in the autobio- 
graphical writings of professional men, as the general incidents 
of a long life passed in active and incessant service in almost 
every quarter of the globe. Sir J. M‘Grigor early evinced a 
bias towards soldiering, though his predilection did not take a 
strictly military turn; his first entrance into the army, after taking 
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his degree at Aberdeen, being as surgeon in the celebrated 88th 
regiment (Connaught Rangers), in which he obtained a commis- 
sion by purchase. This was in 1793, and from that era until 
1857, when he quitted the service on account of loss of sight, after 
having for several years filled the high post of director-general 
of the medical department, he remained almost constantly in 
harness, visiting in the course of duty, either at home, in the 
colonies, or upon some foreign expedition during the war. 
Shortly after first joining, his regiment was sent to Holland, and 
co-operated in the siege of Nimeguen and Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Afterwards it was garrisoned successively at Norwich and South- 
ampton, at an ers when revolutionary doctrines had spread in 
many parts of England, and military duties were as arduous 
and sometimes as dangerous as those of a foreign campaign. 
Thence M‘Grigor accompanied his corps to Barbadoes, India, 
Ceylon, and Egypt. On his return he was promoted to the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue, stationed at Windsor, and shortly 
after appointed inspector of military hospitals. He then shared 
the disasters of the Walcheren expedition, and subsequently pro- 
ceeded to the Peninsula, following Wellington, with whom he 
had formed an intimate friendship in India, through several 
campaigns, It is noticeable that the siege of Badajos, at which 
the autobiographist assisted as chief of the department, that 
the services of the medical staff were first mentioned in a despatch. 
On the conclusion of peace Sir J. M‘Grigor returned to England, 
and afterwards, being appointed director-general of the medical 
department, succeeded by dint of perseverance and energy in 
correcting many salient abuses and defects in that branch of the 
military organization. In the course of this varied and active 
career, Sir James was brought into contact with many distinguished 
and celebrated men, concerning whom the volume before us con- 
tains many curious and illustrative particulars, which will be new 
to most readers, and add much to the interest and value of the 


work. 


Prison Books and their Authors; by J. A. Longford. (Tegg.) 
—These books, presenting merely a series of biographical 
memoirs, personal reminiscences, and miscellaneous anecdotes, 
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have become very voluminous. The materials for such works 
abound, the work of authorship, or rather of compilation, is 
easy, while the results are very often interesting, and sometimes 
new to a large class of readers, The great workshop where 
books of this class are fabricated, is the library of the British 
Museum; so that any one who can write a decent style, who 
possesses sufficient industry, and can appreciate moderately well 
the importance of an incident, may there find an ample area, 
open to every comer, unenclosed by Copyright Acts, and whereon 
crops of goodly octavos may be grown in endless succession 
without exhausting the soil. As imprisonment was a penalty, 
or dignity, which authors very easily earned, and indeed still 
earn in many highly civilized countries; the list of names is 
long and distinguished. Mr. Longford is thus enabled to pro- 
duce a jotting of sketches containing an extensive assortment of 
literary characters, illustrious or notorious, as the case may be, 
from Tasso, Galileo, and Bacon, to Dr. Dodd and Eugene Aram. 
There is nothing new to be found in the volume, but a good 
many old and half-forgotten incidents are revived and put to- 
gether in a neat and readable way. 





Scrence, AND CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


The Quadrature of the Circle; by James Smith, Esq. (Simpkin 
& Marshall.)—Mr. Smith, enjoying, as he tells the reader, 
“a position in life happily of the most perfect independence,” 
has employed his leisure in attempting to square the circle, and 
spent his cash in publishing his alleged success in solving this 
world-famous problem. He first embodied his “ discovery” in 
a paper sent to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, when it was pooh-poohed by the scientific gentlemen 
who managed the “ section” to which it was naturally referred. 
After this disappointment Mr. Smith published pamphlets, wrote 
letters to the newspapers, entangled a certain anonymous “ emi- 
nent mathematician” in a controversial correspondence, and 
ultimately sends forth the present volume, very elaborately 
illustrated with diagrams, and enriched by copious references 
to most complicated calculations. To establish his discovery, 
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the author has spared neither time, trouble, nor expense. But 
after all we are bound to say, that the question is one of fact, 
and his representation of the fact is not true. The arithmetical 
quadrature of the circle, that is, the assignment of the numerical 
ratio between the area of any circle and the square of its radius, 
has been long since demonstrated to be impossible in finite 
terms ; and it is the arithmetical, and not the geometrical qua- 
drature, that is, the construction by purely elementary geome- 
trical processes of a square equal in area to a given circle, that 
Mr. Smith has attempted. Lambert first demonstrated in 1761, 
in the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, the incommensurability 
of the ratio in question ; and his proof, abridged, may be seen in 
tue Notes to the Geometry of Legendre. And in a recent num- 
ber of the Atheneum, Sir W. R. Hamilton has given a beautiful 
elementary proof, depending only on Euclid, that the ratio, 
whatever it be, commensurable, or incommensurable, must of 
necessity be greater than the value given by Mr. Smith. The 
latter asserts that if the diameter of a circle is supposed to be 
1, the circumference will be exactly 3:125, and he fills his 
volume with configurations most ingeniously varied and minutely 
computed to prove his position. Of the calculations we can say 
nothing more than that they prove nothing, or nothing to the pur- 
pose. At most they show that certain problems can be solved 
with approximately equal correctness upon his assumption of the 
relative proportions of radius and circumference, as upon what he 
calls and denounces as the “ orthodox” standard, But this result 
is very common in other branches of arithmetical calculation. 
For all that we know, the bank returns, the management of the 
national debt, or even the configurations of a Gladstone budget 
would turn out just as true as at present, no more and no less, 
upon the assumption that two and two made five, as under the 
aecepted hypothesis that they make four. As for the supposed 
discovery itself, so far from eliciting, as Mr. Smith seems to 
suppose, a prejudiced antagonism among tlic scientific world, no 
result, provided only it squared with the real facts of the case, 
would be more gratifying and acceptable. If it were true that 
circles could be represented in terms of their diameters, viz., 
the fractional proportion of three and an eighth to one, and so 
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on through the succession of areas, spherical dimensions, &c., 
the consequence would be to save a vast amount of space, time, 
and most laborious computation to every employé in our obser- 
vatories, master of a ship, and practical engineer. We regret 
that the author is utterly wrong. But Mr. Smith loses himself 
in a labyrinth of figures, amidst which he refuses to submit 
the question to any definite ordeal of calculation. Those 
who have carried out the necessary processes with care, have 
arrived at results which belie his assumption. As regards 
the problem itself relating to the quadrature of the circle, 
a very unnecessary degree of mystery and importance has been 
attached to its solution. The number of known curves which 
are capable of finite arithmetical quadrature is exceedingly small 
compared with that of curves which are not so tractable, and the 
circle, so far from being singular, is only the best known, to 
most persons the only known, member of a large class, The 
ratio of area to square of radius or, which is the same, of cir- 
cumference to diameter, as it happens, cannot be expressed in 
any finite form or terminable combinations, either by decimals or 
by fractions. Whatever figures we adopt, the result exhibits only 
an approximation to perfect accuracy. The fraction is imperfect ; 
the series of decimals never terminates, nor can ever be made 
recurrent. But this is no exceptional case. It is just the same 
with the proportions between the sides of a square and the 
diagonal drawn across through its centre—or which is the same 
thing, between the hypothenuse and side of an equilateral 
right-angled triangle. These are results which every arithmeti- 
cian or geometer encounters at every step, and regards as mere 
matters of course, though they often give him a good deal of 
trouble. As regards the practical problem of squaring the 
circle, it is satisfactory to know that the approximation com- 
monly used is near enough to satisfy any moderate requirement, 
and can be carried to any degree of accuracy. The calculation 
has been carried to more than six hundred places of decimals ; 
so that in a circle whose radius is equal to the mean distance 
of Neptune, the remotest visible planet from the sun, or 350 
million geographical miles, the maximum difference between the 
real and the computed extent of the included area, would be 
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less than the billionth-billionth part of a square inch! presenting 
a point invisible to the eye, even with the assistance of the 


strongest microscope. 


Meteorology ; by Sit J. Herschell, Bart. (Edinburgh: Black.) 
+The treatise which Sir J. Herschell contributed to the last 
magnificent edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, is here re- 
published in a separate form. It fills a moderate sized volume, 
and contains a brief but admirable resumé of meteorological 
science, “ written up” to the latest dates. The science itself con- 
tains one of those departments of research, which have of late 
years undergone the most marked changes, consequent upon the 
wide collection of dates, and the general development of public 
interests on the subject. To this progress, the eminent author 
has himself largely contributed, and the little volume before us 
contains a large number of illustrative facts and suggestive 
hypotheses, derived from his own personal experience, and 
especially during his residence as astronomer-royal at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


The Poems of Catullus, translated into English Verse; with 
an Introduction and Notes; by Theodore Martin. (London: 
Parker, 1861). Mr. Martin is so well known to the literary and 
classical world by his translation of Horace, that we need say 
nothing of his claims, either as a critic, a scholar, or a poet, It 
is generally understood that he is a man of elegant taste, of 
adequate classical attainments, and with some infusion of the 
true poetic faculty. His present volume fully confirms this 
estimate of his powers. But at the same time we cannot under- 
take to say that it raises him very much above the ordinary 
level of translators. His superiority, at all events, is one of 
degree, and not of kind. Where he can imitate the terseness of 
his original without difficulty, he does so, where he cannot he has 
no scruple in adopting the free and paraphrastic style of version 
which was common in the last century. His verses are often 
musical, sometimes eloquent, and here and there extremely 
felicitous. But it cannot fairly be said that they have caught 
the spirit of Catullus, or convey to the reader any adequate idea 
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of the passion, the pride, or the satirical powers of the Roman 
poet. 

We need not expatiate to our classical readers on the difficulty 
of translating Catullus. That difficulty arises partly from the 
brevity with which he expresses himself, an object which he 
generally pursues without any regard to finish of harmony, and 
partly from the impression which he creates upon the mind of 
every one competent to read him, that there is more than meets 
the eye in those unpolished couplets, and often paradoxical 
sentiments. We feel ourselves face to face with a man of deep 
thought and feeling, but we can never feel sure that we have 
got to the bottom of either. The only other Latin poet who at 
all resembles him in this respect is Propertius, and he, we think, 
would prove no less intractable to a translator than Catullus. 
We do not, therefore, at all underrate the obstacles with which 
Mr. Martin had to contend in the translation. Nor do we honestly 
think that a better version of Catullus, on the whole, is likely to 
be composed. The only question is, whether the extreme difficulty 
of an undertaking be sufficient reason for commencing it, and 
whether we can say in the case of classical translations, that it 
is better to have tried and failed than never to have tried 
at all. 

There is indeed one point of view, and that a most important 
one, measured from which Mr. Martin becomes entitled to con- 
siderable approbation. We mean that, in these days, he is a 
public benefactor who in any way aids in keeping up an interest 
in classical literature. It is something to point out to the 
unlearned that the ancients were men who had like passions 
with ourselves, and who ate, drank, and slept; wrote, intrigued, 
and played, much like the loiterers of St. James's Street in the 
present day. It is good to establish these bonds of sympathy 
between generations of the human race so remote from each 
other as the contemporaries of Catullus and of Tennyson. It 
levels prejudices, refines and humanises the mind, trains men in 
the habit of taking wider views, and inspires them with more 
generous impulses. But the poets, and above all the poets of 
daily life, are the writers to whom we must look for the materials 
of creating such a bond. Horace of course is facile princeps 
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among the Romans, as Aristophanes is among the Greeks. But 
Martial runs him very close. And together, Catullus, Horace, 
and Martial, afford an almost perfect picture of Roman life, and 
touch the circle of modern sympathies at a far greater number 
of points than uneducated persons may imagine. Now a trans- 
lation of any one of these, even though it be not a good trans- 
lation in itself, if it bear evident marks of being a labour of 
love, by the hand of any writer who thoroughly represents and 
sympathizes with the spirit of his own times, is sure to persuade 
people that there is more to be got out of the classical literature 
than they have been in the habit of supposing. From this point 
of view then Mr. Martin’s work is to be commended, and would 
be so, even were it less meritorious than it is in other respects. 
Mr. Martin seems to us to be more successful in his transla- 
tions of the longer poems than in the shorter ones. The Atys, 
the Epithalamium, the Marriage of Thetis, and the Hair of 
Berenice, are rendered with a vigour and a freedom which 
makes them read in part like original poems. The two first 
mentioned, especially, are beautiful specimens of the more fluent 
style of translation. The savage sadness of the first, and “ the 
purple light of love” which glows in the second, are reproduced 
with great success. But in the other, and perhaps better 
known nuptial song of Catullus, Vesper adest, juvenes, consurgite, 
Mr. Martin is far less happy. The two exquisite paragraphs, 
commencing “ Ut jlos in septis,” and “ Ut vidua in nudo,” are 
translated weakly and diffusely. But this is only in accordance 
with Mr. Martin’s general characteristics. The softer and more 
pensive passages of his author he does not translate so well as 
the more fiery and rapid ones. Few of the poems to Lesbia are 
really well done, and the beautiful addressto her beginning Dicebas 
quondam, in which we see the Furiis agitatus amor et conscia 
virtus most powerfully exhibited, is wholly ruined. The last 
stanza, especially, does not even express what Catullus meant. 
We need only add that Mr. Martin’s introduction, containing 
a life of the poet, is nicely done, and in a very sensible spirit, 
though occasionally betraying a propensity to lapse into the 
“gushing” style. He argues very ably against the common 
notion that Catullus was a rake and a spendthrift, and exposes 
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clearly enough, what however has often been exposed before, the 
fallacy of supposing that the excitement of the passions, which 
is to be anticipated from modern descriptions of vice, is equally 
to be apprehended from a perusal of the classics. In conclusion, 
we would call special attention to Mr. Martin’s notes. They 
are rich in illustrations and parallels, gleaning from every kind 
of literature; and we are not sure that they do not form the 
most interesting portion of the whole volume. 





TRAVELS. 


Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa; by Paul 
B. du Chaillu. (Murray.)—The discovery of a “poor relation,” 
whose existence was previously unknown—or at any rate merely 
hypothetical—generally causes more surprise than pleasure to 
members of respectable families. M. Chaillu has, nevertheless, 
ventured on telling us this secret, of which he has brought some- 
thing equivalent to legal proof from the equatorial regions of 
Africa; and, strange to say, the British public, even in its most 
aristocratic and exclusive circles, have manifested a pleasure 
amounting to little short of ecstasy at the intelligence. The 
success which has attended the publication of his work is, no 
doubt, much more surprising to the author himself than to any 
body else. He set out with a good story to tell. He had 
travelled far, and sojourned long, in regions which no white man 
had previously entered. He had, in consequence, much to say 
that was new touching the human inhabitants and natural pro- 
ductions, the manners, customs, superstitions, commodities, and 
commercial openings of the countries over which he travelled, 
and the various tribes by whom it was populated. In all these 
matters M. Chaillu relates facts of the highest interest, and 
most acute stimulus to the missionary, the trader, the hunter, or 
the settler. There is abundant scope and rich reward offered to 
the energies of each in their several branches of exertion. But, 
after all, it must we fear be acknowledged, that the work would 
have attracted comparatively very little notice if it had not been 
for the author's narrative of his encounters with the “ gorilla.” 
His volume is, indeed, popularly known as the “ Gorilla book; ” 
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and, under these credentials, has attained a circulation of many 
thousands. We will not, at this time of day, attempt either to 
summarize or to criticize the accounts which M. Chaillu gives 
of this new cater-cousin of the human race. Every body, we 
may take it for granted, knows every thing that can be said on 
any side of the question. But, after all, our interest in -the 
gorilla is limited. After the first novelty is worn off, there is 
little in its characteristics to attract sympathy or excite wonder, 
With the solution of a few questions in natural history our curio- 
sity ceases. When a sufficient number of gorilla skins have 
been stuffed, and skeletons displayed—when the weight of the 
brain and the elevation of the facial angle have been determined 
under all varieties of age, or sex, or locality—the interest which 
we now take in our new relation comes toan end. There is, we 
must confess, no temptation to improve the acquaintance. M. 
Chaillu has many things to tell us besides his encounters with 
the gorilla. He traversed a broad belt of the equatorial regions 
of Africa which had never previously been visited by white man, 
and whence he has brought away much curious and useful 
information. As one result of his exploration, we find that the 
native tribes, though sometimes addicted to cannibalism, and 
always subject to the most degrading and cruel superstitions, 
are, on the whole, readily impressible with new ideas, easily con- 
vinced of the moral and material supremacy of Europeans, and 
exceedingly eager to trade. The native productions are highly 
valuable in European markets, consisting at present of ebony, 
ivory, dyewoods, gums, and other productions, to which it seems 
probable that a practically unlimited supply of cotton and caout- 
chouc might easily be added. In purchase of these commodities, 
beads, medals, muskets, and gunpowder—the latter article being 
carefully rendered so mild as not to endanger the owner—con- 
stitute the principal “exchangeable values.” Some new repre- 
sentations, of value on either side, are indicated by the author 
before us, and his hints may possibly, in time to come, be 
worked out with profit to the parties on both sides. In a lite- 
rary point of view, his work has attained a signal success, which 
we are glad to acknowledge has been honestly deserved. In 
geographical extent, the district explored by M. Chaillu is far 
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more circumscribed than those over which Livingstone, Barth, 
Speke, or Burton, extended their researches. His range of 
exploration was limited to an area within two degrees north or 
south of the equator, and reaching from the embouchure of the 
river Gamboon on the west coast of Africa, about 350 miles at 
farthest into the interior. But the value of a book of travels 
does not depend upon the mere extent of its itineraries. Several 
years were expended by M. Chaillu in examining the particular 
region which he had selected, and with which, indeed, he had 
previously been long acquainted. The result is, that he was able 
to ascertain and to impart a large amount of information re- 
specting the condition, natural history, and inhabitants of the 
country, which a more hurried and cursory traveller would never 
have obtained. Among other advantages, M. Chaillu formed 
many personal acquaintances in the various tribes, and thus not 
only secured his personal safety, which it seems is rarely 
endangered among any tribe of natives, but also commanded 
their eager co-operation in all his hunting and exploring ex- 
peditions. He was, in fact, regarded by the chiefs and their 
subjects every where with a sort of reverence, called “ their 
white man,” and treated more like a superior spirit than a 
wandering guest; his person when present, and his property 
when absent, beivg treated with scrupulous observance and 
fidelity. According to the accounts he has brought back to 
the civilized world, this part of Africa presents many tempting 
opportunities. But the deadly climate appears to bar all access 
to Europeans. M. Chaillu was acclimatized to the country 
as effectually as any foreigner could well be, having spent the 
greater part of his life in Africa: his journeys into the inte- 
rior were broken by many intervals, and his constitution is evi- 
dently far stronger than the average; yet he tells us that in 
about eight years he suffered more than fifty attacks of fever, 
taking to cure himself nearly fourteen ounces of quinine. With 
such penalties before them, few adventurers will, we apprehend, 
be tempted to follow in his steps, either for the sake of evange- 
lizing the natives, establishing trade, or shooting gorillas, 
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A Month in Ireland; by Sir Cusack Roney.—Just as the 
tourist season sets in, the author has issued the present portly 
volume, with the hope of inviting the lieges who have a month 
to spare for holiday-making, to spend it in Ireland. Sir C. Roney 
Writes, perhaps, somewhat in the tone of an advocate. But he is 
lucky in having a good brief, and a very creditable client. Ireland 
is, in fact, well worth visiting on its own manifold merits, and 
there are few countries where the British traveller could be cer- 
tain of finding equal facilities for locomotion and equal comfort, 
with a greater variety of scenery, or a wider choice of elements for 
pleasure and information. The chief difficulty with many tourists 
is, how to make the most of their time, their money, and their 
opportunities, Adrift in some foreign country, perhaps wholly 
ignorant of the local language, and inexperienced in the art and 
science of travelling “in foreign parts,” our compatriots would 
often be helplessly perplexed, if it were not for the aid of their 
Murray, and one consequence of their dependence is, that they 
rarely venture to deviate from the Murray “lines.” In Ireland 
this bewilderment need never be experienced, at least to any 
thing like the same extent. Nevertheless, the company and 
direction of an intelligent guide are always useful, and this Sir 
C. Roney has supplied to all Irish tourists, at the low price of 
one shilling. To add to the strength of his invitation, he appeals 
from the curiosity of the traveller to the sympathy of the fellow- 
subject, assuring all visitors to the Green Isle, that “the money 
they spend in Ireland will do much good,” more perhaps than 
they think for. Let us illustrate this by only one example. 
You will, if you be of the male sex, probably buy for your fair 
sisters or cousins, as mementoes of your visit to Ireland, some of 
the lace, or of the crochet or other ornamental work that will 
meet you on every side ; or if you be of the gentler portion of 
creation, you will buy these articles for yourself. The sums thus 
expended will probably, in the difference between English 
wealth and Irish moderation, appear to you to be small ; yet small 
though they be they will confer great blessings, for these pur- 
chases are the sources, to thousands of the young girls of Ireland, 
of an honest and virtuous livelihood, 
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Japan—the Amoor and the Pucific; by H. A. Tilley. (Smith 
& Elder.)—This volume contains, as the title-page further in- 
forms the reader, the record of “a voyage of circumnavigation, 
performed in the Imperial Russian corvette ‘Rhynda,’ in the 
years 1858-60.’” But how an Englishman—for such we presume 
the author to be—happened to perform such a voyage in such a 
vessel, he entirely omits to mention. All that we are told on 
the point is conveyed in the opening sentences of his first chapter: 
“In September, 1858, an offer was suddenly made me to under- 
take a voyage round the world. As I am excessively fond of 
travelling, I accepted the proposal with pleasure. And the desire 
of making the voyage was increased when I heard that it was to 
be on board a Russian ship of war.” This is very probable. 
But the reader, who follows Mr. Tilley into various quarters of 
the globe—including regions where it is commonly believed that 
Russian enterprise, of a political source, is exceedingly busy, and 
somewhat dangerously successful—would have been giad to know 
the conditions under which the bold Briton found himself on 
board the Russian ship of war. On this question depends, to a 
considerable degree, the faith which can be reposed in his narra- 
tive. He could not have been engaged as an officer on the 
quarter-deck, nor are any traces to be found in his volume of any 
scientific predilections, such as could hardly have failed to appear 
if his companionship, in the voyage of the “ Rhynda,” was in- 
vited for the sake of cultivating astronomy, surveying, or natural 
history. Under these circumstances the suspicion cannot be re- 
pelled that he was merely a guest on board the Russian corvette, 
selected specially with the view of his writing the present work, 
and of writing it in such a way as should serve the purpose of his 
Russian hosts. This has no doubt been done by Mr. Tilley with 
no common bias, either in the way of suppression or assertion, 
But that his volume, while treating of Japan, the Amoor, and 
other regions where Russian intrigues have been notoriously 
active and prosperous of late years, contains no syllable that can 
excite the slightest apprehension, either in England or elsewhere, 
touching the rapid but silent progress which Russia is effecting 
in eastern Asia, is beyond question. Living on the deck of the 
Russian corvette, the author saw every thing from that point of 
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view, and has, we dare say, honestly described what he saw. 
In itself, the information contained in the volume has not much 
of novelty or piquancy. Japan has for the moment been a little 
overdone, At any rate, the traveller must penetrate much farther 
into the country, and become much better acquainted with its 
singular inhabitants, than Mr. Tilley was able to do, before he can 
find any thing new to tell the European public. Touching the 
Russian colonies or settlements on the Amoor, the British public 
would have eagerly received any additional information. But 
such the present author cannot, or may not supply, and his chap- 
ter devoted to that topic is disappointingly meagre and superficia). 
The account of his visit to the Sandwich Islands and Tahiti, 
towards the end of the volume, is by far the most interesting 
portion of the author’s narrative. 


Ten Weeks in Japan; by George Smith, D.D., Bishop of 
Victoria, Hong-Kong. (London: Longmans.)—Japan, as a 
subject of travel, has become tiresome; and a heavy volume 
upon the Confucian philosophy, and upon the manners and 
customs of the Japanese, from the days of their Micados to the 
times of their Tycoons, is, Mr. Longman will forgive us, more 
suited to November than July. However, we are bound to 
say that, so far as we have enjoyed the advantage of reading the 
episcopal octavo, we have found it to contain much that is new, 
curious, and interesting concerning the Japanese, in their social 
habits, religion, priesthood, government, occupations, and amuse- } 
ments. Dr. Smith is not a light writer, but he is sound, and, 
we apprehend, very correct. 


Wild Life on the Fjelds of Norway; by F. M. Wyndham. 
(London: Longmans.)—A pleasant, lively, and useful book upon 
Norway. Mr. Wyndham spent six weeks in an agreeable tour 
crossing from Hull to Bergen, and travelling north to the Sogne 
and Lyster Fjords up to the Otta Lake, where he spent some time 
in the very heart of this magnificent mountain district, fishing, 
and shooting grouse and reindeer. Full details are given in a 
separate chapter upon the outfit, expenses, &c., and a series of 
woodcuts, and chromo-lithographs, from clever sketches by Mr. 
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Wyndham, complete the volume, which is in every way credit- 
able to the author. 


Alpine Byeways; or, Light Leaves gathered in 1859-60; by a 
Lady. (London: Longmans.)—A charming little book, prettily 
illustrated, and containing some excellent directions for new 
and pleasant routes to Alpine tourists. 


The Africans at Home; by the Rev. R. M. M‘Brair. (London: 
Longmans.)—This is a compilation, by a thoroughly qualified 
person, from the travels of the great African discoverers, and 
purposes to give a “popular description” of Africa from these 
sources, which are well condensed into one volume. The book 
is to be recommended to the general reader: it contains an 
excellent map, numerous illustrations, and will be found pleasant 
reading to those interested in the subject. 


NovELs. 

Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trolloppe. (Smith & Elder.) 
—The pages of the Cornhill have rendered this novel too widely 
known among all classes of readers, to give us any just cause or 
necessity to describe its plot or recapitulate its incidents, Every 
body knows all about it already. The world has decided that it 
is the most deserving of popularity among the series of Mr. Trol- 
loppe’s fictions, popular as they all have been. In its collected 
form the novel, we think, reads even better than when perused 
by snatches in the successive monthly numbers of a magazine. 
The book, we may mention, still retains the illustrations that 
accompanied it on its first appearance, several of which are 
decidedly the best, and one of which is about the worst, that 
have recently adorned any work of fiction, serial or other, where- 
with we bappen to have made acquaintance. 


Crispin Ken; by the Author of Miriam May. (Saunders & 
Otley.)—It seems to be a short and easy cut to popularity for an 
author to write some book for which Mudie declines to subscribe. 
The mere fact endows him and her with notoriety of a certain 
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sort. The book gets talked about, and it is much in these days 
of competition and commonplace for any thing or any body to get 
talked about. The author of Crispin Ken achieved this success 
with a former work, Miriam May, and the present venture was 
ushered into the world with a flourish of trumpets, proclaiming 
that it also had been refused admission to the great library in 
New Oxford Street. As a consequence, the advertisements 
assure us that two editions have been rapidly sold, while para- 
graph notices in sundry literary journals, which may proceed from 
impartial and well-informed authorities, state that it has formed 
the main subject of interest and conversation in the literary 
world. In that case, any description is altogether needless, and 
we may content ourselves with mentioning that the author has 
unavowedly undertaken the task of “ denouncing all political or 
religious Shams ”—with a capital S—and that he “gives Hum- 
bug ”—with a capital H—* whether in church or parliament, no 
question. 


Silas Marner; by George Elliot. (Blackwoods.)—Differing 
as they do in many characteristics, there is one striking point of 
resemblance in the works of the two most famous female novelists 
of modern days, the authoresses of “ Jane Eyre” and of “ Adam 
Bede.” Neither of them introduced metropolitan scenes, or 
seemed to possess any intimate acquaintance with metropolitan 
society. This was their peculiar distinction, and, in many re- 
spects, proved a special advantage. Familiarity with London 
life, even to those writers who escape the high infection of 
cockneyism, invariably imparts a definite tone to the ideas and 
colouring to the character; it establishes a fixed standard of 
judgment and an exclusive field for reference and comparison, 
which tend to tinge the productions of all writers who have become 
acclimatized to the metropolis with an unavoidable degree of 
monotony. The town-bred authors cannot help writing about 
the country more or less in a town’s style. More than this, 
a life in a great city gradually obliterates, even in those who 
once possessed it, the power of discriminating the different shades 
of character among the rural population, which are perfectly visi- 
ble to practised and undazzled eyes, and are refreshingly new and 
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natural when depicted with the consummate knowledge and skill 
of the late Miss Bronte or the present George Elliot. The 
good shepherd knows individually every sheep in his flock, just as 
perfectly as a huntsman knows the hounds in his pack, ora trainer 
the horses in his string; but, to the Londoner, the animals 
appear so entirely alike as to defy every attempt at separate 
identification. It is much the same with regard to the classes 
who are occupied in keeping sheep, or cognate pursuits. The 
labourer upon a farm, the rustic inhabitants of a country village, 
appear to inexperienced examiners as monotonously alike as the 
members of their flocks and herds.) A thorough intimacy with 
their habits of thought and life, to be obtained only by long and 
almost unbroken residence among them, can alone confer the 
power of discriminating individuals among the mass, and assign- 
ing to each those specialties of character, conduct, and conversa- 
tion which, in reality, are as various and as strongly marked as 
among the dwellers in London itself. This power the authoress 
of “ Adam Bede” possesses in a high degree, and it gives an inex- 
pressible charm’ to all her pictures of peasant life and rural 
scenery. “Silas Marner” carries the reader among the same 
classes as were brought to his acquaintance in “Adam Bede” 
and “The Mill on the Floss,” and does not fall below the level 
of these works. 


Our Brother Paul; by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels. (Newby.)— 
Two Misses Compton, Hope and Grace, are just left orphans 
by the death of their last surviving parent when this story opens ; 
but being of full age, and tolerably rich, contrive to establish a 
very comfortable home in a seaside cottage with Mrs. Winter- 
blossom, one of the “ good soul” sort of bodies—a kind of com- 
pound of Mrs. Nickleby and Mother Hubbard—by way of com- 
panion and housekeeper. These ladies are the sisters of “Our 
Brother Paul,” who has given his family an immense deal of 
trouble, having fallen early into evil ways, taken to drinking, 
and gone off to America under a cloud in consequence. In the 
course of a chapter or two he returns to England, and comes 
down almost without warning to the peaceful and myrtle-wreathed 
domicile of the Misses Compton, bringing back with him all 
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his evil habits, a vulgar, skinny, Yankee wife, and no money to 
live upon, The sisters, nevertheless, try to do the best for 
“brother Paul” and his spouse. But it is very hard ‘work, 
seeing that one is selfish and wicked, and the other selfish and 
silly. In performing this duty their own comforts are almost 
sacrificed, certain prospects of future happiness almost blasted, 
and Mrs, Winterblossom almost driven mad. The three volumes 
are occupied chiefly with the detail of those minute incidents 
of domestic life and familiar intercourse which the maiden 
Dutch school of novel-writers have brought into fashion. They 
contain, however, many clever touches of character, and some 
lively dialogues, An experienced writer like Mrs. Daniels might, 
however, have contrived some fresher device for bringing together 
her hero and heroine—for “brother Paul” is only the hero in 
the title-page—than to throw the gentleman from his horse at 
the lady's door, And in these days, when natural history is 
studied even in. ragged schools, Colonel Seaforth ought to have 
been somewhere else than in Africa, in order to get scratched bya 


tiger. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Considerations on Representative Reform; by John Stuart 
Mill, (London: Parker, Son, & Bourn.)—The contents of 
this volume may be divided into two parts of nearly equal 
extent, and perhaps of nearly equal value, the speculative, and 
the practical. To the first head belong the four first chapters, 
and the five last: to the second head, the nine intermediate 
ones. The subjects of the four first are :—To what extent forms 
of government are a matter of choice ; the criterion of a good 
form of government; that the ideally best form of government 
is representative government; under what social conditions 
representative government is inapplicable. The first of these 
chapters investigates a political problem of long standing; 
whether, namely, certain forms of government are intended by 
nature or providence for particular races or countries, or whether 
every people is intended to choose for itself. Mr. Mill seems to 
decide this question very fairly. To deny the latter alternative 
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is political fatalism; to deny the former is to fly in the face of 
facts. The truth lies between the two. Climate and race 
affect forms of government; but do not rule them, And a 
people which has been unfortunate may be thrown behind 
another people which has met with no reverses in the path of 
progress, though alike in every other respect. In the second 
chapter we find that the criteria of a good form of government 
are two:—first the degree in which it tends to increase the sum 
of good qualities in the governed collectively and individually ;” 
and “the excellence of the machinery by which it effects this 
result.” The second is a test which varies much less than the 
first; the virtue of the administrative element in national 
institutions being less dependent on the stage of national 
progress than the educative one. We need not stay to show 
how Mr. Mill proves that representative government is ideally 
the best form. But the social conditions under which it is 
inapplicable are as follows:—when the people are unwilling to 
receive it; when they are unable to act up to it; when they 
shrink from the trouble it entails. There are also two particular 
phases of society in which representative institutions are less 
valuable: the one the age of turbulence, before the supremacy 
of law is established; the other the age of acquiescence, when it 
is established too much, and an enervated people reposes in the 
lap of despotism. 

After these four chapters Mr. Mill becomes more practical, and 
enters on a variety of questions deeply interesting to English- 
men, as bearing immediately on the character of our own House 
of Commons. ‘The points now discussed are the proper functions 
of representative bodies :—the infirmities to which they are 
liable ; the representation of minorities ; universal suffrage; 
the modes of election and of voting ; the requisition of pledges 
from candidates; the duration of Parliament ; and the utility of 
a second chamber. On most of these points Mr. Mill is conser- 
vative, though in many of them he is peculiar. But, as regards 
the first of the above-mentioned points, we find ourselves entitled 
to the honour of having been the first in the field; for very 
much of what Mr. Mill here says was expressed in other words in 
an article on the Declining Efficiency of Parliament, which ap- 
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peared in the New Quarterly Review in the month of February 
1858. He thinks the present House of Commons ill adapted 
for the purposes of modern legislation. He considers that their 
proper function is a “regulative” one; and that the details of 
legislation should be intrusted to a permanent committee. The 
infirmities of representative government consist in its propensity 
towards meddling, and by that means paralyzing the energy of 
the executive ; in the possible ignorance and incapacity of the 
controlling body ; and in the danger of its falling under the 
dominion of class interests. Still he thinks that many of these 
evils are not peculiar to democracy. They are as likely to 
ensue under monarchical or aristocratic constitutions as under 
any other, except indeed where, as at Rome and Venice, the 
aristocracy formed a great official bureaucracy, and were con- 
stantly trained to business. Mr. Mill, however, omits to state that 
from 1688 to 1832 the English aristocracy was, practically, such 
a body. The representation of minorities is the specific against 
the danger arising from the dominance of class interests; and 
it would also, in Mr. Mill’s opinion, neutralize all danger to be 
apprehended from universal suffrage, which, on this condition, he 
upholds. Vote by ballot he objects to; and his reasons for 
doing so are remarkable. In the first place, the suffrage is not 
a right, but a trust; and, being a trust, the public is entitled to 
know how it is discharged. In the second place, the evil against 
which the ballot is intended to guard us is a diminishing evil : 
one that is less now than it was twenty years ago, and which it 
is reasonable to suppose will be less twenty years hence than it 
is now. Whereas, the evil against which open voting preserves 
us, is by no means a diminishing evil. “The power of coercing 
voters has declined and is declining ; and bad voting is now less 
to be apprehended from the influences to which the voter is 
subject at the hands of others, than from the sinister interests 
and discreditable feelings which belong to himself, either 
individually or as a member of a class. ‘To secure him against 
the first, at the cost of removing all restraint from the last, 
would be to exchange a smaller and a diminishing evil for a 
greater and increasing one.” Mr. Mill would give votes to 
women. As to the exaction of pledges from members of Parlia- 
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ment, Mr. Mill thinks the principle is bad, but that practically 
it is pardonable: unknown men being often forced upon consti- 
tuencies, these latter have no other means of ensuring any kind 
of recognition of their own opinions by their representative. 
But if Mr. Hare's plan were carried out, by which every elector 
would be at liberty to record his vote in favour of any one he 
liked throughout the kingdom, there would be no necessity for 
the practice. On the duration of parliaments Mr. Mill expresses 
himself strongly in favour of septennial ones. On the subject 
of a second chamber, that is, for all practical purposes the House 
of Lords, Mr. Mill is less clear than usual, leaving us rather in 
doubt what his opinion really is. He says that our own House 
of Lords is not the best device for keeping up a check on the 
majority; and that an aristocratic Upper House is powerless 
unless in an aristocratic state of society. But surely ours is an 
aristocratic state. And Mr. Mill moreover admits that the House 
of Lords is well adapted to England. We don’t therefore quite 
appreciate his motives for saying so much against it by impli- 
cation. This indeed is the only passage of his book which 
inclines us to charge him with unfairness, and want of plain- 
speaking. He “hints a fault and hesitates dislike” in a timid 
yet jealous spirit, which is extremely disagreeable. He thinks 
that in process of time the English peerage will, by the mere 
increase of numbers, be driven to choose ‘representatives ; and 
he has a scheme for combining with this change the introduction 
of Life Peers, so as to constitute a kind of model senate, the 
flower of the practical wisdom existing in the country. 
Reverting now to a more speculative treatment of his subject, 
Mr. Mill is all in favour of competition for admission to the 
public service. Passing on to local representative bodies, he 
visits with great praise the constitution of our Boards of 
Guardians, and with equal blame the constitution of the Quarter- 
Sessions. The chapters on Nationality and on Federal Repre- 
sentative Government are well and carefully done; and the 
conditions under which a people may claim to be a nation, or 
separate peoples link themselves together in a Federacy, are dis- 
cussed with much clearness and ability. In barbarous times, a 
central government, ruling over distinct races, may do good by 
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softening antipathies, and consolidating them by degrees into a 
powerful and harmonious unity. But there are limits to this 
process. In civilized times we oftener find governments playing 
off one nationality against another to enable it to rule all, so 
that unity is actually retarded, while independence is equally 
forbidden. Mr. Mill does not apparently consider himself called 
upon to discuss the merits of au extensive empire, like that of 
ancient Rome, under which different nationalities were success- 
fully governed by one central authority. We certainly think it 
quite possible that such a system might be carried out again, if 
it were not for the jealousy and ambition of rival states. The 
colonial empire of this country approximates, remotely indeed, 
but still more nearly than any other, to such a state of things. 
Nor can we doubt for a moment that the beneficent rule of 
Great Britain over dependencies like the Ionian Islands, the 
Cape of Good Hope, India, and the West Indian Islands, ensures 
to them a state of society infinitely preferable to any thing 
they could hope for without it. There are other statements 
contained in this chapter which we do not feel inclined to pass 
unquestioned; such as, that “the absorption of Greece by 
Macedonia was one of the greatest misfortunes which ever hap- 
pened to the world.” It seems doubtful whether Athens, in this 
case resembling most other conquered states, would have lost 
her independence if she had deserved to retain it; and the lar- 
guor which, in the age of Demosthenes, began to pervade her 
politically, would have spread very soon to her literary and 
artistic productions. 

In his last chapter but one, Mr. Mill discusses the merits of 
‘* Federation,” as exhibited by Germany, Switzerland, and 
America, and decides in favour of the last, on which subject he 
has several pages of the most striking interest at the present 
moment. We have only space for a very short extract here. 
“ The Federal Congress of the American Union is a substantive 
part of the government of every individual State. Within the 
limits of its attributions, it makes laws which are obeyed by 
every citizen individually, executes them through its own officers, 
and enforces them by its own tribunals, This is the only prin- 
ciple which has been found, or which is ever likely, to produce 
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an effective federal government. A union between the govern- 
ments only, is a mere alliance, and subject to all the contingen- 
cies which render alliances precarious. If the acts of the Presi- 
dent and of Congress were binding solely on the Governments 
of New York, Virginia, or Pennsylvania, and could only be. 
carried into effect through orders issued by those Governments 
to officers appointed by them, under responsibility to their own 
courts of justice, no mandates of the Federal Government which 
were disagreeable to a local majority would ever be executed. 
Requisitions issued to a Government have no other sanction, or 
means of enforcement, than war ; and a federal army would have 
to be always in readiness to enforce the decrees of the Federa- 
tiou against any recalcitrant State; subject to the probability 
that other States, sympathizing with the recusant, and perhaps 
sharing its sentiments on the particular point in dispute, would 
withhold their contingents, if not send them to fight in the ranks 
of the disobedient State.” In his concluding chapter, Mr. Mill 
takes up the question of the colonies. Mr. Mill is entirely in 
favour of our retaining our hold upon our colonies ; but recom- 
mends the wise and just expedient, of giving all the prvileges of 
native-born Britons to their inhabitants—i.¢., of throwing open 
the whole public service to them. But he is opposed to the re- 
presentation of the colonies in the English parliament. India, 
Mr. Mill thinks, must be governed more absolutely than it has 
hitherto been, and with less reference to the public opinion ot 
England. Such is a general outline of the contents of this re- 
markable work, which must be read by all persons who desire 
to be abreast of the political speculations of the state, or are 
wise enough to believe that practical men will always profit, by 
occasionally bringing their own maxims of expediency to the 
test of political science. 


The New Examen ; or, an Enquiry into the Evidence relating to 
certain Passages in Lord Macaulay’s History; by Wiliiam Paget, 
Barrister-at-law.—(London: Blackwood.)—The passages here 
referred to are those which relate to the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord Dundee, William Penn, the Massacre of Glencoe, and the 
Highlands of Scotland. All these essays have appeared before 
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in the columns of Blackwood’s Magazine, and have been generally 
considered, not only to reverse the judgment of Lord Macaulay 
upon these particular points, but to shake one’s faith in his 
historic accuracy altogether. The journals and reviews which 
are favourable to Lord Macaulay, have allowed the minimum 
of weight to these arguments, and those which are unfavourable 
to him have, we dare say, allowed the maximum. But, striking 
the balance evenly between the two, we shall, we fearlessly assert, 
find quite enough to convince us that Lord Macaulay was habi- 
tually, and by the constitution of his mind, indifferent to exact 
truth. We do not mean to say that he was wilfully unveracious. 
We mean that he was continually satisfied with an inadequate 
inductive process. When he ha] got a certain number of parts 
together, to bear him out in a particular statement, he troubled 
himself far too little to consider if there might not be counter- 
parts in existence. He wrote, in fact, from general impressions. 
He read through a succession of memoirs and letters on both sides, 
till a picture was stamped upon his mind, and he then put up his 
books and dashed it off as vividly as he could. The result has 
been a series of wonderful panoramas, in which it cannot be 
surprising if greater severity of research has been able to discover 
many flaws. The only question is, whether we are to accept a 
work of this kind for authentic history in the ordinary sense of 
the word? 

The unfounded, and in this one instance we fear we must say 
intentional, calumnies which Loid Macaulay has inculecated 
against the Duke of Marlborough, constitute his worst offence. 
All his other perversions and exaggerations admit of some kind 
of defence: not indeed likely to convince any impartial man, but 
still just that kind of defence which is always possible in cases of 
circumstantial evidence. The case of the Duke of Marlborough 
contains positive evidence of falsehood on the part of Lord 
Macaulay, which, if not wilful, is so extraordinary as to verge on 
the miraculous. It would be impossible to do justice to Mr. 
Paget’s masterly argument within our present limits, and we 
satisfy ourselves, therefore, with begging all our readers who are 
as yet unaware to what length Lord Macaulay could go when 
he had a prejudice to serve, to make themselves acquainted with 
it at once. 
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Next to the Duke of Marlborough, the Highlands of Scotland 
have been, perhaps, the most unfairly treated. But what was 
tragic in the one case, is in the other comic. Few persons would 
believe, when told for the first time, that Lord Macaulay has 
put words into Goldsmith’s mouth which he not only never used, 
but never had a chance of using; while his other witnesses 
actually turn against himself, and instead of bearing him out in 
the assertion, that robbery and murder were of constant occur- 
rence in the Highlands, declare that these regions were safer than 
the neighbourhood of Highgate! Instead of the “ cake of cow’s 
blood,” &e., they got broiled fowl, fresh eggs, and good claret. 

The chief charge against Claverhouse is overthrown with 
equal conclusiveness; and the articles on William Penn and the 
Massacre of Glencoe, are not below the rest. 


Ragged London in 1861; by J. Hollingshead. (Smith & Elder.) 
—Early this year Mr. Hollingshead undertook to survey various 
districts of the worst and poorest localities in the metropolis, 
with the view of publishing the result in a daily journal, In 
carrying out this plan he visited in turns Clerkenwell, White- 
chapel, St. Georges-in-the-East, Agar Town, Jacob’s Island, as 
well as some other spots less remote from the haunts of aristo- 
cratic humanity, seeing that they were situated almost within 
« stone’s throw of Regent Street or the Houses of Parliament, 
but in condition scarcely better in any respect than the wretch- 
edest hovels to be found in the eastern or northern suburbs, or 
even “over the water.” The author chiefly restricted his survey 
to the exterior aspect and surface view of things, presenting us 
in fact with a perspective design of the dwellings in which the 
great majority of London labourers and the London poor are 
compelled to pass their existence. The details are very shocking, 
and fully bear out the statements with which, a short time since, 
Lord ‘Derby challenged the sympathies of, and possibly awoke 
some incredulity in, the House of Peers. We wish we could add 
that the facts were either new, or that there was any early 
prospect of their becoming untrue. But we have known these 
things a long time, and many have been the abortive efforts 
made, and schemes designed, for their amelioration. Practical 
difficulties hedge in the problem from all solution by the bene- 
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ficence of the philanthropist, or the wisdom of the legislature. 
The question of cost, the legal perplexities of ownership, the 
obstinate habits and prejudices of the very classes who suffer 
under the present condition of affairs, and whose lot it is desired 
to amend—each and all present almost insuperable obstacles to 
every suggestion of improvement. Even in parliament no plan 
can be suggested, and no statute framed, it seems, that will do 
more than afford a very slight, local, and temporary alleviation 
of the existing evils. Some day, perhaps, the remedy may be 
found, and applied. Meantime it is well that the facts should be 
kept constantly before the public, and we are glad to see Mr. 
Hollingshead’s well-written paper presented in a separate form, 
and adapted for general and permanent circulation. 


Our Social Bees; by Dr. Wynter. (Hardwicke.)—In a recent 
Number we noticed, with deserved commendation, the publication 
in a collected form of various articles contributed by Dr. Wynter 
to the Quarterly Review. The present volume contains a further 
selection of papers and essays from the same hand, which has 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine, Once a Week, the London Review, 
and other periodicals. Briefer in its individual extent than the 
former series, the chapters now collected present all the cha- 
racteristics which have made Dr. Wynter one of the most 
popular, as he is among the most copious, contributors to the 
periodical press. The subjects range over a wide diversity of 
topic, from subtle questions of physical science to the description 
of some passing scene ina street. They are all, however, treated 
in a lively, genial style, replete with information carefully digest- 
ed, and wrought into a form which renders the work not less 
entertaining than instructive. This volume will prove quite as 
successful as its predecessor. 


Recollections of a Fox-hunter; by Scrutator. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
—Previous contributions to the “ sporting literature” of the day, 
have enabled the general public to discover what every man of 
the hunting-field knows already—that the gentleman who writes 
under the pseudonym of “ Serutator ” is a thorough master of his 
subject, as well as an admirable master of hounds. His present 
volume is by far the best of his productions, filled as it is with 
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anecdotes which are the more interesting because they are 
true, and containing besides a multitude of suggestions on all 
points of sportsmanship, and which possess special value as the 
results of long experience, guided by singular judgment and 
intelligence. Scrutator is among the few amateurs who are 
entitled to criticism. Rarey, and the chapter devoted to com- 
ments on that renowned horse-tamer’s performance, is well worth 
the attention of every one who keeps horses. 


Collieries and Colliers; a Handbook of Law and Leading Cases 
thereto ; by J. C. Fowler, Esq., Barrister. (London: Longmans.) 
—An excellent book upon the legal rights, liabilities, and inci- 
dents of collieries. The colliery is considered under every 
possible circumstance under which it is held and dealt with, 
the points discussed thoroughly, and the decision made as intelli- 
gible as it is possible to persons unacquainted with law. The 
chapters upon the rights of way and rights of water are, on the 
whole, inferior to other chapters upon different points, and do 
not quite settle questions which are constantly subjects of 
dispute, and very often of the first importance. A valuable 
chapter upon the,accidents in collieries, and a useful appendix, 
with an excellent index and table of contents, complete a volume 
which, at its price, six shillings, is within the reach of every body 
who has “ diggins ” down below. 


Household Medicine and Sick-Room Guide; by Dr. Gardner. 
(Smith & Elder.)—Domestic medicine, as too commonly prac- 
tised, is a very dangerous profession. Numbers of the ordinary 
public who, on the authority of some popular volume of pre- 
scriptions, undertake to cure themselves, their friends, or their 
children, too often prove the most dangerous enemies of the 
community. It is a fatal error to quack yourself. As the 
accepted guide and patron of this class, Dr. Buchan has been 
said to have become participator, before the fact, in a larger 
destruction of human life than was occasioned by the wars of 
Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon! The volume before us is 
written on a very different principle. Dr. Gardner never omits 
to point out, in the most precise terms, the line at which all do- 
mestic appliance and unprofessional skill are vain or even harm- 
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ful,and when it is necessary to invoke the aid of the regular faculty. 
Neglect on this point may produce effects the most deplorable. 
A few hours’ delay in summoning professional advice, may make 
all the difference between life and death. Even here, however, 
the author’s instructions do not lose their value. On the con- 
trary, his suggestions touching the innumerable details in which 
the physician’s prescriptions must be aided by the careful solici- 
tude of relatives, attendants, nurses, and other uncertain agencies, 
personal and material, are equally simple and valuable. His 
chapter touching the “construction, arrangement, and manage- 
ment of the sick-room,” is replete with wise counsel and in- 
genious suggestion. We have, indeed, often wondered why 
the contrivance and manufacture of articles, designed with the 
special view of alleviating pain, promoting comfort, and facilitat- 
ing recovery in various diseases, should not be made a special 
department of industry. In these days, when the division of 
labour is carried to an extreme point of refinement, this parti- 
cular branch might well furnish employment—it would certainly 
supply a capital profit for its peculiar professor, whether engaged 
in the task of invention, of adaptation, or of manufacture. The 
learned doctor may know what is wanted, but he is probably 
ignorant of mechanics, unaccustomed to practical invention, and 
totally unacquainted with the materials or the processes by which 
the want could be supplied. He knows what ought to be done, 
but not how to do it. The manufacturer and mechanic, on their 
side, might find out how to do it if they only knew what ought 
to be done. Between the two, the matter is left very much to 
chance. Even thus, sundry improvements of the highest value 
to invalids have found their way to the sick-room in the shape 
of portable baths, mechanical beds, gas stoves, and divers ap- 
paratus for warming, ventilating, &c., &c; but the application 
has been generally incidental and casual. The subject has never 
been properly studied, as we believe it might be studied with a 
liberal advantage to the manufacturer, and with the utmost bene- 
fit to a large and suffering class of the community. Abundant 
hints on this point will be found in Dr. Gardner’s volume, which 
contains, besides, a long mass of valuable information upon those 
more technical and physical topics of disquisition, with which 
we must not, in these pages, presume to meddle. 











